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Modern C flour Milling in Spain 


BY FEDERICO D(ONTAGUD @ASTELLANO 
&ditor of Wolineria y GPanaderia, Barcelona 


O SKETCH briefly yet faithfully, within the limits of a single 
article, the progress of the flour milling industry in Spain involves 
many difficulties. This is a formidable task, considering the many 
ramifications of the subject. But what causes the writer of these 

lines greater trepidation is the necessity of combating erroneous ideas and 
prejudices that have become lodged in the foreign mind. 

Most of the readers of these lines, no doubt, think of Spain as an anti- 
quated, impoverished country, remarkable solely for treasures of art and archi- 
tecture inherited from our ancestors—monuments reflecting the peculiar spirit 
of the race. These treasures, miraculously preserved in spite of revolutions 
and bloodshed, are thought of as lying beneath an azure sky that fills the soul 
with fancies and the body with a sensual laxity which prevents us from mani- 
festing our talents and renders us subject to loud criticism for our defects. 

But Spain is far from being a country that lives in dreams of its vanished 
glories, under the shadows of its relics, an erroneous impression that, unfortu- 
nately, has been encouraged by unpatriotic Spaniards. Spain labors, rather 
than dreams, and the Spanish milling industry stands in the front rank of 
technical progress, having at all times taken full advantage of all the modern 
engineering appliances that are known to the industry. 

Don Jaime Weyermann, Swiss engineer, who introduced the plansifter into 
Spain and who is acquainted with the milling industry, not only of Europe 
but of the entire world, declared recently that the best miller was the Spanish 
miller. Why? Because he had to be, owing to the problems he must meet. 

In Spain great warehouses and elevators for the storage of grain are 
unknown. Argentina, the United States, Australia, Russia, Ukrainia, India— 
in a word, all countries that export wheat or whose agriculture, as in France 
and Spain, produces a similar class of wheat—have grain storage institutions 
on a huge scale. There are elevators in Spain, but they are small, with the 
result that there is little mixing and grading of grain. All sorts of wheat, in 
fact, come to the Spanish miller. The soil of Spain produces every variety. 
In Castile, the center of the peninsula, the wheat is white, yielding white, 
coarse flour in some regions, white and fine in others. The grade of hardness 
varies. In the south, the wheat is hard; in Navarre and Aragon it is hard 
and redder, yielding darker, stronger flour. The coast mills grind hard winters, 
Manitobas, Argentine wheat, Australian wheat, and all the various domestic 
varieties that come from the interior. 

Now, it must be apparent from this that the Spanish miller has to possess 
a vast knowledge of the qualities of all the infinite varieties of wheat ground, 
and must be prepared at any moment to deal with some wholly unexpected 
variety. It is easy to handle wheat of the same origin and quality, but it is 
exceedingly difficult to deal with wheats of such great diversity. 

The Spanish milling industry does not consist of the picturesque old mills 
of Ronda, or of the Moorish mills at Cordoba. The reality lies far from these 
chimerical relics of the Saracen domination. To judge the milling industry 
of this country by them would be like thinking of America as a land of wigwams 
and wild Indians. 

The United States is perhaps the best informed of all nations concerning 
Spain. North American historians have with brilliant pens demolished the 
legend of Spain’s sanguinary conquest of the new world, setting matters in 
their true light; and finally a great Spaniard, Blasco Ibanez,—a modern cru- 
sader,—has carried into the United States his influence as a writer and a 
world thinker. 

The late European war has enlarged the commerce between Spain and the 
United States. There are many industries in each country that serve the needs 
of the other, and this relation tends to cement rapidly the Spanish-American 
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CAPACITY BOGIE RETREATS 


NE of the many encouraging aspects of milling 

conditions is the fact that, aside from the new 
units at Buffalo, milling construction is, and has been 
for two years, practically at a standstill. As for the 
plants at Buffalo, they do not represent capacity in- 
crease, being almost wholly replacement of northwest- 
ern capacity, which, because of changes in wheat pro- 
duction and freight rate disadvantages, is not being 


‘operated. The companies which have built at the east- 


ern lake terminal simply find it more advantageous to 
produce a part of their flour there than in the North- 


west. 

Elsewhere in the country there is practically no new 
mill building or increase in the capacity of existing 
plants. This is particularly true of the Southwest, 
which for five years was engaged in a program of mill 
construction never before approached anywhere in the 
country. Not only has the rapid expansion there come 
to an end, but, as a result of the bad years of 1921 
and 1922, a considerable portion of the increase in 
potential capacity in that section has been offset by a 
relatively high rate of mortality due to arterial harden- 
ing among the older mills. 

While complete figures covering the country’s ca- 
pacity as a whole are not available, it is a fair assump- 
tion that, with such material reductions in the active 
capacity of the principal districts of the West, there 
must be an equivalent, or probably much greater, de- 
crease in the capacity of mills now in service in all 
districts. The outstanding exception is Buffalo, which, 
as already pointed out, represents replacement rather 
than increase. 

This is a perfectly natural process in milling. Flour 
mill capacity and its distribution is constantly in a 
fluid state, with its movements determined by varying 
conditions of wheat production, railway freight rates, 
export outlet and, recently and in comparatively small 
degree, by the duties on wheat and flour. Not only is 
there a high, even if variable, rate of mortality among 
mills, but there is something resembling erosion of 
milling capacity. 

A number of years ago, the head of a mutual in- 
surance company quoted statistics to show that a flour 
mill was burning somewhere in the United States every 
hour of the day and night. It is probable that this 
rate of fire loss is now considerably less because of 
the smaller number of active establishments and the 
better construction of larger units. The destruction 
element is, however, doubtless present at about the 
same rate in the matter of mills ceasing to be pro- 
ducers of flour through abandonment, conversion into 
elevators or their owners becoming jobbers of other 
mills’ products in preference to operating their own 
plants. Mills, as a matter of fact, are consumed much 
as are food and clothes. When they have served their 
time they pass. 

This season there has been a further important re- 
duction in active capacity through the voluntary action 
of millowners in discontinuing operation of secondary 
plants. The extent of this decrease cannot be meas- 
ured, but so many instances are well known that the 
total of the capacity thus in “cold storage” is un- 
doubtedly substantial. It remains, of course, an ele- 
ment in measuring potential capacity, but present trade 
conditions warrant the belief that much of it will 
remain idle until its operation can be resumed at a 
reasonable profit. 

Any survey of milling capacity in connection with 
the tendencies of the past two years can be interpreted 
only as holding very great encouragement for the 
immediate future of milling. Mills revived by war 
prosperity have largely returned to their ‘hibernal 
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desuetude, and scores of “crick” millers now reply to 
inquiries with the eloquent statement that “we don’t 
grind no wheat now.” All of this is perhaps in 
exemplification of the theory of survival of the fittest. 
It is more comforting to call it the success of the 
sensible, which means prosperity for millers who keep 
their eyes on the stars and their heads below the clouds, 





FLOUR NOT A MEDICINE 

EARLY if not quite all of the frequent criticism 

of white flour as a food is based on the curious 
theory that the products of flour are to be eaten, not 
as something nutritious and palatable, but as a medi- 
cine for the cure of human ills. They assume that 
bread must be a balanced ration, fully capable not 
only of supplying all of the nourishment for the body 
but of freeing it from its afflictions. 

No such demand is made upon any other food. On 
the contrary, all of them are credited with only cer- 
tain limited values in the dietary. Meats, fruits and 
vegetables are recognized each in its proper place, and 
none of them is expected, by some legerdemain of 
eating bone, bark or root, to accomplish nourishing or 
corrective feats for which it is not fitted. A proper 
diet is composed of certain quantities of each, and 
none is required to take the place of another. 

Bread enjoys no such good fortune. Perhaps it is 
because it supplies so much that even more is de- 
manded. As pictured by its wailing critics, it must 
be not merely a delicious loaf composed of the proteins 
and starches which nature put into the portion of the 
wheat berry best adapted to human consumption, but 
must contain also minerals, vitamins, wood fiber and 
numerous other real or fancied contents and qualities 
which simply do not belong to it. 

It is not a food intended for hardening and sharp- 
ening the teeth; its natural qualities do not adapt it 
to correcting ills of the stomach by giving that organ 
more work to do; most of all, it is not fitted for the 
task of policing the alimentary canal. Yet all of these 
duties, for which other articles of the diet are per- 
fectly adapted, are cheerfully assigned to it by those 
who require that flour must either be a dietetic truck 
horse or be cast into the outer darkness. 

Bread is a food, not a medicine. Its province is 
to supply wholesome nourishment, not to act either as 
a preventive or corrective of disease. The proof that 
the body demands it is found in its almost universal 
use in civilized countries; and the assurance that the 
white loaf is its most desirable form rests in the fact 
that its fineness and whiteness are an almost exact 
reflection of the degree of civilization attained. The 
triumphs of science over disease have been almost 
wholly accomplished in nations where white bread is 
eaten. 


MR. FORD AND MILLING EFFICIENCY 
R. HENRY FORD, in elaborating his theory of 
decentralizing industry and building up small 

producing units in villages and towns, says: 

“Did you ever consider the waste of shipping wheat 
to big milling centers like Minneapolis? All right 
then, why not slaughter our animals and mill our wheat 
right in the villages where the farmer could work part 
time in the factory and the factory hand part time on 
the farm?” 

The answer to Mr. Ford’s rhetorical question is 
obvious to any one who is even slightly familiar with 
either meat packing or milling. Formerly there were 
thousands of “slaughter houses” in the outskirts of 
villages, places where animals were killed in inde- 
scribably filthy surroundings, parts of the carcass pre- 
pared for market and the rest discarded. Science, 
economy and the demands of decency and cleanliness 
led to their being replaced with great sanitary plants 
devoted to the production of wholesome meat products 
and the utilization of every part of the animal. Ap- 
parent transportation waste was the cost of actual 
production economy. 

In like manner there formerly were thousands of 
small mills on creek banks and at country cross roads, 
where good, bad and indifferent wheat flour was pro- 
duced for the community at great expenditure of both 
money and wheat. In the course of industrial devel- 
opment the economic waste of these small units was 
demonstrated. Larger mills were able to produce bet- 
ter flour from less wheat at greatly reduced cost of 
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conversion. Efficiency was accomplished to such a 
degree that the little mill in its rural setting had to 
give way before modern industrial methods. 

Milling concentration is not, as Mr. Ford believes, 
wasteful. It is simply the wise and provident use 
of transportation as a means to gain greater saving 
and efficiency in production and distribution. The 
modern merchant mill is an outstanding factor in the 
economical production of bread, from the field to the 
loaf. 





COLLECTING THE CARRYING CHARGE 

CERTAIN miller, who owed a large eastern buyer 

a substantial amount of flour on old contract, in 
which the buyer had a handsome profit, was recently 
greatly inconvenienced by the buyer’s failure to fur- 
nish shipping directions. The miller’s storage was con- 
gested with the wheat held against the sale, the current 
routine of his business was influenced by uncertainty 
as to when he would be called upon to supply the flour, 
and the buyer remained obdurate to all pleas for in- 
structions. 

Finally, the miller, in a courageous moment, de- 
cided to take the dilemma by both horns. This he did 
by drawing a sight draft on his customer for five 
hundred dollars, the amount of the accrued carrying 
charge, accompanying it with notice that unless the 
draft was paid and shipping instructions were sup- 
plied on all past due flour, the balance of the contract 
would be canceled. The buyer, having nothing else to 
do, paid and ordered. 

The incident is not related by way of suggesting 
that such vigorous tactics always should be employed. 
On the contrary, so long as the carrying charge is 
properly applied, reasonable accommodation to the 
buyer is always to be extended. There are, however, 
instances when the customer is merely recalcitrant or 1s 
having a free ride on an upward price movement at the 
miller’s expense. Such cases warrant the sort of treat- 
ment administered in the present instance. Further- 
more, it always will work,—providing, of course, the 
buyer has a profit in his purchase. Under contrary 
conditions, the method is neither warranted nor rec- 
ommended. 


ANONYMOUS RETORTS 
| iawansnen a hotel in Pittsburgh comes the following 
unsigned communication, accompanied by a copy 
of the editorial entitled “Salary and Expenses,” clipped 
from The Northwestern Miller of Oct. 29: 

“There are several flour salesmen present and we 
would like to know whether the inclosed article taken 
from this week’s copy of The Northwestern Miller 
expresses the sentiment of your organization.” 

No signature, but a post office box number is given, 
and by this, as it happens, the writer of the letter 
is identified. For his benefit, for that of the “several 
salesmen present,” and for any one else who may be 
interested, two suggestions are made. The first is that 
the editorials in any periodical may always be assumed 
to express the sentiment of the publishing organization 
as a whole; the second is that the sending of an 
unsigned communication is invariably a confession that 
the writer knows in advance that he is wrong, and 
therefore is unwilling to take the responsibility for 
whatever he has to say. 

It can be emphatically repeated that “the ‘salary 
and expenses’ basis for salesmen is properly a reward 
for proved ability, a thing to be earned, not demanded 
in advance.” Obviously, it may be earned in various 
ways, and not necessarily through services to the com- 
pany which is asked to grant it. The flour salesman 
who, in seeking new employment, begins by insisting 
that the mill must take all the chances is thereby 
weakening his own case; if he is confident of his ability 
to make good, he must be prepared either to prove his 
selling efficiency by his previous record or else to 
accept the period of probation involved by starting 
on a commission basis. 

The success of the milling industry depends to a 
very large degree on good salesmanship, and an effi- 
cient salesman, who has demonstrated his ability, is 


fully entitled to an assured income. It is, however, — 


a poor way to win the confidence of a prospective 
employer to tell him in one breath that the applicant 
can certainly secure business and in the next that the 


miller must assume all the expense of possible failure. e 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Oct. 27 Oct. 28 
Nov. 1 Oct. 25 1923 1922 
Minneapolis eae 967 252,289 284,660 421,445 
PR. Pad sescoes 8,674 9,163 18,765 6,775 
Duluth-Superior 29,945 21,420 24,270 29,370 
Milwaukee ..... 6,200 6,000 4,000 10,200 





Totals ....... 296,786 288,872 331,695 467,790 
Outside mills*. .209,057 262,039 211,767 251,302 





Ag’gate sprg.505,843 550,911 543,462 719,092 
St. Louis ...... 29,200 32,200 49,000 38,000 
St. Louisf ..... 45,800 51,100 49,400 50,400 
Buflale ...ccess 213,004 195,775 126,910 161,650 
Chicago ....... 33,000 31,000 32,000 30,000 
Kansas City... .129,977 129,821 113,775 115,852 
Kansas Cityt... 441,754 464,757 350,490 361,485 
Omaha ......-- 24,731 24,399 20,715 21,295 
St. Joseph ..... 43,336 44,642 35,795 51,265 
MORERD 6 wccccces 31,407 24,563 20,180 24,785 
Wichita’ ....... 57,463 57,469 39,085 54,100 
WeleSe .cccccee 45,300 45,300 40,200 37,800 
Toeledog ...<+.. 112,169 112,614 84,600 86,290 
Indianapolis ... ..... 14,461 10,740 13,185 
Nashville** .... ...-- 138,819 137,935 129,315 
Portland, Oreg. 30,076 34,472 54,095 36,540 
Seattle ........ 29,725 34,878 43,635 40,705 
Tacoma ....... 14,846 21,890 64,915 28,560 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Oct. 27 Oct. 28 
Nov. 1 Oct. 25 1923 1922 


Minneapolis ...... 46 45 50 75 
BR, PRE. .ccecese. 40 42 78 34 
Duluth-Superior .. 81 58 66 81 
Milwaukee ........ 52 50 34 64 
Outside milis* ... 70 68 63 68 

ey spring.. 54 54 56 71 
Bt. EeOGID occcocsccs 45 50 97 75 
St. Louist ........ 53 59 64 65 
Pre ree &9 88 76 97 
Chicago ......+++. 82 77 80 75 


Kansas City? ..... 79 83 66 74 
Omaha ......++..-- 9 89 92 112 





St. Joseph 94 75 108 
Salina ..... a4 53 44 717 
Wichita . ones 87 60 84 
WOIOGO scccccccces 94 84 79 
Toledof ......... 74 69 66 
Indianapolis ..... .. 72 54 66 
Nashville** ....... oe 80 70 69 
Portland, Oregon.. 48 55 87 64 
Seattle .......665. 56 66 83 77 
Tacoma ......++-. 26 38 96 50 

Wetals ...ccccees 71 73 76 78 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
milis at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN MALAYA 


Richard Ford, American consul at 
Penang, Straits Settlements, reports the 
rages oa of a re-entry of American 
our into that territory. Before the 
World War the United States supplied a 
fair percentage of the flour consumed in 
Malaya, of which 500,000 lbs per month 
were absorbed by the city of Penang 
alone. 
Australian millers have always con- 
trolled the Malayan flour market, owing 
principally to the maintenance of direct, 
convenient sailings between Penang and 
Australian ports. As Australian millers 
increased their output and began cutting 
prices, the American product was forced 
out, although it was as good as, if not 
better in quality than, the Australian. 
At present not a pound of American 
flour is used in Malaya. In addition to 
Australian competition, American manu- 
facturers had opponents in the form of 
Chinese speculators in Hongkong and 
Shanghai. It was a favored practice of 
~ these brokers to take ——— of fluc- 
tuations in exchange rates to buy up 
large quantities of Teiration flour. and 
hold it. At a time when rates would 
render selling the flour profitable at a 
price lower than either American or Aus- 
tralian quotation, it would be allowed to 
go, finding —— throughout that sec- 
tion of the E 
Conditions eet obtaining in Malaya, 
however, are thought by the consul to be 
ropitious for the re-entry of American 
eck He feels that the Australian price 
of $1.40, oe per 50-lb bag in 
of 3,000 to 5,000 could 


met by America, especi since 
has been put upon the fnsrary 
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of a direct steamship line. The consump- 
tion of the region is constant. Adverse 
exchange conditions have caused the Chi- 
nese brokers heavy losses, driving them 
out of Malaya. The market demands a 
quality product, which is now provided 
by Australia exclusively, but which 
should be no deterrent to American mill- 
ers if they can meet the price. 





MILLER BUYS A GOLF CLUB 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Announcement was 
made last week of the purchase of what 
is known as the Shawnee Golf Club, 15 
miles west of Kansas City, by Thad L. 
Hoffman, president Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. The club, which comprises 192 
acres of beautiful ground, has been op- 
erated in the past as a public golf course. 
The 18-hole course has a total of 5,200 
yards. 

Mr. Hoffman plans to build a home 
for himself on the estate, living there 
during the summer months, and also wili 
allow a few of his friends to erect sum- 
mer homes on the property. The golf 
course will be kept up for. the use of 
Mr. Hoffman and his friends. 


Harvey E, Yantis. 





DAILY DATA ON GRAIN FUTURES 


A statistical review of the activities 
of the Chicago grain market as regards 
transactions in futures, day by day, 
from Jan. 1, 1921, to May 31, 1924, has 
been prepared by ‘the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and is now 
available for distribution as Statistical 


Bulletin 6, “Grain Futures: 
Daily Data.” 

The information is based on a study 
by the department of the workings of 
the grain markets of the country. Al- 
though all the markets were studied, 
most of the data collected concerned the 
Chicago market because of its leading 
position. 

Figures with relation to the volume 
of trading on the Chicago Board of 
Trade have been compiled on a daily, 
as well as on a monthly and yearly, basis. 
The daily figures are for all the grains 
in which trading now takes place on 
the board. They are properly compar- 
able, it is said, with the figures that, 
ever since Jan. 1, 1924, have been re- 
leased for publication at noon every day 
at Chicago by the Grain Exchange su- 
pervisor there relating to the volume of 
the previous day’s trading. 


entitled 





DECLINE IN CANADIAN PRICES 
Toronto, Ont., Nov. 4.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Spring wheat flour declined 
l5c bbl today, making top patents $8.50 
and first clears $7.80. Demand is fair. 
Millfeed is unchanged. Export prices 

are 3d lower than on last Saturday. 


A. H. Battey. 





REMAINS RESIDENT DIRECTOR 
T. C. Estee, recently elected vice presi- 
dent of the Washburn Crosby Co., will 
continue as resident director in New 
York City, according to announcement 
from the Minneapolis office. 
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Lonpon, Ene., Nov. 4.—(Special ( Ca- 
ble)—Flour trade is dull. Under the in- 
fluence of overbought conditions, the 
mills’ offers are generally lower. Cana- 
dian mills offer top patents at 48s 6d 
($7.72 bbl) and exports at 45s ($7.17 
bbl), c.i.f., but resellers are accepting 
under these figures. Minnesota patents 
are 47s ($7.48 bbl) and Kansas 46s 6d 
($7.41 bbl), c.i.f., but business is nil. 
Australian mill offers are 46s 6d ($7.41 
bbl), c.i.f., and resellers are accepting 
45s@45s 6d ($7.17@7.25 bbl). Home 
milled straight run is equal to 44s 6d 
($7.09 bbl), ¢.i.f., and is considered the 
best value on the market, but there is no 
demand. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


GRAIN FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct. Dec. May Dec, May 
|) See 144% 149 % 141 146% 
_. Pere 141% 147% 138% 143% 
Per 141% 147% 138% 143% 
Nov. 
Srcevene 140% 146% 137 142% 
rrr rr 139% 145% 136% 141% 
Beaseace ‘suuee sheee ° 806 . dae 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. May 
Beivccces 154% 140 % ere 
eet 132% 138% 140 148% 
Sa 132% 138 % 139% 145% 
Nov 
Becaesas 131% 137% 138% 144% 
Bs case nes 131 137% 138% 144% 
Guicasoe 80006 “Saene qj. osmbe . @8ewe 
on "a Duluth durum 
Oct. Dec. Oct. Dec. 
ae ss0% 149% 147 141 
See 151% 147% 144% 139 
Sih w wee 149% 146 143% 139% 
Nov Nov Dec. Nov Dec 
Ba neous 147% 144% 142 137% 
rere 145% 142% 138% 135 5% 
Getstane 682364 Beets - ‘wsewse “suave 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. May 
29...... 107% 111 99% 103% 
110% 98% 102% 
110% 98% 102% 
, 109% 97% 101% 
Bea's eee 105% 109% 97% 101% 
Goscceee eo0ee, ebees jj§. e0006. (0080 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. May 
Bs evtse 50% 55% 46% 50% 
SOs cecee 49% 54% 45% 49% 
Bhcecees 49% 54% 44% 49% 
Nov. 
Beecieees 48% 53% 44% 48% 
Ba stesae 48% wider 44% 48% 
G.cceces eves cove eoce 
RYD 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. May 
126% 114% 118% 
125% 113% 117% 
124 112 116% 
120% 109% 113 
120% 109 113% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Oct. Oct. Dec. Oct. Dec, 
BPescess 238 242 243% 242% 
BO vcciee 246 248% 249% 249% 
Bhevenes 243 245 247 245% 
Nov. Dec. May Nov Dec. 
err 240 247% 241% 239% 
Be cccese 245 252 246% 247 
Gicesuss @6060  s06e0 j @0606 eee 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of , een wheat futures, 
per cwt of 112 lbs 


Dec. March 
Get. BO acccccesseceece 12s 3%d 128 3%d 
Oct. BO wvsccccccsccoes 12s 3%d 12s 4d 
Ost, BE ceccccvscavscee 12s 1%d 12s 2%d 
Be BD cvedeswnstedecd 12s 1%d 12s 2%d 
BOG, B csecevectecesaver 12s %%d 128 1%d 





MILLS IN NANKING DISTRICT 

A large quantity of wheat flour is an- 
nually consumed in the Nanking dis- 
trict, and in the past decade there has 
been a growing tendency to establish 
flour mills near to the wheat supply in 
close proximity to the markets where it 
is actually consumed. There are at the 
present time eight modern flour mills in 
operation in this district, with a total ca- 
pacity of 21,100 bags of 50 lbs each per 
day of 24 hours, and these mills consume 
the bulk of the wheat harvested in this 
district. This increasing local demand 
is effecting a decrease in the quantity ex- 
Ffankitg according to Consul Davis, at 
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FIRE DESTROYS FEED 
PLANT IN PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcH, Pa. Nov. 4.—(Special 
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“The boskwhent fiour market is gen- 














Ca- Telegram)—Fire early today destroyed 
” the the grain and feed manufacturing plant [QW Ws | erally a eported to be slow, owing to 
of Hamlin Dwight, Inc., along the Alle- mild weather in all sections, which has 
_—. gheny Valley Railroad between Thirty- . , , " ' . served to retard a movement which is 
s 6d ninth and Forticth streets Caspel Pep- Flour business during the days preceding the national election was natural- usually brisk at this season of the year. 
$7.17 ] Aion off ti Gann’ chehed ly much influenced by the inevitable marking time of the nation’s entire in- Marketing of the grain is proceedin 
d pel, Jr., president of the firm, st hae z Pe a . £ Pp g 
opting that the loss on the plant and grain dustrial life, but considering general conditions the amount of flour buying rapidly, and there are reports of a 
tents ben total $600,000 saatialiy A sey reported was by no means unsatisfactory. Most of it, of course, was in rela- strong export movement. New York 
is 6d ™,. . bigs tecsenac. Filmes “8 tively small lots and for prompt shipment, but the total volume was consider- shipped abroad between 500,000 and 
«“ The feed plant was a seven-story struc : ‘ “ = 
nil. jane, Wien Gested in 0 uvein Ghats on able. With export demand keeping up well, and with sales to foreign nations 1,000,000 bus early in the season. Prices 
$7.41 the yal P adi widely distributed among the mills throughout the country, the prospects for are down 15@25c cwt on the week. 
oting ‘ C C Larose a really active period now that the election is over are exceedingly bright. The A Pennsylvania buckwheat’ miller 
lome cee ony : slight decline in wheat prices has been followed by flour quotations, which are writes of the situation in the buckwheat 
s 6d 20@50c bbl below those of a week ago. The continued lack of anything like an trade as it has developed so far this 
| the SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA active domestic demand for millfeed, resulting in a drop of 50c@$1 ton in season: 
is no current prices for bran, shorts and middlings, has held flour values somewhat “At the beginning of the harvest of 
MILLERS HOLD MEETING higher than they otherwise might have been, and apparently many flour buyers the new crop of buckw i 
till holding off in the hope that higher feed pri ill before long infl : genes Be 
ES. rads . te are still holding off in the hope that higher feed prices will before long influ- there was scarcely a bushel of the old 
Los Ancetss, Cat., Nov. 4.—(Special ence the flour market in their favor. crop left over, the last of it sellin 
Telegram)—Preferential discounts, the . oo tn $3.50 t, N York 1 g 
package differential and the tendency of FLOUR PRODUCTION LIGHTER Conniahiaiin acer saps Rage Mena 
natag some mills to sell flour on long ve The week of Oct. 26-Nov. 1 saw a general though slight reduction in the for the first ‘offerings of the te crop, 
contracts, were listed as the principa rate of flour mill activity, easily attributable to pre-election conditions. The and we have heard of a few cars that 
setts problems of the milling industry in spring wheat mills of the Northwest held their own, compared with the week brought as high as $2.75 cwt, New York 
May southern California, at a group — before, reporting a total flour output representing 54 per cent of capacity. The basis. When buckwheat was. first of- 
146% of the Millers’ National Federation hel hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas-Nebraska-Oklahoma district reported an fered this fall, there were considerable 
tte yesterday ‘noon at the Biltmore Hotel. 82 per cent output, a loss of 2 points, and the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft win- sales made for export for October and 
The establishment of a uniform cost ac- ter wheat mills 65 per cent, a 9 point loss. The Buffalo output was up 1 point, November seaboard shipment. We have 
142% counting system was also advocated as to 89 per cent. The mills of the St. Louis district lost 5 points, to 52 per cent. heard that the total amount of these 
141% a measure that would do much toward In the Southeast the mills continued to run at about 80 per cent of capacity. sales was estimated at from 500,000 to 
ahd putting the industry on de sounder basis. On the north Pacific Coast milling activity was generally much reduced, Port- 1,000,000 bus. What price this export 
May President ed - st th and a land, Seattle and Tacoma reporting 58, 56 and 26 per cent production, compared business was worked at we are unable 
sense retary A. P. Husband, of the nates: with 55, 66 and 38 per cent the week before. to state exactly, but we believe around 
148% organization, were the principal speak $2.50 ewt, New York 
145% ers at the meeting, which was attended EXPORT TRADE MAINTAINED “Ae the etek we of Ge Neer k 
144% by 24 millers of Los Angeles and south- The volume of export flour business is the most encouraging feature of the heavy rain seavelel for 48 hours over 
144% ern California and representatives of present situation. It now appears that the proposal to place a heavy import the entire buckwheat section of New 
sees outside mills. Mr. Anderson gave a gen- duty on flour into Germany has been definitely abandoned, at any rate for the York and Pennsylvania. This delayed 
_— eral talk on the work of the Federation, present, which means that one of America’s best foreign customers will continue the movement of the grain two weeks 
141 defining its objects and proposed exten- in the market. Exports of wheat to Europe are declining, after the enormous later than ordinary and destroyed a 
139 sion of its work. He asked the co-opera- shipments of a few weeks ago, whereas the trade in flour is not only holding its ood many fields on the low ground, 
139% tion of the attending millers, and sug- own but apparently gaining. oni h y Dota te te e 
137% gested the formation of an organization ¢ o ee a b k y H en 
135 5% in Los Angeles to improve relations be- the — a — h ‘tes te sy 
are tween members of the industry. i a d, the ame, Cry weather ¥ inter- 
Mr. Husband also gave a short ad- fields. With the introduction of the .ing Co; A. L. Collins, Washburn Crosby belt ie “ees ae Se my “a 
‘ity dress, dwelling on the work of the Fed-  renten or gold mark, prices of farm (Co; S. P. McDonaid, Campbell Baking clined, - lho — a - 
May eration and appealing to nonmembers to products still were about 20 per cent Co; Henry Decker, golf professional, fazer oh tha wrenent time t aoe t $2 
pete join. below pre-war level, while farm ma- and Harvey E. Yantis, The Northwest- out ‘The or a is d d the vuallt 
tte H. E. Woolner, of the Great Western  chinery, etc., averaged over 30 per cent’ ern Miller. satisfactor ae illi 24 ne d - ai for 
“¢ Milling Co., said that this meeting was above pre-war. Harvey E. Yan. 6 kwh P or mi 1, ut deman of 
101% the first authentic business gathering of pony nila eed ah hh on account o 
ws millers in Los Angeles, and suggested t “this time.” r which has prevailed up 
ae that other meetings be held. BAKERS AND MILLERS IN CREAM MEAL PRICES oo 
R. R. Barber, Washburn Crosby Co. Mrnyeapouis. — Buckwheat flour is 
com IN LEADING MARKETS 
wel who is president of the Los Angeles WEEK END GOLF PARTY — a “2 cotton — 
Flour Men’s Club, invited the millers to vaili i uckwheat quotations, Nov. 3: Jap- 
50% - ‘ Prevailing prices for cream corn meal : 
49% attend the meetings of his organization. Kansas Crry, Mo.—A small group of per barrel Sgro lots, hasie 1068's, to va. anese, $2@2.05; silver hull, $1.95@2; 
419% Every miller present entered into the akers, millers and other allied trades- : ical int ; mixed, $2; sacked and bulkhead, 10@20c 
: y I C mem taet ta Baecelsior Gertam. Mo. Oct rious rate basing points, on Nov. 4, were ? 
48% discussion on the problems of the in- d : Slory springs, Mo., ct; as follows: Cairo, Tll., $4.90; St. Louis, less. 
48% dustry in southern California. J. L. pe and spent the following three days $4.85; Memphis, Tenn., $5.05; Little Cuicaco.— Demand for buckwheat 
ie Eichelberger, Sperry Flour Co., acted as poe ber oo, ee 7 Rock, Ark, $5.15; Louisiana (group flour is a little quiet, due to the warm 
chairman. yan age Be : ? ies: a * ro be 1), $5.35; New Orleans, $5.40. weather prevailing. With colder weath- 
olis President Anderson and Secretary i 7 ‘ii e * Th ee Fl 2a er, however, it should show considerable 
May Husband left last night for San Fran- Mills an Kansas Cit wh "ie S one improvement. Medium white buckwheat 
We cisco to attend a group meeting Nov. 5. : ab, = Senda a Pricer tnd FINDS THE WORLD LARGELY flour is quoted at $4.15 cwt, in cottons, 
16% aa y y OVERBUILT ON FLOUR MILLS car lots, Chicago. Japanese and silver 
13 FARM PRICES IN GERMANY Those present were M. Lee Marshall, Nandor von Szdsz, a consulting mill = Seeenee are quoted at $2.20@ 
13% From April to October, 1923, the value president Bakeries Service Corporation, engineer of Vienna, is in America on an " : 
Bol, of the German mark depreciated from Chicago, Harry W. Zinsmaster, Zins- extended business and pleasure trip. He Burraro. — New buckwheat flour is 
21,000 to the dollar to 4,200,000,000,000 master Bread Co., Duluth, Walter B. has traveled through the eastern and cen- quoted at $5.15 cwt, in cotton 100’s, 
to the dollar, the mark being finally sta- Phillips, The Fleischmann Co., N Yew York tral states, and is now in Canada. Be- 
12% bilized in November. According to a City, Henry Stude, Texas Bread Co. fore returning to Europe he expects to FLOUR MILLS AT MARSEILLES 
49% report of the Chamber of Commerce of Houston, Carl Mueller, Washburn Cros- visit Colorado. Marseilles, France, has 48 flour mills 
45 % Schleswig-Holstein, recently received by by Co., Chicago, Fred Clarke, vice presi- While in Minneapolis recently, Mr. and 32 macaroni and paste factories, and 
2% the Department of Commerce from Con- dent The Fleischmann Co., Chicago, L. Szész visited the State Experimental Mill _ is one of the milling centers of the whole 
47 sul General T. Jaeckel, the depreciation F. Bolser, president American Bakers’ and consulted with officials of the Uni- Mediterranean region. Last-year these 
tee of the mark was not accompanied by a_ Association, Minneapolis, A. J. Bamford, versity of Minnesota Farm School. He _ mills ground 24,000,000 bus wheat. For- 
- corresponding rise in prices of farm Bakers Weekly, Chicago, and the follow- was interested in taking back to Hun-  merly, Marseilles exported a good deal 
products. On the contrary, prices fig- ing from Kansas City: Otis B. Durbin, gary a complete collection of weed seeds of flour, the figures for the year preced- 
ures, ured on the gold basis remained consid- Durbin Brokerage Co; W. R. Morris, which prove troublesome to millers and ing the war being about 1,700,000 bbls. 
erably below pre-war levels. At the same Washburn Crosby Co; Thad L. Hoff- farmers alike. At present flour exports are prohibited, 
ad time production costs were advancing, man, president Kansas Flour Mills Co; “T find a very large overcapacity of and the mills must find a domestic mar- 
4a wages paid to farm labor having in- Harvey J. Owens, W. R. Duerr, A. T. flour mills wherever I go,” Mr, Szdsz said, ket. This they have proceeded to do, 
2%d creased appreciably, though to a lesser B. Dunn, vice presidents Kansas Flour “The world is very largely overbuilt in and the flour produced is now but little 
He extent than those of laborers in other Mills Co; R. L. Nafziger, Nafziger Bak- this respect.” less, in amount, than before the war. 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
an- Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 4. Unless otherwise noted, per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, All 
dis- quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. . 
h } Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
as brtiieg RINE BAUR o's. 56 00.00 Hae sdcecdvcees $7.40@ 7.80 $7.60@ 8.30 $....@....  $7.60@ 8.00 $7.90@ 8.50 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.10@ 8.50 $8.85@ 9.15  $8.10@ 8.35  $7.65@ 8.15 
lish Spring standard patent .............sse0e0% 7.00@ 7.50 FS? eae ae 7.25@ 7.60 7.30@ 7.85 7.25@ 7.50 7.75@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.80 7.80@ 810 ....@.... 
y in SN NEE CIE 5b ashes sineescvesseavessag 6.40@ 6.80 6.00@ 6.50 ....@.... 6.40@ 6.90 6.75@ 7.26 ....@.... 7.00@ 7.75 7.10@ 7.75 ....@.... me 
e it Hard winter short patent ............++e00 6.75@ 7.35 Pe ae 7.00@ 7.70 7.00@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.00 7.50@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 7.15@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.00 17.25@ 7.75 
the Hard winter straight............+. ‘ 6.30@ 6.70 oe kOe 6.10@ 6.70 6.40@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.65 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.50 ....@.... 7.20@ 7.60 .,.0@.... 
s in Hard winter first clear 5.60@ 6.20 @ 5.65@ 6.05 ee 6.25@ 7.00 ....@.... me 00 e@ances ee OE eee 
ca- Soft winter short patent ............seeee0 7.00@ 7.60 ae ..@. Ol ae eee ee 7.25@ 7.50 ....@.... 7.50@ 8.00 7.50@ 7.75 8.75@ 9.00 
er GOGt WIRCEE GEPAUNDE 0660s ccscscccessccere 6.50@ 6.90 Ss oles ai ..@. 6.50@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.50 *6.50@ 6.75 *7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.65  7.00@ 7.50  7.40@ 7.75 
ot Soft winter Arat Clear .....0.cccccccccccccce 5.80@ 6.25 a ee iy 6.00@ 6.40 ....@.... ee REM ep 6.50@ 7.26 ....@.... 6.00@ 6.50 
this M6 BOUT, SI oc as sarse 00s essrevetsese 6.10@ 6.45 6.15@ 6.25 A os aces 6.80@ 7.30 7.00@ 7.25 ....@.... 7.00@ 7.25 --@.. --@ 
roe Rye flour, standard ......... enghete penwanes 5.75@ 6.15 5.40@ 5.50 <3 epee ies 5.50@ 5.75 ....@.--- 6.70@ 6.90 ey -@. 
ex- Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas apres patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
EG ns osiee ees $8. 2098. 60 (49's) #6. 306. 60 (49's) $6. bogs. 80 (49's) $....@.. $8.25 @ 8.75 $7.30@7.70 
, at San Francisco. ees -@.. -@.. -@.. ee ee éves 
*Includes near-by ‘straights, tNash ville prices basis ‘top. Ohio River ‘points. for soft winter wheat flour. 
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BIG INCREASE IN 
JAPANESE TARIFF 


Government Committee Determines Upon 100 
Per Cent Increase on Wheat Imports 
and 50 Per Cent on Flour 


Toxyo, Japan, Oct. 18.—An increase 
of 100 per cent in the customs duty on 
wheat was decided upon yesterday at a 
meeting of the government’s tariff com- 
mittee, which was attended by the minis- 
ter of finance, Mr. Hamaguchi. Thus the 
first step has been taken toward the 
enactment of the regulation which is so 
stoutly opposed by millers of Japan and 
by many economists. 

According to the bill presented to the 
committee, the duty on wheat will be 
raised from 77 sen per 100 kin (nomi- 
nally 38%c per 132.27 Ibs) to 1 yen 54 
sen (77c), and the duty on wheat flour 
will be boosted 50 per cent to 2 yen 
77% sen (nominally $1.38) per 132.27 
Ibs. The bill also raises the tariff on 
linoleum and art paper. 

The bill will now go to the cabinet for 
consideration, but inasmuch as the minis- 
ter of finance gave it his complete ap- 
proval yesterday, it is not likely that the 
cabinet will make any changes in it. 
Approved by the cabinet, the bill has 
slight chance of being defeated when 
presented to the Diet, which meets the 
last week in December, as the cabinet 
controls an overwhelming majority. 

As the new tariff cannot possibly go 
into effect before Jan. 1, the action of 
the committee yesterday is expected to 
create.another period of heavy buying in 
foreign markets. The price at which 
Australian wheat ‘was quoted yesterday, 
c.i.f., Yokohama, was 11 yen per 100 





present rate of exchange. 

Wholesale flour prices per 49-Ib bag 
yesterday were as follows: Nippon Flour 
Co., Pine brand, 5.90 yen; Bamboo brand, 
5.50 yen; cheapest grade, 5.40 yen; Nis- 
shin Flour Co., Camelia brand, 6 yen; 
Superior No. 1, Napoleon brand, import- 
ed, 6.50 yen. (The yen is now quoted 
at 39¢c, official rate.) 

Japanese wheat merchants and flour 
mills have within the past few weeks 
carried on heavy buying operations in 
both Australia and Canada. There were 
several reasons for their sudden activity, 
in addition to the prospective increase 
in tariff duties. 

The continuation of the war in China 
and the prospect of its dragging on for 
some weeks or months precluded the pos- 
sibility of turning to Manchuria for the 
usual large supply of cereals. Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin placed an embargo on all 
cereals, and until he was hard pressed 
for money which could not be raised oth- 
erwise, he was not likely to let go of his 
supply of wheat. As it had been gen- 
erally believed that the war would be of 
short duration, the stopping of Man- 
churian wheat had not affected the price 
of wheat here to any great extent until 
recently, but now it has registered de- 
cided increases. 

Another reason for the recent buying 
activities was the announcement by the 
department of agriculture that Japan’s 
wheat crop would probably not come up 
to expectations. The crop estimate is 
now placed at about 27,500,000 bus, more 
than 1,000,000 bus less than the average 
for the past few years. Consequently, 
the price of wheat has jumped from 7.80 
yen per 100 kin to 9.50 yen (which with 
the yen worth 39c instead of par, 50c, 
is approximately $1.65 bu). 

Leading merchants have just complet- 
ed contracts for December delivery to 
the amount of 80,000 tons. The Sugar 
Trading Co. has purchased 23,000 tons, 
Suzuki Shoten 25,000, and the Mitsubishi 
Trading Co. 12,500, all in Australia. 
Wheat purchased so far in Canada by 
the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha amounts to 
11,000 tons; by the Sugar sees Co., 
tones by the Asano Bussan Kaisha, 












The stocks of wheat held leading 
windling. 
stock enou 
the stocks of 
de- 











kin, or approximately $1.95 bu at the ‘ 
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must pay a 20 per cent premium on 
wheat purchased abroad and the whole 
country suffering from a business de- 
pression which cuts down the spending 
power of the people, the use of bread 
is likely to decline. Bread, it is believed, 
would become popular as a general arti- 
cle of diet if the country could recover 
economically so the working people could 
afford to buy it, but at present the con- 
ditions are such that even rice is too 
expensive for a large section of the pop- 
ulation to afford as a daily food, and 
bread is considered a delicacy. 
H, J. Scuvucx. 


CHARLES L. ROOS RETIRES 
FROM MILLING BUSINESS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Charles L. Roos, 
widely known in the industry as secre- 
tary, treasurer and manager of the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
last week disposed of his interest in that 
company to George H. Hunter, presi- 
dent, and his associates, and will retire 
from all active connection with milling. 
While Mr. Roos has had the step in con- 
templation for some time, his immediate 
decision is occasioned by concern over 
the health of Mrs. Roos. They contem- 
plate a residence in California, probably 
preceded by a several months’ trip 
abroad. Mr. Roos has no plans for re- 
engaging in active business, and his pres- 
ent retirement may be permanent. 

Mr. Roos, familiarly known as 
“Charles” to hundreds of millers, has 
been an important figure in milling for 
many years. Formerly connected with a 
mill at New Ulm, Minn., he came to the 
Southwest nearly a quarter of a century 
ago as manager of a company formed 
for the purpose of co-operative sale of 
flour, principally for export. In 1912, 
following the discontinuance of this con- 
nection, he became associated with the 
Hunter company, at first in charge of 
sales and later as executive. 

In the period of his milling activities 
in the Southwest he has always been 
prominent in association activities, not 
only in this district but in national af- 
fairs. He was the immediate predecessor 
of Tipton S. Blish, now chairman of the 
board of directors, as president of the 
Millers’ National Federation. Mr. and 
Mrs. Roos have one son, engaged in the 
lumber business in northeastern Kansas. 

Incidental to Mr. Roos’s retirement, 
George H. Hunter, president of the 
Wellington company and an invalid for 
many years, will take a more active part 
in the conduct of its affairs. He has 
largely regained his health. 


ORIGINATOR OF TRAVELING 
OVEN IS DEAD AT MONTREAL 


Cutcaco, Irt.—Word has been received 
here of the death of W. J. Roberts, a 
vice president of the Baker-Perkins Co., 
Inc., at Montreal, Que., on Nov. 2. He 
was well known in baking circles, not 
only on this continent but in all parts 
of the world, having built ovens and in- 
stalled machinery in practically every 
country in Europe and elsewhere. De- 
ceased originated the idea of a travel- 
ing oven for bread, and he had entire 
charge of the installation of one in the 
plant of that well-known Canadian bak- 
er, Dent Harrison, at Montreal, about 
17 or 18 years ago. Mr. Roberts since 
that time had been actively interested in 
the improvements that brought about the 
modern traveling oven of today. He 
was born in England, and had been with 
the Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., for a great 
many years. S. O. Werner. 











DENVER FEDERATION MEETING 
Denver, Coro.—More than 30 millers 
from ‘Denver and other cities in Colorado 
attended the district meeting of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation in Denver, Oct. 
28. J. K. Mullen, president Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., regional director 
of the Federation, and J. R. Forsyth, of 
the Longmont Farmers’ Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., arranged for the meeting and 

were hosts at a luncheon preceding it. 
The principal speaker of the occasion 
was Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Federation, who explained the Federa- 
tion’s plan for national work in the in- 
terest of the milling industry, and its 
present campaign being conducted 


through group meetings such as the one 
held. 

Mr. Anderson made an exceedingly fa- 
vorable impression on Colorado millers, 
and in the discussion which followed it 
developed that millers of this state had 
overlooked an opportunity in not having 
a state association. On motion of Mr. 
Forsyth, he was appointed chairman of 
a committee of millers to formulate plans 
for a state association and complete the 
organization as soon as possible. It was 
believed that much good could be accom- 
plished in the correction of selling terms, 
contract cancellations and various other 
difficulties which constantly confront 
millers of this state. 

On Monday preceding the meeting Mr. 
Anderson and A. P. Husband, secretary 
Millers’ National Federation, were taken 
for a drive through the Denver Mountain 
Parks and entertained at dinner at the 
Denver Motor Club in Bear Creek 
Canyon. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT SHOWS 
EUROPE’S BUYING POWER 


Lonpnon, Ewna., Oct. 22.—The total 
quantities of wheat and flour shipped 
to Europe since the commencement of 
the present cereal year help the trade to 
realize the tremendous demand and inci- 
dentally the buying power of the Con- 
tinent. A study of the figures given this 
week shows that, to date, the quantity 
actually shipped exceeds that of last 
year by more than 30 per cent. This 
huge total put afloat during the 11 weeks 
of this crop year, no doubt largely to 
meet the genuine demands of Europe, 
has brought a feeling of repletion on 
the part of the majority of buyers. 

Further demands will undoubtedly be 
made eventually upon the exporting 
countries, but with the present pause 
have come hesitating markets which, al- 
though accompanied by violent fluctua- 
tions, have produced a net decline in 
values. On Oct. 9 No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba wheat for October-November ship- 
ment sold at 69s 6d; on Oct. 13 it had 
declined to 65s Gd. Prices, however, 
soared again to 68s 9d, but today they 
are back to about 65s 6d. While such 
wide movements have been in evidence 
as regards wheat, spring wheat flour has 
been very quiet; in fact, the only de- 
scription which has shown any animation 
at all has been Australian flour, which 
until today has been in good demand. 

C. F. G. Rares. 








NEW EVANSVILLE ELEVATOR 
IS PLACED IN OPERATION 


ZVANSVILLE, Inv. — The Evansville 
Grain Elevator Co. was incorporated 
Nov. 1, with a capital stock of $50,000. 
The officers are Samuel B. Bell, of 
Evansville, president, Charles Vincent 
secretary and treasurer, and Frank 
Hudgins vice president. Mr. Vincent 
and Mr, Hudgins have moved to Evans- 
ville from their former home at Nash- 
ville, and are actively in charge of the 
business of the concern. 

The new elevator has been completed, 
covering a space 100x80 ft on the Ohio 
River bank west of the city, giving the 
concern both river «nd rail transporta- 
tion facilities. Grain is now being re- 
ceived, much of it new wheat and corn. 
Oats and soy beans are included in the 
stocks handled. Most of the business of 
the concern will be done in the South, 
and for this purpose an office will be 
maintained in Nashville. 

W. W. Ross. 





LONG TRAIN OF POULTRY FEED 

Boston, Mass.—The longest train of 
poultry feed ever received in New Eng- 
land recently entered Maine. This “All 
Maine Train,” as it was called, was made 
up of 60 cars and contained 30,000 bags 
grain, all consigned to the Eastern Grain 
Co., jobbers, of Portland and Bangor. 
It was sent out by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., leaving Lancaster, Pa. The 
special skirted New York and Boston, 
passing over the Boston & Maine lines 
via the Fitchburg division and Ayer 
Junction. Then it was broken apart, all 
but one car being consigned to 46 towns 
and cities in Maine. The shipment 
weighed 1,500 tons. ; 
Louis W. DePass. 
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EMBARGO ON GRAIN 
TO DULUTH LIFTED 


Closure in Effect for One Week—All Records 
in Grain Movement Broken During 
October at Head of Lakes 





Duturn, Minn.—The embargo on the 
acceptance of grain shipments from the 
country to Duluth was lifted Nov. 1, 
after being in effect one week. At the 
time it was ordered the railroads claimed 
to have a little more than 15,000 cars 
of grain headed for Duluth and un!oad- 
ed. During the week the elevators at 
Duluth-Superior unloaded more than 
9,000 cars. 

October saw all records of grain move- 
ment within a month in the Duluth mar- 
ket broken, and probably few other 
markets have ever approached the vol- 
ume. The high mark for the Northwest 
prior to this was in December, 1915, 
when Minneapolis received 44,770,000 
bus. The total received here in October 
this year was 58,581,322 bus, and ship- 
ments were 52,744,103 bus, making the 
total handling 111,325,425 bus. Of this 
amount wheat receipts comprised 32,- 
779,834 bus, and shipments 29,204,996 
bus. In September the total of receipts 
and shipments was 73,561,936 bus. 

The export and eastern demand for 
grain has fallen off sharply, and holders 
find it difficult to make sales and get 
stuff out of elevators. Grain already 
in the East is not moving freely, ac- 
cording to reports, and the heavy move- 
ment seems to have temporarily, at least, 
choked trade channels. The heavy move- 
ment inbound keeps up, and unless the 
situation improves quickly it will be dif- 
ficult to find storage space. 

Shipments of grain to Canadian ports 
have practically ceased, and most of 
that going out now is destined to Buf- 
falo. 

F. G. Cartson. 


Grain Records at Buffalo Broken 

Burrato, N. Y.—All existing records 
for grain movement at this port were 
shattered in October, when lake receipts 
exceeded 52,000,000 bus, or 5,000,000 in 
excess of any previous month’s record. 
The estimated receipts for the month 
were: wheat, 34,656,322 bus; corn, 2,617,- 
420; oats, 3,080,061; barley, 7,668,298; 
rye, 4,666,153; total, 52,742,254. 

In spite of this tremendous volume 
of business the elevators and eastern 
trunk lines, aided by the canal and 
Montreal fleets, handled the tonnage at 
a rapid pace and there was practically 
no congestion here. 

Receipts for the week ending Oct. 31 
were in excess of 12,000,000 bus, of which 
the bulk, 9,555,115 bus, was wheat. 
Montreal clearances in that period to- 
taled 930,500 bus. The barge canal han- 
dled a big tonnage, loading 1,436,000 
bus. Rail receipts were: oats, 69 cars; 
wheat, 10; corn, 80; barley, 16; rye, 4; 
buckwheat, 15. 

Grain in store here totaled as follows, 
including that in elevators and afloat: 
wheat, American 7,461,847 bus, Canadian 
2,797,401; corn, American, 2,646,460; 
oats, American 4,343,053, Canadian 243,- 
322; barley, American 842,044, Canadian 
304,433; rye, American, 1,998,898. 

It is estimated that port receipts for 
this year will exceed 180,000,000 bus 
grain. Early loading winter storage 
cargoes are being placed at 5%c bu, and 
already there are more than 5,000,000 bus 
in storage in steamers in winter quar- 
ters. Rates for November loading are 
not to the liking of vessel owners, and 
some prefer to tie up their boats now. 
In spite of the heavy receipts the amount 
of grain in elevators shows an increase 
of only slightly more than 1,000,000 bus 
in a week, and this indicates the speed 
with which the grain is being handled. 
The bulk of the grain received last week 
was destined for Europe. 

P. D. FaAHNEsTOCK. 





GRAIN WAREHOUSE BURNS 

Gtiascow, Scortanp, Oct. 20.—A de- 
structive fire occurred tonight in a big 
grain store in Leith, Edinburgh, owned 
by David Miller, corn merchant and mill 
master. The damage is estimated at 
about £10,000, and the building, of five 
stories, was reduced to a skeleton. The 
contents consisted of grain and feeding- 
stuffs. 
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COST ACCOUNTING 
IN WHEAT MILLING 


Subject to Be Discussed at Washington in 
Conference Between Sydney Anderson and 
Chamber of Commerce Representative 


Cuicaco, Inu.—E. W. McCullough, 
head of the department of manufacture, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, made the statement, while he was 
here directing the cost accounting con- 
ference on Oct, 28-29, that he had ar- 
ranged an appointment with Sydney 
Anderson, president Millers’ National 
Federation, at Washington to discuss 
the subject of cost accounting in the 
wheat milling industry in the near 
future. 

The conference was the second Chi- 
cago one, and the third of its kind. 
About 100 trade associations were repre- 
sented. Those present displayed much 
interest in the proceedings, telling 
frankly of the progress their respective 
associations had made in uniform cost 
accounting. They all seemed to agree 
that such a system was one of the most 
important matters possible for a trade 
association to consider and adopt, 

It was brought out that the same re- 
sults had been reached through differ- 
ent methods, but the plan which had 
proven most effective was the appoint- 
ment of an active cost accounting com- 
mittee from among the executives, the 
employment of an accountant familiar 
with the details of that particular indus- 
try, and the development of a simple cost 
manual, applicable to both large and 
small manufacturers. Many representa- 
tives admitted that their associations 
had wasted considerable time and money 
by trying to introduce complicated man- 
uals. 

The consensus of opinion seemed to 
be that an association should bave field 
men available to members to establish 
cost systems for them. Several of the 
associations, which had been most suc- 
cessful and accomplished the most in 
this direction, found it advisable to 
supply the services of these field ac- 
countants at reduced costs. Most of 
them, it was learned, were so equipped 
that they could answer all questions as 
to this work and could direct and help 
any member or nonmember in cost ac- 
counting. 

T. M. Chivington, secretary American 
Corn Millers’ Federation, attended all 
the sessions to get pointers to further 
the uniform cost accounting plan which 
has been before his members for about a 
year. E. S. Wagner, Millers’ National 
Federation, and L. F. Brown, secretary 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, were also present. 








S. O. WERNER. 





EUROPEAN FLOUR TRADE 
CONSIDERED PROMISING 


H. B. Smith, special London repre- 
sentative of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, reports on the Euro- 
pean flour trade situation as follows: 

“There seems to be every prospect of 
continued good trade in flour for Europe 
for the rest of this crop season. This is 
largely due to the fact that the rather 
large supplies of both rye and wheat 
which usually come from Russia and the 
Danube basin for milling in Europe will 
be much smaller than last year. These 
territories are almost out of the market. 
In addition Poland has increased the ex- 
port duties on rye, rye flour and beans, 
indicating it will have none to export, but 
on the other hand will probably import 
at least as much as it did last year. 

“This means European countries must 
turn to the western hemisphere for a 
large part of their supplies of either 
grain or flour. While it is usually diffi- 
cult for American mills to compete with 
wheat and rye supplies from Russia and 
the Danube basin, on the contrary they 
can compete on a reasonable basis with 
American export wheat. This puts 
American mills in a stronger position 
this year to secure European flour trade 
than they were last year. 

“Several countries are very far behind 
in satisfying their import requirements, 
this being true.in particular of France, 
Austria and Italy. In both France and 
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Austria one of the important reasons is 
the control of internal bread prices, 
which in turn has been reflected on do- 
mestic wheat prices, keeping both consid- 
erably below world price levels, and re- 
sulting in very small imports to date. 
It is inevitable, however, that when they 
have exhausted present supplies they 
must come into the market later in the 
season. The situation, therefore, is more 
favorable than it has been for some time 
for American mills to get a fairly large 
share of the European flour trade.” 





DECATUR MILLING CO. TO 
OPERATE HOMINY PLANT 


Curcaco, I11.—The Decatur (lIIl.) 
Milling Co. has been incorporated under 
the laws of Delaware with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000, and will operate the 
American Hominy plant in that city, 
recently purchased by Edward D. Evans, 
of the Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis. 
H. H. Corman is president and general 
manager of the new company, L. T. 
Armstrong secretary-treasurer, and E. 
Nattkemper general sales manager. W. 
M. Chumard is mill superintendent and 
T. J. Sanders head engineer. 

The new concern has acquired the 
Hudnut brands under which the Ameri- 
can Hominy Co. distributed its goods, 
and will manufacture everything in the 
way of corn goods, including meal, grits, 
corn flour, hominy and _ bakers’ flours. 
The mill has a capacity of 10,000@12,000 
bus corn daily, and it is expected that 
it will start operating on Dec. 1. Noth- 
ing definite is known as to the wheat 
mill, but it is expected that this plant 
will be started after the corn mill has 
gotten under way. 

Mr. Corman, president and general 
manager of the new corporation, began 
his career in the corn milling business 
in this plant in 1898, starting as a 
stenographer for W. H. Suffern, of the 
Suffern-Hunt Co., which built its first 
mill on this location. When the plant 
was later sold to the American Hominy 
Co. Mr. Corman, through a series of 
promotions, had reached the position of 
manager. He managed the Decatur plant 
of the American Hominy Co. until the 
offices were consolidated, and then went 
to the company’s headquarters at In- 
dianapolis as general sales manager. He 
came to Chicago when the general office 
was moved here, and remained with the 
American Hominy Co. until its plants 
were closed, then going to Springfield as 
manager of the Elevator Milling Co. 

S. O. Werner. 





CORN MILL QUESTIONNAIRE 
MEETS MILLING RESPONSE 


Cuicaco, Ir1.—More than two thirds 
of the corn mills listed have replied to 
the questionnaire sent out by T. M. Chiv- 
ington, secretary American Corn Millers’ 
Federation, since Oct. 9. 

This survey of the corn milling ca- 
pacity of the United States, which is 
being made in the interests of the corn 
millers who reply to the questionnaire 
and associate members of the Federation 
who are engaged in lines of business 
allied to milling, is going to be of great 
value, in that it will show not only the 
total capacity, but also the percentage 
of operation in 1924 to Oct. 1. 

Replies to the questionnaire indicate 
that a number of corn milling plants 
that have been down for some time are 
planning to operate when the new crop 
moves, 

Mr. Chivington has just mailed another 


-lot of postal cards, accompanied by a 


circular letter of explanation, to the mills 
that have neglected to answer his ques- 


tions. 
S. O. Werner. 





A PASSING LANDMARK 

New York, N. Y.—The recent demoli- 
tion of an old stone building at Canajo- 
harie, N. Y., brings back recollections of 
the days when New York state was im- 
portant in wheat production. In 1840 
the building was occupied by Loucks & 
Gray, who were large shippers of wheat 
via the Erie Canal to all eastern points. 

About 1847 Benjamin Smith and Elias 
Stillwell leased the building and in it 
operated a general store under the name 


of Smith & Co., Smith later being joined 
by his brother, Adam, under the firm 
name of B. & A. Smith. 

In 1848 James Arkell, a young English- 
man, began the manufacture of cotton 
flour sacks in a little shop near by, for 
which a good demand was developed, and 
the next year the Smiths became asso- 
ciated with him under the firm name of 
Arkell & Smiths, and the business was 
incorporated under this name in 1884 and 
is now in its sixty-fifth year. 

Later Mr. Arkell entered politics and 
was elected a senator, and in commemo- 
ration of him his son, Bartlett Arkell, 
is erecting a new library in Canajoharie 
and fittingly using the stone of the old 
building in constructing this memorial. 

W. QuAcKENBUSH. 





AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
CONTROL IN ARGENTINA 


Buenos Ares, ArGgentTinA.—The min- 
ister of agriculture has submitted to con- 
gress proposed legislation for the control 
by the government of commerce in agri- 
cultural products, for the purpose of 
preventing and suppressing monopolies 
and other acts prejudicial to the agricul- 
tural interests of the country. 

The bill as submitted provides for the 
establishment of official standards for 
each product as well as standard types of 
containers therefor, and the creation of 
a commission made up of three members, 
to be known as the agricultural trade 
control commission, which would be 
charged with the enforcement of the law. 

The executive would also be authorized 
to construct grain elevators and public 
warehouses at seaports, railway terminals, 
and elsewhere, funds necessary for the 
purpose to be obtained by the issuance 
of bonds in a sum not to exceed 50,000,- 
000 paper pesos. The executive would 
be empowered to turn over to private 
companies the construction and the ex- 
ploitation of the elevators under a guar- 
anty of a profit of 6 per cent per annum 
for a period of 10 years. 





APPLETON MILL REVERTS 
TO ITS FORMER OWNERS 


Mitwavkeer, Wis.—The property of the 
Appleton Cereal Mills reverted to the 
former owners, members of the Willy 
family, when it was offered for sale by 
the sheriff of Outagamie County on Oct. 
27 in pursuance of an action to foreclose 
on a mortgage of $50,000. F. S. Brad- 
ford, attorney, representing Mrs. Cath- 
erine K. Willy and Mrs. Louise S. Gal- 
pin, entered a bid of $49,000, which was 
accep<ed. 

The mills, a pioneer industry of the 
Fox River valley, and formerly known as 
the Willy & Co. flour mills, were acquired 
several years ago by A. L. Nichols and 
associates, who incorporated the Apple- 
ton Cereal Mills and gave a mortgage for 
the greater part of the purchase price. 

There is now before the Wisconsin su- 
preme court an appeal from a deficiency 
judgment from the Outagamie circuit 
court, holding Mr. Nichols not liable per- 
sonally for the mortgage indebtedness. 

L. E. Meyer. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to Oct. 18, 1924 (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbls— 


Mat. 160) ciccccsove $3,215 2,865 8,035 
SO eee 3,233 2,718 2,993 
Sept. 28-Oct. 4 ....... 3,225 2,869 3,095 
Get, GED cecvcccccccee 3,456 3,122 2,975 
ee ee ee $3,065 2,925 2,900 
July 1-Oct. 18 ....... 43,638 42,7381 43,975 
Flour, July 1-Oct. 18, 
bbIls— 

WROTE. c ccc cescccsce 4,473 4,086 4,291 
SEOEED: 06.000 ods cues 60 170 


Wheat, July 1-Oct. 18, 
bus— 
Receipts from farms. .445,000 392,000 413,000 


TEBPOPES osc ccccescees 79,958 42,900 85,443 
BOOED oc avccecceces 1,401 5,200 6,098 
Ground by mills...... 201,600 192,200 197,887 
Wheat stocks, Oct. 18, 

bus— 
At terminals ......... 89,341 70,692 36,915 


At country elevators, 
mille and in transit.146,192 155,808 146,926 
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ST. LOUIS BAKERY 
COMBINATION WITH 
EASTERN INTERESTS 


St. Louis, Mo.—Information has 
been made public here that stock- 
holders of the American Bakery 
Co., operating five bakeries in St. 
Louis, have accepted a proposition 
to form a combination with eastern 
baking interests. The transaction 
would involve all securities of the 
St. Louis firm, amounting to more 
than $2,000,000. 

Under the terms of the proposi- 
tion the holders of 9,312 shares of 
common stock will receive $75 per 
share for their stock, and holders of 
preferred stock $100 per share. Out- 
standing bonds amounting to $540,- 
000 will be taken over by the new 
corporation. 

Although A. F. Welle, president 
of the American Bakery Co., has not 
made public details regarding the 
identity of the eastern interests, it 
is said they are either the United 
Bakeries Corporation or the Ward 
interests. Plants operated in St. 
Louis by the American Bakery Co. 
are the Welle-Boettler Bakery, the 
Heydt Bakery, the Freund Bakery, 
the Hauck-Hoerr Bakery and the 
Home Bakery. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





MILWAUKEE STORAGE FOR 
GRAIN MARKETING CO. 


Mitwavukee, Wis.—Arrangements are 
under way for the establishment of 
warehouse and elevator facilities in 
Milwaukee for the Grain Marketing 
Co., which formed local connections 
shortly after its incorporation several 
months ago. While details are withheld, 
it is understood that the concrete tanks 
of Milwaukee Road elevator E, remain- 
ing from the fire which destroyed the 
main house last June, and having a ca- 
pacity of 600.000 bus, will be used at 
once. The Milwaukee road some time 
ago announced its intention to rebuild 
the house. 

A. R. Templeton, manager Mapl-Flake 
Mills, Inc., at Milwaukee, who is presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, will direct Grain Marketing Co. 
affairs here, and it has just been an- 
nounced that A. R. Taylor, a former 
president of the chamber, is also joining 
the Marketing organization at Milwau- 
kee. Mr. Taylor was formerly a partner 
in the Tavlor & Bournique Co., and more 
recently Milwaukee manager for the Car- 
gill Grain Co., Minneapolis, which oper- 
ated the burned elevator. 

L, E. Meyer. 





E. P. MITCHELL SUCCEEDS MR. MORRIS 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—E. P. Mitchell, 
who has been acting as district sales 
manager, will succeed W. R. Morris as 
manager of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Kansas City. Mr. Morris will leave next 
week for New York, where he will be- 
come manager of the Washburn Crosby 

. Office. 

Mr. Mitchell came to Kansas City over 
a year ago from Philadelphia, where he 
was engaged in the flour business for 
several years. 

Walter R. Barry, who came to Kan- 
sas City from Minneapolis when the 
company began to operate its mill here, 
will accompany Mr. Morris to the New 
York office. He has been a sales man- 
ager for the Kansas City office. 

The regular Tuesday luncheon of 
Kansas City millers last week was 
turned into some semblance of a fare- 
well party, with Mr. Morris as honor 
guest. A wrist watch, in white gold, 
was given him by millers with whom he 
was associated in his residence here, and 
a letter of regard, signed by millers in 
Kansas City territory, was also pre- 
sented. 

Harvey E. Yawrtis. 
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MINNESOTA BAKING 
FIRM BECOMES BIG 
NATIONAL COMBINE 


The Purity Baking Co. of St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth, 
which recently absorbed the Banner- 
Grocers’ Baking Co., of Cincinnati, 
and its branch companies, has com- 
pleted negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the business and plants of 
the Tri-State Baking Co., Flint, 
Mich. The latter company has op- 
erated bakeries in Akron and To- 
ledo, Ohio, and Detroit, Flint, Bat- 
tle Creek and Jackson, Mich. All 
details have been worked out, and 
transfer of the properties will prob- 
ably be made this week. 

With the acquisition of the Tri- 
State plants, the Purity Baking Co. 
is now one of the big bakery com- 
binations of the country. Thomas 
O’Connor and M. L. Molan, of Min- 
neapolis, are the active heads. 


CUBA’S SEPTEMBER FLOUR 
IMPORTS SHOW INCREASE 


Havana, Cusa, Oct. 25.—Flour imports 
into Cuba during September were larger 
than in previous months, the total being 
103,248 sacks, of 200 lbs each, 85 per 
cent of which was from the United 
States, the remainder from Canada. 
There is no uniformity in present quo- 
































































































Canada, first patents $9.20@9.40, export 
patents $8.70@9, clears $8.40@8.70; Min- 
nesota patents $9@9.40, straights $8.50 
@9; Kansas flours, $7.50@9, in accord- 
ance with the wide range of qualities 
offered, some blended flours being quoted 
at $7.60@7.80, all in sacks of 200 lbs. 
Soft wheat flours from several states, 
notably Illinois, are being quoted at $7.20 
@8.60. Several transactions are reported 
this week, but buyers in general continue 
to be afraid of the market, and think 
there will be lower prices shortly. The 
election in the United States naturally 
is exerting a depressing influence upon 
business in all lines here. 

Luis Menenvez Bianco. 


VERMONT FEED DEALERS 
WANT MORE CASH TRADE 


Vermont feed and grain dealers met 
recently at Burlington to hear sugges- 
tions from state officials concerning bet- 
ter trade practices. The following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

We recommend that the members of 
this association adopt a more uniform 
method of selling grains and feeds: 

First—By converting as much of the 
grain business as possible from credit 
to cash. 

Second—Make a difference of 10 per 
cent per cwt between credit and cash. 
rd—Charge extra for deliveries. 
Fourth—Charge 6 per cent interest on 
all accounts after 30 days. 

E. H. Jones, commissioner of agricul- 
ture, gave an interesting talk on the 
work of his department, and in the 
course of his remarks laid emphasis on 
the importance of the relations between 
the grain dealer and the farmer. He 
said: “I was especially interested in the 
roposition to make a distinction in price 
een the customer who takes his 

ain in large quantities for cash and 
the one who buys by the single hun- 
dred and asks By to deliver it, and 
then trust him for it. The application 
of that common sense and good judg- 
ment upon which we Vermonters some- 
s pride ourselves can lead us to no 
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tations, which average about as follows: ° 
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Other speakers were: E. B. Cornwall, 
president Vermont Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; H. B. Ellenberger, of the Ver- 
mont Agricultural Experiment Station; 
S. G. Judd, extension dairy specialist; 
Dr. E. Van Alstine, specialist in agron- 
omy; E. H. Jones, secretary Eastern 
Federation of Grain Merchants of the 
State of New York; C. H. Stearns, for- 
mer lieutenant governor; George W. 
Courtney, City Feed Co., St. Albans; 
Charles M. Cox, president St. Albans 
Grain Co. 

The officers and executive committee 
of the association are as follows: presi- 
dent, Dan M. Johnson, Essex Junction; 
vice president, A. W. Braisted, Benning- 
ton; secretary, C. F. Dowe, St. Albans; 
treasurer, C. H. Stearns, Johnson. 
County representatives: A. W. Norton, 
Vergennes; E. J. Fowler, Manchester 
Depot; W. A. Church, Richmond; Wil- 
liam Ide, St. Johnsbury; H. E. Currier, 
Concord; E. J. Parker, Grand Isle; A. 
H. Slayton, Morrisville; E. H. Mason, 


of the state know little or nothing of 
the possibilities of the agricultural col- 
lege as a help for commercial milling, 
it is planned to designate some day next 
June as “Millers’ Day.” Kansas mill- 
ers will be invited to Manhattan, a short 
drive from Kansas City, and shown 
the experimental wheat fields and other 
work of the school. 
Harvey E, Yantis. 


FURTHER REDUCTION IN 
SPANISH WHEAT CROP 


Barcerona, Spatn, Oct. 23. — The 
weather is generally favorable for late 
crops in Spain, and there is frequent 
rainfall, insuring good yields of olives 
and grapes. It appears, however, that 
there is a further reduction in the wheat 
crop. Figures ascertained by the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome are confirmed here. These place 
the total 1924 production of wheat in 
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THE FAITH OF AMERICA 
AST July, Senator La Follette issued a direct challenge to American 
industry, and in large measure to the existing institutions of Ameri- 
Never before had such a challenge been made in a form 
to command the attention of the entire nation; never before had the issue 
to be tested at the polls been thus clearly defined. 

The triumph of yesterday’s election is not the return to office of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, although in that the nation has done well, but the over- 
whelming repudiation of the principles represented by Senator La Follette. 
He professed to be the champion of the farmer, and nearly all the grain 
states gave their electoral vote to the President; he proclaimed himself 
the guardian of labor against capital, and without exception the great 
industrial states supported the Republican candidate by enormous ma- 


As the election issues were drawn, the Democratic vote may rightly 
be added to the Republican in determining the nation’s attitude toward 
the basic principles of its political, industrial and social structure. Amer- 
ica’s belief in the essential soundness of its institutions is not only un- 
shaken, but stronger than ever before; there is no mistaking the will of 
the people as it has just expressed itself. 

The defeat of Senator La Follette by a narrow margin would have 
meant a temporary breathing space, but a future clouded with fear. 
terday’s vote is a triumphant vindication of our entire scheme of orderly 
living; it means that American government and American industry are 
founded unshakably on the good will of the entire nation. 
is open to go forward courageously and hopefully, in the knowledge that 
our -national institutions are made secure by the faith of the people. 


Yes- 


Now the way 








Randolph; F. R. Sherman, Newport; 
G. N. E. Burditt, Rutland; F. M. Kemp- 
ton, Barre; Godfrey Crosby, Brattle- 
boro; Norman Williams, Woodstock. 





SCHOOL TO EXPERIMENT 
WITH MILLING WHEATS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The milling school 
of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, will bring the experi- 
mental mill used by its students up to 
date in equipment and design, so that 
it will be an accurate instrument for 
testing the milling values of various 
varieties of wheat. The school will ex- 
periment with Turkey wheat and other 
species not so popular with millers, in 
an effort to find a cross of some sort 
which would incorporate the good fea- 
tures of the other hard wheats with 
those of Turkey. 

The experimental mill, while sufficient 
for purposes of instruction, needs addi- 
tional equipment before it can turn out 
standard grades of flour. Unless this 
equipment is added, the tests proposed 
would be of little value to commercial 
mills. 

A committee of three operative millers 
will be appointed to examine the prop- 
erty and determine what changes should 
be made and what additions are needed. 
The millers of Kansas will be asked to 

behind their representatives in the 
state legislature and put rong an ap- 
propriation for sufficient funds to buy 
the needed equipment. 

With o peer equipped plant, the 
school would ready to take up any 
research work in the interests of mill- 
ing, Dr. C. O. Swanson, dean, says. 

In the belief that most of the millers 


Spain at 126,000,000 bus, compared with 
157,000,000 last year. It is unofficially 
reported that there is a large carry-over 
from the abundant crop of last year. 
This cannot be definitely stated, but at 
least it can be said that the carry-over 
is sufficient to make up to a large ex- 
tent for the present year’s shortage. 

The rye crop is estimated at 30,000,000 
bus, compared with 28,000,000 last year, 
oats at 25,000,000 bus, against 40,000,000 
last year, corn 26,000,000 bus, against 
24,000,000 last year, and cleaned rice 
149,695 short tons, compared with 165,- 
048 last year. 

A royal order prohibits the distillation 
of alcohol from sugar beets and forbids 
the use of alcohol distilled from grains 
in the wine industry. Hitherto large 
quantities of alcohol have been obtained 
from imported corn. 


Feperico Montracup CasTELLANoO. 





BOARD MEETING OF BAKERS 


Curicaco, Inu.—The board of governors 
of the American Bakers’ Association will 
hold a meeting at the Chicago headquar- 
ters on Nov. 20-21. Many important 
matters are to be considered, one of 
which will be the question of selecting a 
meeting place for the annual convention 
in 1925. 

S. O. Werner. 





RE-ENTERS FEED BUSINESS 


H. R. Wilber, president Wilber Feed 
Co., Inc., Jamestown, N. Y., announces 
his re-entry into the feed business. Mr. 
Wilber is well known to the feed trade 
of the eastern states, and was one of the 
early vice presidents and directors of 


the United States Feed Distributors’ 


Association. 


November 5, 1924 


GERMAN FLOUR DUTY 
DROPPED TEMPORARILY 


HamsurG, Germany, Oct. 20.—On Oct. 
15 the government made the statement 
that for the time being it had given up 
the idea of passing any tariff legislation 
against grain or flour, also that it had 
withdrawn all proposed bills. This is a 
peculiar way in which to dispose of such 
an important subject, for while it is the 
opinion of most people that a duty 
would be suicidal for any political party, 
still the idea of letting the tariff drop 
for the time being is far from satisfac- 
tory. It is only another uncertainty in- 
jected into an already difficult situation, 
for importers do not want to buy ahead 
on such a promise. It would have been 
better for all concerned if the govern- 
ment had assured the trade that there 
would be no duty for a definitely stated 
period. 





COTTON CROP OF UNITED 
STATES 12,675,000 BALES 


A United States cotton crop of 12,- 
675,000 bales is indicated by the reports 
submitted to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by crop corre- 
spondents, field statisticians, and co- 
operating agencies on Oct, 18. This fore- 
cast shows an improvement of 176,000 
bales since Oct. 1. 

The warm, dry weather during the 
period made conditions exceptionally fa- 
vorable for cotton, especially in the 
eastern portion of the belt, where there 
was too much rain in September. In the 
northern portion of the belt the plants 
were still growing and fruiting and show 
improvement, but in the southern part 
the season was too far advanced for the 
favorable weather to materially affect the 
size of the crop. Picking and ginning 
progressed rapidly under ideal condi- 
tions; there was little or no interference 
from rain anywhere. Some cotton has 
been saved that was previously consid- 
ered doubtful. 





SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION OF 
COTTON IN CENTRAL STATES 


EvansvitteE, Inp.—The _ successful 
growth of cotton as a farm crop in the 
territory within a radius of 200 miles of 
this city in Indiana, Kentucky and IIli- 
nois, seems assured by experiments that 
have been tried out during the past sea- 
son. Much of the fine wheat and corn 
land of this territory may soon be de- 
voted to cotton. Reports of a large cot- 
ton crop in southwestern Kentucky, con- 
tiguous to Evansville, have been received 
here. It was raised in both river bottom 
lands and in the highlands. Much of the 
crop will yield half a bale to the acre, 
which at prevailing prices will bring more 
revenue than wheat, corn or tobacco. 

W. W. Ross. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Nov. 4, 1924, in cents per 100 lbs: 





r From 

Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 24.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Amsterdam .. 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Antwerp ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Belfast ....s- 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
BTOMON 2.6... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
eee 23.00 ...- «eee 33.00 eeee 

Cardiff ...... 23.00 . 23.00 
OOO cece es BECO cscs cscs OF.68 Tre 
Christiania .. 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 


Copenhagen .. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 


COR ssceseas 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 os 
eee 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 ese 
Dundee ...... B4.00 .0-- 34.00 0. aaats 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 shee 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 - 27.00 27.00 bax 
Malms ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 err 
Hamburg .... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 ones 
Havre ....... 27.60 - 27.50 27.50 eee 
Marseilles ... 36.00 .... «sees cece 606s 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Jenoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 a02 
) | eer 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eee 
EMU oc ccaces 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 asee 
Liverpool .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry.. 23.00 .... 23.00 .... eee 
Manchester .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
PIOWORRENO 20 p BOO pees sees see eeee5 
Rotterdam .. 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Gibraltar ...< 4B.90 ..62 cove eves eeee 
Southampton... 22.00 sams e6* 
Danzig ...... 30.00 30.00 

PIsas. ..080, GI feces 0600 sens eebe 
Stettin ...... BO.08 .nce sees cove eee 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

With stability lacking in the wheat 
market and the price tendency down- 
ward, flour sales last week were rather 
unsatisfactory. The week opened up all 
right. The 3c advance on Oct. 26 
brought in considerable business, but the 
strength was short-lived. With the ex- 
ception of Oct. 28 there was a break 
each day, so that buyers were again dis- 
‘appointed with their purchases. The 
market closed at low point for the week, 
with a still further weakening Nov. 3, 
so that flour quotations stand 35@40c 
bbl lower than a week ago. 

Millers are hopeful that the uncer- 
tainties in the air will be swept away by 
the presidential election, and that busi- 
ness interests will get renewed courage. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
trade as a whole has been ultraconserva- 
tive of late. Buyers have been working 
with depleted stocks, and have held back 
to the last minute before furnishing 
shipping directions. Some improvement 
in the latter is now noted. Should the 
wheat market show any strength, it is 
believed that good tlour buying will fol- 
low. 

Clears of all kinds are in good de- 
mand. Bakers want strong fancy and 
first spring clears for mixing. The pro- 
duction to date has been insufficient to 
fill this demand. Mills are oversold, and 
some have been forced into the market 
to buy from their competitors to help 
fill their orders. The same situation ap- 
plies. to second clear. It is understood 
that some of the larger companies have 
enough orders on their books to absorb 
their output until well into January. 

Export inquiry recently has fallen off 
a little, but there is still some business 
being booked. Several small lots were 
worked last week to the United King- 
dom and the Continent, for both prompt 
and deferred shipment. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Nov. 4 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
re $7.60@8.30 $6.25 @6.70 
Standard patent ...... 7.50@7.90 6.10@6.25 
Second patent ........ 7.830@7.55 5.95@6. 03 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 6.85@7.00 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute ..... 6.00@6.50 4.70@5.10 


*Second clear, jute.... 4.90@5.55 3.50@3.60 


*140-1b jutes. 
DURUM 


Durum, like other mill products, is in- 
active. Macaroni manufacturers two 
weeks ago bought enough semolinas to 
supply their needs for about 60 days, 
and then withdrew from the market. 
They have been pursuing this policy for 
some time, and even price reductions do 
not attract them. Practically the only 
buying now is by small concerns which 
want a car for quick shipment. 

Quotations are approximately 25c bbl 
lower for the week. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b.,. Minne- 
apolis; No. 3 semolina and durum fancy 
patent, 3%c lb. Durum clears, for 
which there is still a good export de- 
mand, are very scarce, most mills being 
oversold for at least two months. 
Clears, consequently, are firm at $5.25 
bbl, jutes, Minneapolis basis. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 1 
was $1.34@1.50%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.32@1.45%. No. 1 amber closed Nov. 
3 at $1.30%@142%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.2834 @1.37%. 

In the week ending Nov. 1, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 68,426 
bbls durum products, compared with 72,- 
922 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Bakers and distributors have shown 
very little interest in rye flours in the 
past week. With prices down 25c bbl, 


millers were hopeful, but the expected 
business was not forthcoming. Buyers, 
however, are ordering out old purchases 
freely, so the prospects are that they 
will be in the market again before long. 
Exporters on the seaboard have been 
more or less active, but their bids have 
been too low to admit of any business 
passing. No direct inquiry from abroad, 

Pure white is quoted at $6.15@6.25 
bbl and pure dark at $5.40@5.50, in 98-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,733 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 14,973 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 164% were in operation Nov, 4: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln, Phoenix and Palisade mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), B, 
D, E, G and North Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1... 559,800 251,967 45 
Previous week ... 559,800 252,289 45 
ZORF OMS cccceces 561,100 300,545 53 
Two years ago... 560,400 457,895 80 
Three years ago.. 546,000 402,510 74 
Four years ago... 546,000 334,370 61 
Five years ago... 546,000 440,615 80 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 1,428 bbls last week, 
14,200 in the previous week, 1,014 a year 
ago and 1,927 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1 ... 321,840 217,731 68 
Previous week ... 408,540 271,202 66 


YOOr QGO .ccccces 321,840 190,647 59 
Two years ago... 361,740 250,518 69 
Three years ago.. 421,890 221,945 52 
Four years ago... 416,490 221,875 53 
Five years ago. 398,610 246,045 61 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1928 1924 1923 
Sept. 27 62 70,815 285,062 249,659 6,468 2,112 
Oct. 4. 62 70,815 286,295 257,495 6,105 3,544 
Oct. 11. 62 70,815 269,990 243,814 10,158 2,886 
Oct. 18. 60 69,840 263,642 246,676 6,123 2,568 
Oct. 25. 57 68,090 271,202 229,755 16,471 765 
Nov. 1.. 47 53,640 217,731 190,647 4,442 357 


WHEAT 


The premiums on cash wheat at Min- 
neapolis have kept pace with the decline 
in the options. Mill buyers are inter- 
ested only in the choicer offerings. On 
the top grades of heavy, glutinous 
wheat, premiums gre fairly steady. Buy- 
ers are paying as high as 20c bu over 
December for good No. 1 hard spring, 
and from there down to Ic over, accord- 
ing to quality, condition and protein con- 
tent. For the off grades, however, there 
is little demand, and prices are 1@2c 
lower. Terminal elevators get this wheat 
at bargain prices, since receipts exceed 
the demand. No. 1 dark northern is 
quoted at December price to 20c over 
December, and No. 1 northern at 3c un- 
der to 12c over. Near-by mills are buy- 
ing wheat daily in Minneapolis, while 
many good sales are reported to eastern 
mills for shipment before close of navi- 
gation on the Great Lakes. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 
1 was $1.37@1.62%, and of No, 1 north- 


ern $1.35@1.41. No. 1 dark closed Nov. 
3 at $1.364%@1.56%, and No. 1 northern 
$1.34% @1.36%. 

Based on the close, Nov. 3, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.20 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.17; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.22, No. 1 northern $1.19; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.18, No. 1 northern $1.15; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.04. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Nov. 1, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1924 1923 1922 1921 

No. 1 dark .....2,660 3,020 930 1,213 
No. 1 northern. .2,319 1,065 164 38 
No. 2 northern... 845 1,621 245 26 
OCUROTS cccessess 4,406 7,365 2,476 4,334 
TOCAIS ccasee 10, 230 13, 071 3,815 5,612 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Nov. 1, 1924, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

1924 1923 1922 1921 





Minneapolis ...39,638 32,860 38,977 36,542 
Daluth .cccccss 50,674 14,433 27,488 26,558 
Totals sccces 90,312 47,293 66,465 63,100 


COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grain at er 
apolis for the week ending  _e 1, and 
the closing prices on Nov. 3, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.02% @ 
1.07%, $1.03%@1.04; No. 3 white oats 
414% @43%c, 41% @41%c; No. 2 rye 
$1.0654@1.141%4, $1.06@1.08; barley 63@ 
8le, G0@75c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Nov. 3 Nov. 4 Nov. 5 
Nov. 1 Oct. 25 1923 1922 1921 


Corn ... 327 349 14 41 465 
Oats ..21,326 20,212 5,676 14,302 21,724 
Barley.. 1,371 1,315 671 514 1,323 
Rye ....1,485 1,488 7,499 1,427 1,483 
Flaxseed. 212 235 500 76 860 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Oct. 26-Nov. 1, with comparisons: 


r— Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Wh't, bus.4,218,500 3,986,550 1,422,400 962,120 

Flour, bbls. 19,736 28,071 260,404 347,707 
Millstuff, 

tons .... 912 3,783 14,628 19,002 

Corn, bus.. 75,810 248,000 48,640 115,570 

Oats, bus. .1,668,780 710,600 957,940 602,790 

Barley, bus 726,110 449,920 627,300 267,710 


Rye, bus... 254,880 186,320 277,380 63,210 
Flaxseed, 
DUS ccoce 745,200 253,680 219,620 95,900 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $43.25 @ 43.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 39.50@39.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 37.75 @38.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ilbs*... 36.50@36.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks 26.00@27.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.30@ 3.35 


Corn meal, Yellow? ...cc.csceces 3.25@ 3.30 
Rye ROUP, WHRIS® 2 occ ccccccsecs 6.15@ 6.25 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 5.40@ 5.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 6.85@ 7.10 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... ee 6.85 
Rolled Oats®® wcccccccscccvsece 2.75 
Linseed oil meal® ..........00:. 43. soo 44.00 


*In sacks. +Per 10C Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


tPer bbl in 


GUY A. THOMAS RESIGNS 


Guy A. Thomas, who for years has 
been a member of the board of directors 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, has resigned from the company. 
It has been rumored for some time that 
Mr. Thomas intended to make this move, 
in order that he might devote more 
time to his varied outside interests. Mr. 
Thomas is one of the owners of the 
Marshall (Minn.) Flour Mills Co. is 
president of John W. Thomas & Co., a 
leading Minneapolis retail dry goods 
store, has numerous extensive real estate 
holdings and is credited with being a big 
stockholder in a national chain grocery 
store system. He is perhaps one of the 
best-known of the younger flour millers 
in the country. 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
Ibs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 60.50; Aberdeen, 
60.50; Bristol, 59.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 59.50; Christiania, 63.50; Copen- 
hagen, 62.50; Dundee, 60.50; Glasgow, 
58.50; Hull, 59.50; Leith, 59.50; Liver- 
pool, 58.50; London, 58.50; Manchester, 
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58.50; Marseilles, 61.50; Rotterdam, 
60.50. Via Philadelphia the rate is Ic 
less, and via Baltimore 2c less. Through 
rates lake-and-rail, via Duluth, are 4c 
ewt under the above quotations, and via 
Lake Michigan 2c under. 


MINNESOTA MILLERS’ CLUB 


The regular directors’ meeting of the 
Minnesota Millers’ Club was held in 
Minneapolis Nov. 1. Outside millers 
present were A. L. Goodman, Duluth; 
C. E. Hutton, Osakis; J. H. Linner, 
North Branch; George H. Ledbetter, 
Franklin; W. M. Parker, Sauk Center, 
and H. C. Ervin, St. Cloud, Minn., and 
A. D. Brophy, Fargo, N. D. 


NOTES 
The mill at Scranton, N. D., which 
closed early this year, is still idle. 
Cracked corn and ground feed prices 
are $1@1.50 ton higher for the week. 


The Kimball (S. D.) Roller Mills, 
owned by a group of farmers, has been 
closed. 


The Chamber of Commerce and a 
number of Minneapolis mill offices were 
closed on election day. 


J. A. McDonald, of McDonald & 
Robb, millers, Valleyfield, Que., visited 
over the week end with friends in St. 
Paul. 


Clark L. Keator, sales manager for 
the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, expects to leave shortly for the 
East. 

H. R. McLaughlin, sales manager for 
the Washburn Crosby Co., returned Nov. 
3 from a visit to the company’s mill at 
Kansas City. 

Walter Lawson, Winnipeg manager for 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. and Samuel 
Layford, his assistant, visited the Min- 
neapolis office of the company last week. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Nov. 4 as follows: 
sight, $4.54% ; three-day, $4.5414 ; 60-day, 
$4.51%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.50. 

R. L. Groff, sales manager for the 
Minneapolis Milling Co., has been made 
supervisor of branches of the various 
milling companies in which B. B. Shef- 
field is interested. Mr. Groff leaves this 
week for the East. 


M. Lee Marshall, vice president Unit- 
ed Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, visit- 
ed last week with Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
the Duluth baker. They motored to- 
gether to St. Paul, end left Oct. 29 for 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., for a week’s 
outing. 

F. A. Ruenitz and Julius A. Rieck, 
of the Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., 
Inc., were in Minneapolis Nov. 1 to 
meet Oscar F. Greiner, of Rockford, 
general salesman for Illinois, and K. W. 
Holmes, wholesale flour dealer, Aurora, 
Ill., and incidentally attend the Minne- 
sota-Michigan football game. 

The demand for loans on grain, se- 
cured by terminal warehouse receipts, is 
light this season, in spite of the heavy 
grain movement, accordin to the 
Northwestern National Bank Review. 
So far as wheat and rye are concerned, 
the reason is that thete has been so 
rapid a turnover, due to the export de- 
mand, that accumulations of these grains 
in terminal elevators have not been 
large. Terminal warehouse receipts for 
grain and seed are considered by Minne- 
apolis banks and brokers as the most 
desirable of all security for loans, and 
for safety to be almost equal to gov- 
ernment securities. Terminal paper en- 
joys the lowest of all prevailing inter- 
est rates. 





Esthonia—Crops 
Grain crops of Esthonia, by calendar years, 
as reported by the United States consul at 
Reval, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Flaxs’d 


1924..... 700 eses 4,000 10,000 cee 
1923..... 737 6,863 4,097 9,800 eee 
1922..... 760 5,797 6,670 10,057 cee 
1921..... 427 6,908 4,690 8,840 291 
1920..... 400 3,823 2,515 6,319 187 
1919..... 472 6,066 4,277 17,706 242 
1916..... 649 6,074 65,663 ..... 358 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats Flaxs’d 
1084... 394 300 380 ase 
1923...... ae 406 312 378 
eee , PPP 331 399 
BEE ccccce 31 363 276 353 47 
LOB. « cviee 31 351 273 351 50 
ere 33 327 269 336 30 
1936 ...5.. 36 363 297 e 
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AIDED FARMERS PROVE CANNY 

The Central Seed Wheat Association, 
organized in the summer of 1923 for the 
purpose of providing seed wheat to 
farmers of several counties of south- 
western Kansas who were without money 
to buy wheat for fall planting, is paying 
subscribers back the money they sub- 
scribed to the fund and has sufficient ad- 
ditional money in hand or in process of 
collection to warrant the expectation of 
paying a further 70 to 100 per cent re- 
turn 


The original subscriptions to the seed 
wheat fund were approximately $130,- 
000, of which about 30 per cent was re- 
turned as not required to supply the 
seed demand. The rest was invested in 
seed and distributed to farmers under 
supervision of county commissioners of 
the needy districts, under contracts 
which provided that the subscribers 
should receive one fifth of the crop. 

Aside from considerable hail damage 
and some districts where the yield was 
light, the territory in which the seed 
was distributed harvested a large crop 
this fall. Unhappily, the farmers who 
applied for the seed have not proved to. 
be particularly appreciative of the as- 
sistance given them. Some of the seed 
was not put into the ground, much was 
sown in poorly prepared seed bed, and 
a substantial number of the farmers who 
harvested a good crop have been ex- 
ceedingly reluctant to repay their bene- 
factors. Since harvest the association has 
been compelled to keep an agent in the 
field actively engaged in running down 
the wheat harvested by the beneficiaries 
of the seed wheat fund. 

A fair proportion of the farmers re- 
paid their seed obligations honorably 
and willingly, a larger number did so 
reluctantly, and many employed every 
artifice to avoid payment at all. As a 
result of the situation, the early promise 
of a large return to those who took a 
chance for the sake of helping the needy 
farmers has dwindled rapidly. In addi- 
tion to reduced return, the association has 
been put to the expense of employing 
the agent to force the farmers to pay 
up. The enthusiasm of those who inter- 
ested themselves in raising the money to 
help the farmers has, in view of the atti- 
tude of many of them, almost faded 
from view. 


KANSAS CITY 

Flour business is of small volume. 
Bakers do not generally need supplies 
for current use, and they show no will- 
ingness to contract for later deliveries 
until forced to by necessity, or until 
they can take advantage of substantially 
lower prices. Jobbers and other flour 
handlers are in much the same position. 

Millers are not pressing forward sales, 
preferring to keep business booked 60 
to 90 days ahead rather than sell into the 
late winter and the spring months. At- 
tention has been concentrated on keep- 
ing shipping instructions active as con- 
tracts mature. The ur ay of jes are 
becoming apparent in t reer flow of 
instructions generally reported. 

Little or no price cutting is being done 

by mills in their efforts to accumulate 


kers to exporting mills. Fair-sized lots 
were offered last week at $5.70@6, bulk, 
Kansas City. Export straight sold to 
Italy at a price equal to $6.35, bulk, 
Kansas City. Sales to Holland netted 
$6, same basis, while the same grade 
moved to Glasgow and Hamburg at 
$5.90@5.95. One mill sold 10,000 bags 
cut straight to the United Kingdom at 
$5.80, bulk, Kansas City. Cuba and the 
West Indies are not buying southwest- 
ern flour in anything like the quantity 
of two and three weeks ago. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Nov. 1: patent, $7.15@ 
7.80; 95 per cent, $6.40@6.95; straight, 
$6.20@6.80; first clear, $5.75@6.15; sec- 
ond clear, $4.90@5.55; low grade, $4.50 
@A.80. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Oct. 26-Nov. 1 ... 148,500 129,977 8 
Previous week ... 148,500 129,821 87 
YFOGP ABO cccccess 150,900 123,387 81 
Two years ago... 132,900 118,702 89 
Five-year average (same week)..... 79 

Ten-year average (same week)...... 84.8 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Oct. 26-Nov. 1.... 554,310 441,754 79 
Previous week ... 554,310 464,757 83 
BOOP GBS ceccocee 510,030 267,155 52 
Two years ago.... 486,630 355,605 73 
Five-year average (same week)..... 69 
Ten-year average (same week)...... 75 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 54,660 bbls last week, 75,084 
in the previous week, 29,688 a year ago 
and 15,914 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 27 fair and 39 
slow. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 
resented per cent of capacity as follows: 


CORE. MUSING s, De cccccccceseveccedeocscos 57 
Bbc) REMY 9,600 006 hes cert be vee sso teen ee 65 
Oh OE ee er eee ee eee ee 63 
TS Bins othe wae 05's Sees +4 eanae.6 6-0 o2% 52 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph, Mo., mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Oct. 26-Nov. 1 A 91 
Previous week .... os 94 
WORE BOD 666s vec wied . 85 
BWWO FORTS GBC occ ccvcsvces 37,796 79 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha, Neb., mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1 ..... 27,300 24,731 90 
Previous week ..... 27,300 24,399 89 
,. ».. , Per eee 23,100 22,820 98 
Two years ago..... 18,900 21,018 111 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Nov. 1, with comparisons: 


r— Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis 19,500 14,300 139,750 128,050 


Wh’'t, bus. 2,373,300 1,567,350 1,854,900 1,044,900 


Corn, bus. 73,750 118,750 77,500 865,750 
Oats, bus..112,200 448,800 85,500 106,500 
Rye, bus.. 8,800 13,200. ..... 1,100 


B’riey, bus 25,500 
Bran, tons 1,960 1,120 5,900 4,860 
Hay, tons. 11,436 6,996 8,432 1,368 


CASH GRAIN 


pw Nov. 1: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.30@1.45, No. 2 $1.299@1.45, No. 3 


$1.29@1.44, No. 4 $1.28@1.43; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.46@1.50, No. 2 $1.40@1.48, No. 
3 $1.35@1.43, No. 4 $1.31@1.40, 

White corn, No. 2 99c, No. 3 98c, No. 
4 97c; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.03@1.04, 
No. 3 $1.02, No, 4 $1.01; mixed corn, 
No. 2 98@98%4c, No. 3 97c, No. 4 96c. 

NOTES 

Fred C. Tullis, assistant sales man- 
ager Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
is in the East, calling on the trade. 

A. W. Witt, manager Domestic Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, left Nov. 1 for 
Philadelphia, where he will spend about 
a week, 

William Reid, flour broker, Kansas 
City, spent several days recently in 
western Kansas, calling on mill connec- 
tions and acquaintances. 

G. T. Williams, district sales manager 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, and Miss Dayse Barnes, 
Wichita, Kansas, were married in Kan- 
sas City last week. 

Kansas City Board of Trade mem- 
bers last week defeated the proposed 
amendment to the rules modifying in- 
spections, weighing and the issuing of 
warehouse receipts to elevators, 

Gerome V. Topping, who has been 
living at Dodge City, Kansas, while 
handling returns made to the Central 
Seed Wheat Association, will terminate 
the affairs of that organization and re- 
turn to Kansas City next week. 

While new flour bookings last week 
generally were small, one southwestern 
mill reported sales of about 50,000 bbls 
in that period, practically all to bakers. 
One 10,000-bbl order was taken, as well 
as one each of 7,000 bbls, 6,000 bbls 
and 5,000 bbls. 


Walter R. Barry, district sales man- 
ager Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas City, 
is visiting in Minneapolis. He will re- 
turn to Kansas City for a brief stay 
before leaving for New York, where he 
will be associated with the company’s 
eastern department. 

Carl B. Warkentin, president Midland 
Flour Milling Co. Kansas City, and 
Mrs, Warkentin, arrived last week from 
their home in Newton, Kansas. They 
will reside here temporarily while John 
W. Cain, sales manager of the company, 
is in Europe. 

Railroad officials say that the South- 
west narrowly escaped a severe short- 
age of cars this fall, the scarcity only 
being overcome by the utmost diligence 
on the part of the roads in returning 
empties to the agricultural sections. It 
is believed that the danger is now past, 
although congestion at Duluth has taken 
many grain cars out of service. 


Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, will deliver an address 
on “The Kind of Wheat the Miller 
Wants” over the radio operated by the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Nov, 25. The address will 
be broadcast at a wave length of 286 
meters. Broadcasting of such addresses 
is a part of the regular correspondence 
course given by the school. 


The following representatives of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. visited in Kansas 
City last week: T. C. Estee, vice presi- 
dent, who spent several days in Excel- 
sior Springs; H. R. McLaughlin, general 
sales manager, Minneapolis; J. I. 
Munoz, manager. New Orleans branch; 
T. D. Barry, manager Jacksonville, 
Fla, branch; C. J. Travis, manager 
Louisville branch; E. H. Moore, Athens, 
Ga; R. S. Rayn, Omaha, Neb; Mrs. 
Margery Child Evans and Miss Agnes 
White, of the home service department. 


WICHITA 

Conditions are about unchanged from 
the past fortnight, with perhaps a slight 
falling off in shipping instructions. It 
seems impossible to do a large volume of 
business until conditions become more 
settled. A number of buyers apparently 
anticipate a decline in prices after elec- 
tion, and will not contract for substan- 
tial purchases at present levels. Export 
business is the quietest in several weeks, 
foreign dealers reporting conditions 
abroad as not being conducive to trade. 

Prices, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, 
Nov. 1: short patent, $7.90@8.10; 
straight, $7.40@7.60; clears, $6@6.50. 
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Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output  ofac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Oct. 26-Nov. 1...... 65,700 57,463 87 
Previous week ..... 65,700 57,469 87 
ZOAF BBO ccccccceee BE,680 38,972 60 
Two years ago..... 64,620 47,681 73.7 
NOTES 


Andrew Smith, sales manager Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., is on a business trip to 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
other eastern markets. 

The district meeting of operative mill- 
ers, held in Wichita last Friday and Sat- 
urday, was in charge of B. C. Williams, 
superintendent Red Star Milling Co., who 
is chairman of the district organization. 

Carl B. Warkentin, Newton (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co., Clarence S. 
Chase, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
and Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, remained in Wichita 
over the week end after the meeting of 
the Millers’ National Federation. 

O. F. Oleson, export sales manager 
Red Star Milling Co., has returned from 
Key West, Fla., where he planned to 
sail for Cuba, but was prevented from 
doing so by a heavy storm at sea. In 
the three days he was there, none of the 
regular boats would make the trip. He 
will make the visit to Cuba later. 

E. W. Morrison, vice president in 
charge of eastern territory for the Red 
Star Milling Co., is on an extensive trip 
through the East, and will be away about 
30 days. A. B. Anderson, sales manager 
for the company, has returned from a 
trip to Kansas City and several southern 
Missouri towns. John B. McKay, audi- 
tor, is visiting the Houston, Texas, 
branch. 


SALINA 

The flour market is moderately active, 
with shipping directions good. Very lit- 
tle export was worked by Salina millers 
this week, and inquiries were few. Wheat 
is moving fairly well, due to good roads 
and fair prices. Flour quotations on 
Nov. 1 were unchanged from the previ- 
ous week’s close, as follows: flour, cotton 
98’s, basis Kansas City, fancy short pat- 
ent, $7.70@8.10; 95 per cent, $7.55@7.65; 
straight grade, $7.40@7.65. 

Output of Salina, Kansas, mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

4 Me BRL UTERE UT CTR ET 31,407 68 
Previous week .........++:. 24,563 53 


NOTES 
mH. F. pte es g Charleston, S. C., 
has been appointed a broker for the 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 


H. L. Williamson, vice president in 
charge of sales for the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., has returned from an 
eastern trip, including Indianapolis, Co- 
lumbus and Pittsburgh. 


Salina millers attending the recent 
gathering of Kansas-Oklahoma millers at 
Wichita, to meet Sydney Anderson, presi- 
dent Millers’ National Federation, were 
Jesse B. Smith, general manager Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., C. S. Chase, 
sales manager, and C, M. Todd, manager, 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., John Weber, 
president Weber Flour Mills Co., and J. 
B. Neuhauser, sales manager Western 
Star Mill Co. 


OKLAHOMA 

With export orders holding up well and 
a gradual increase in domestic trading, 
Oklahoma mills operated at 80 per cent 
of capacity during the last 10 days of 
October. The political campaign affected 
buying by jobbers, although it had little 
influence on country trade. 

Flour from Oklahoma and Texas is 
moving in greater quantities to Latin 
America. Millers’ agents in a majority 
of those countries report favorably on 
business conditions, and are willing to 
pay prevailing prices for flour. Mexican 
markets are opening again, and, unless 
a revolution follows the inauguration of 
the president of Mexico, better business 
is looked for in that country. 

Bookings in domestic territory are gen- 
erally for small quantities of flour, but 
shipping instructions are coming satis- 
factorily to a majority of the mills. 
Hard wheat short patent on Nov. 1 con- 
tinued at $8.90@9.20, and no important 
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changes had occurred in the prices of 
other grades. 
NOTES 

Samuel Davidson, Fort Worth, Texas, 
a director of the Ardmore (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co., and one of the industrial leaders 
of Texas, died recently at his home. He 
was once the Republican nominee for 
lieutenant governor of Texas. 

The O’Donnell-Drager Rice Milling 
Co., Stuttgart, Ark., has completed a 
four-story mill, a five-story elevator, and 
a large warehouse. The mill was put 
into operation late in October. Most of 
the capital stock of $125,000 is held by 
rice growers. E. A. Drager is vice presi- 
dent and manager. 


ATCHISON 

Business is considerably better, with 
inquiries reported from all classes of 
trade. Mills last week booked well over 
capacity. With the election out of the 
way, considerable new business is expect- 
ed. Several round lots have recently 
been worked by local millers to United 
Kingdom buyers. It is becoming more 
apparent that foreign buyers have made 
up their minds to look to the Southwest 
for the major portion of their flour re- 
quirements this year. 

Shipping instructions are still slow, 
although somewhat better than the pre- 
ceding week. 

Flour output of Atchison mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. 25-Nov. 1 ......-0.05- 28,600 99 
Previous week .......+-.+:. 29,318 101 


Quotations, Nov. 1, basis cotton 98's, 
Missouri rate points: hard winter short 
patent $7.20@7.50, straight $6.90@7.30, 
first clear $5.50@5.60; soft wheat patent 
$7.80@8, straight $7.40@7.60, first clear 
$5.90@6.20. 


COLORADO 

Continued heaviness in the wheat mar- 
ket has brought a 20c decline in flour 
prices. Some new business developed on 
the break, but the volume was not large. 
Milling operations vary widely. A few 
companies that booked freely when buy- 
ers were active in the market are operat- 
ing full time, while others, which restrict- 
ed sales and looked for a runaway wheat 
market, are now having difficulty in sell- 
ing enough flour to insure operations. 

Keen competition still persists in the 
buying of what hard wheat remains in 
the hands of Colorado farmers. A com- 
paratively large amount of this wheat 
has been worked to the Pacific Coast this 
year, and this has been an important fac- 
tor in maintaining high prices. The 
scarcity of soft wheat precludes declines 
below the present level. 

Flour quotations, Nov. 1: best patent 
soft wheat $7.95@8.05, standard patent 
$7.45@7.55, self-rising flour $8.20@8.30; 
best patent hard winter wheat $7.15@ 
7.25, standard patent $6.65@6.75;. best 
patent hard northern spring wheat, $7.45 
@7.55. All quotations are in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Ohio River, prompt to 60-day 
shipment. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION 
ON LATIN AMERICAN TRADE 


One of the most important recent in- 
novations of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is a brief weekly 
publication, “Latin America at a Glance.” 
The first issue was distributed experi- 
mentally to a small special list of ex- 
porters who were known to be interested 
in the Latin American field. The pub- 
lication was immediately successful, and 
since its informal and unadvertised in- 
troduction its circulation has grown rap- 
idly, as exporters learned of the value 
of the information it contains. 

According to Richard F. O’Toole, chief 
of the Latin American division of the 
bureau, which is responsible for the issu- 
ance of the circular, the idea was to offer 
an additional timely, first aid service con- 
sisting of the latest pertinent facts and 





‘news of conditions which would influence 


in any way the selling of American man- 
ufactured products of all kinds in Latin 
American countries. 

Each issue presents, first, a paragraph 
or two dealing with United States ex- 
ports to and imports from Latin Ameri- 
can countries over a recent period of 
time. Then the economics of various 
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countries are briefly discussed under sep- 
arate headings. The information, as a 
rule, deals with government finances, crop 
conditions and prices, bank clearings, 
credits, political conditions, employment 
of labor, rates of exchange, stocks of 
staples on hand, and almost every con- 
ceivable subject that in any way indi- 
cates a present or future depression or 
stimulation of the various markets. 


Any American company or individual, 
actually employed in or planning the ex- 
portation of manufactured products to 
any or all of the Latin American coun- 
tries, is entitled to receive, regularly, 
“Latin America at a Glance,” after ap- 
plying for the circular, with the proper 
assurances, to the Latin American divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 








UNITED STATES—ESTIMATED TOTAL FLOUR OUTPUT 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by 


United States mills, by months and calendar 


years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and esti- 
mates of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The 
Northwestern Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, checked against esti- 
mates by the Bureau of the Census, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 

January ...... 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,924 9,496 10,137 11,000 
February ..... 9,012 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 9,232 9,425 10,286 
March ........ 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 9,658 10,607 10,578 
APPil wcccccess 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,616 7,823 8,969 9,521 
OS ere 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 8,406 8,073 9,007 9,765 
SOMO ccccccess 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 8,087 8,136 8,331 9,332 
SEF ssccceves 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 10,311 10,408 10,395 
August ....... 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 9,059 13,268 12,332 12,016 11,812 
September .... 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 12,540 11,995 13,798 
October ...... 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 156,008 9,961 13,917 13,581 12,561 ..... 
November ..... 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,889 10,221 13,424 11,524 ..... 
December ... 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 8,745 8,856 11,041 10,778 ..... 
Totals..... 114,632 119,947 117,785 110,610 132,333 108,783 121,014 125,647 125,758 *96,487 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


barrels (000’s omitted): 


1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
111,969 122,064 115,584 114,642 120,575 127,643 106,627 122,309 129,705 129,764 


*Nine months. 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and calendar years, as offi- 
cially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

January ...... 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 1,618 1,758 
February ..... 1,539 1,379 1,265 1,019 2,264 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 1,464 
March ........ 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 1,687 
April .....+-+. 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,383 1,472 
May .cccsssees 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 1,340 
TUNE cccsecess 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 970 
TAF seccccees 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,253 830 
August ....... 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 875 
September .... 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 $33 1,015 1,123 1,096 
October ....... eoee 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 1,184 
November 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 1,254 
December ..... 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 1,732 
Totals..... *11,069 16,310 16,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,662 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 


24,182 21,880 11,943 16,521 16,183 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and calendar years, as officially 


reported, in bushels of 60 lbs (000's omitted): 





1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

January ...... 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 24,088 
February ..... 3,103 5,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 6,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 24,429 
March ........ 2,958 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 17,294 20,535 
April ......0+- 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 22,757 
May ..cecvesee 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 14,215 
TUNE oo eee eeees 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 6,917 9,396 
TULF cccccccens 4,04 8,843 14,980 24,842 23,838 6,834 225 «606,059 7,325 7,819 
August ....... 16,835 14,198 33,703 68,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 6,170 11,602 16,725 
September .... 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,922 
October ...... eres 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 65,416 11,954 17,897 
November 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,499 
December ..... 4,941 9,676 10,451 256,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 
Totals..... *75,552 98,524 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,906 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in 


bushels (000’s omitted): 


1928-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 149,831 173,274 259,643 


*Nine months. 





Winnipeg Average Prices 
Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 


crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


Sept. Oct. 


Crop of— 





Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
103 = 111 102 103 108 # 106 
100 98 102 99 99 #106 111 120 124 180- 180 111 111 
99 103 102 104 «102 95 93 111 108 101 


Average 

of 
March April May June July Aug. years 
109 = 106 112 «104 105 108 106 


91 90 91 95 97 96 99 94 
103 104 #4107 «+107 #106 100 
84 85 90 93 97 97 94 89 
89 90 90 94 92 92 109 89 


112 112 119 #119 #41386 «#8158 149 166 159 133 134 118 133 

94 97 108 «€=36310. 198 i893 «$308 :~- 305 187 | (180) 6 (68 | 868: 6 
169 174 #+195 175 179 170 187 230 270 246 236 «©6239 @8©6207 
224 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 221 
224 224 224 224 224 #224 224 224 224 # «224 229 eee 224 


106 98 97 93 97 100 98 98 cee ° 
142 oe8 
Average for 
months...... 139 134 134 131 138 140 141 145 161 148 150 145 141 





. Winnipeg Average Prices 
Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 


crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): Average 
of 

Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. years 
BOOT i ciccscecs 1 111 102 103 108 106 109 106 112 104 105 108 106 
| eS ee 100 98 102 99 99 106 i111 #180 «6184 180 #186 «6111 111 
BNE 6s Ce acaws 98 97 98 99 103 102 104 102 95 oS 82. ite ae 
Bas 62050508 102 96 92 90 94 91 90 91 95 97 96 99 94 
BURA eines054 00.4 100 =100 98 94 95 97 91 103 104 +4107 «+107 #106 += 100 
BEIBs 0 ce scccve 95 90 83 80 82 84 85 90 93 97 97 94 89 


1918.......... 86 80 83 83 85 89 90 90 94 92 92 109 89 
1914........65 112 #112 #119 #119 #4186 «©6163 149 156 159 183 184 113 133 
1918... srccres 94 97 103 110 122 122 4109 «#69116 117 #111 118 #3149 + «114 
1916... 000. 169 174 +4195 175 179 #+%«1J70 187 «4230 270 246 «6286 6239 ©6207 
1917... sees 224 221 221 221 4321 «4#$221 221 «#49221 221 321 221 221 221 
1918 224 224 224 224 224 224 224 224 224 284 229 ~=««... # «9224 


Average for 


months...... 139 184 184 181 41388 140° 


230 4230 280 280 280 280 301 315 315 805 273 
206 193 194 188 191 176 186 44189 188 «#4180 199 
111 118 #114 #184 «+141 #4148 «#2144 1838 «8186 «6118 129 
109 «#6109 «#86108 «111 1138 #120 117 «+116 108 #4118 += «106 

97 93 97 100 98 98 104 114 185 144 107 


141 146 «#151 148 «#150 145 141 
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DIVERSIFIED FARMING 

Fate seems unkind to the grasshopper 
in Montana. Clint Brewer, of Prairie 
County, not far from the town of Terry, 
hoists the curtain to disclose a tragic in- 
cident in the modern history of the hop- 
per. At the center of the scene are re- 
vealed 40 agile and active skunks, their 
eyes sparkling as they crunch mouthfuls 
of hoppers, and their uncanny grins indi- 
cate that they know they are among the 
modern deliverers of the Montana farm- 
er from the bondage of grasshoppers. 
Years ago Clint heard a still small voice 
that called for agricultural diversifica- 
tion. He turned to skunk farming, 
along with wheat farming. He grew 
skunks by the score. Then hoppers by 
the thousand jumped into his wheat. It 
was about this time that Clint read a 
bulletin from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which stated that 
one skunk would eat 300 grasshoppers a 
day. Hurrying to town, he secured some 
new lead pencils and started calculations. 
First he figured the number of hoppers 
per acre and then he figured what 40 
able-bodied skunks could do to the pests. 
Having made his deductions along satis- 
factory lines, with necessary allowance 
for accident and error, he turned out the 
skunks and watched and waited. He 
had figured there were enough hoppers 
to occupy the polecats for 200 days. To 
date only a small part of that time has 
passed. The experiment, however, ap- 
pears to be succeeding. He says the 
skunks are fattening and he is sure of 
a bumper crop of oil and pelts, even if 
he is not yet ready to write a scientific 
thesis on the actual effect of the polecat 
treatment for grasshoppers. 


Bad 

FARMING DUE FOR BETTER TIMES 

According to Dr. David Friday, pro- 
fessor of economics in the School of So- 
cial Research, New York, the value of 
farm omer to be sold for money re- 
turn this year will reach a total of $12,- 
000,000,000, $500,000,000 greater than last 
year, but more than 30 per cent less than 
the peak year of 1919-20. He estimates 
that 11,000,000 persons work on the more 
than 6,400,000 farms in the United 
States, and that about 31,000,000 people 
live on them. These farms feed the ap- 
proximately 80,000,000 people living in 
cities, towns and villages. With an in- 
crease of 15 per cent in the farm popula- 
tion in the past 24 years, the produce 
of farms has increased 40 per cent. In 
the past year farm products have in- 
creased four points in value, while non- 
agricultural articles have declined 20 
points. 

BUT THE FIGURES VARY 

On the same subject, J. H. Howard, 
former president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, in association with 
its former statistician and a representa- 
tive of the Department of Agriculture, 
estimates this year’s cash farm return as 
$10,000,000,000 after payment of taxes 
and interest on the approximately $14,- 
000,000,000 of farmers’ indebtedness. 
The per capita purchasing power of 
farmers will be this year 103 per cent, as 
compared with 1913, 


Bd 

THE OLD STONE MILL MAY FOLLOW 

The old County Court House built at 
Mitchell, Iowa, in 1860 and used for that 
purpose until 1869, when the county seat 
was moved to Osage, is to be ground into 
fertilizer for the use of farmers in that 
vicinity. The court house was built of 
lime stone consisting chiefly of calcium 
carbonate, a good fertilizer for alfalfa 
and sweet clover. It is estimated the 
building contains 500 tons, and the fer- 
tilizer will sell for about $2 per ton. 


se 


Opportunity hath hair in front, but 
she is bald; if you wish to hold her, 
seize her by the forelock, for when once 
she is past you the devil himself could 
not overtake her.—Hebrew proverb. 
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CHICAGO 
The approach of the national election 
and the erratic fluctuating wheat mar- 
ket have affected the local flour situa- 
tion considerably. Buyers as a whole 
are putting off purchases until after the 
litical situation has been settled, and 
ines been confining their buying to bare 
necessities. Demand is very quiet, but 
the consensus of opinion is that consid- 
erable business is pending. Stocks are 
thought to be quite light, and if the 
wheat market becomes more settled, with 
the election out of the way a fair busi- 
ness is expected. 
Springs are moving slowly. Scattered 
small sales are the best that can be re- 
corded. Jobbers complain that the 
smaller trade needs urging, to clean up 
old contracts. Mill representatives say 
that shipping instructions are not at all 
satisfactory. 
Occasional sales of hard winters are 
being made to distributors, who have 
been able to pick up lots at very attrac- 
tive levels. Otherwise, demand is very 
quiet, and thé trade is hard to interest. 

Soft winters also are in light request. 
There is a wide range in prices, and a 
few sales have been to jobbers, but bak- 
ers, as a rule, are looking for lower 
levels to buy on. 

Not much change in the situation as 
regards clears. Offerings are still scarce, 
but prices continue firm. Demand is 
not very active, as buyers do not like 
to pay prices mills are demanding. 
re is not much activity in rye 
flour. Some small sales are reported 
daily, but the trade does not seem in- 
clined to cover its future needs until 
after election. Export business is still 
uiet, very few inquiries being received. 

al output totaled 2,000 bbls, against 
1,500 the previous week. White was 
quoted Nov. 1 at $6.10@6.45 bbl, jute, 
medium $5.75@6.15, and dark $5.30@ 
5.40. 

Semolinas are very quiet, sales being 
widely scattered and small in volume. 
Buyers are not interested in future 
shipment at prevailing prices, and some 
complaint is heard that they are not 
given the advantage of a break in the 
market. Directions are fair. No, 2 
semolina was quoted Nov. 1 at 4%4@ 
4%c lb, bulk, No. 3 semolina 44%,@4%c, 
and fancy durum patent 4@4%éc. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s and 
clears in jutes: spring top patent $7.40 
@7.80 bbl, standard patent $7@7.50, 
first clear $6.40@6.80, second clear $5.10 
@5.60; hard winter short patent $6.75@ 
7.35, 95 per cent patent $6.50@7.10, 
straight $6.30@6.70, first clear $5.60@ 
6.20; soft winter short patent $7@7.60, 
standard patent $6.65@7.20, straight 
$6.50@6.90, first clear $5.80@6.25. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT . ‘ 


Output of Chicago mills, as report 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Miour Pct. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbis tivity 

bebe é 33,000 82 

La qek A 31,000 77 

Sweet toécs 40,000 35,000 88 

bidikid 40,000 35,000 88 


CASH WHEAT 
Premiums were practically unchan 
for the week, and the market was fairly 
active. Red ; i 





hard 24%4@3%c under, No. 3 hard 3@4c 
under; No. 1 dark northern 6@1l4c over, 
No. 2 dark 3@8c over, No. 1 northern 
3@5c over. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Cash corn was weaker most of last 
week, but premiums stiffened a little at 
the close, mainly due to leading elevator 
interests buying on a large scale. In- 
dustries were also fair purchasers. No. 
2 mixed was quoted at $1.0444@1.05% 
bu, No. 3 mixed $1.084@1.04, No. 4 
mixed $1.024%,@1.03%; No. 2 white $1.05 
@1.06, No. 3 white $1.04@1.05, No. 4 
white $1.03% @1.04; No. 2 yellow $1.05%4 
@1.06%, No. 3 yellow $1.044@1.05\%, 
No. 4 yellow $1.0344@1.05. 

Cash rye was weaker, and demand was 
only fair. Mill buyers picked up small 
lots. No. 2 was quoted at $1.16@1.18% 
bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Nov. 1, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis..... 265 233 192 199 
Wheat, bus.... 1,340 439 1,453 260 
Corn, bus...... 1,567 1,872 662 989 
Oats, bus...... 2,078 1,536 1,981 1,064 
Rye, bus....... 689 30 3 9 
Barley, bus.... 378 249 100 94 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Warm weather has restricted buying 
of corn s to some extent, in that 
the trade is not disposed to enter the 
market for substantial amounts. There 
is steady buying of small lots daily, and 
mills are able to maintain a good tate 
of operation. Corn flour was quoted 
Nov. 1 at $2.80@2.85 cwt, corn meal 
$2.75@2.7742, cream meal $2.75@2.77%4, 
hominy $2.7744@2.80, oatmeal $3, jute, 
car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, 
$2.75 per 90-lb sack. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 


According to the Nov. 1 report of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, a 
further slight gain in flour production 
was registered during September in the 
seventh federal reserve district, total 
output of 36 reporting mills being 3.8 
per cent larger than in August. Wheat 
flour increased only 2.3 per cent, while 
other flour gained 55.1. In comparison 
with September, 1923, wheat flour out- 
put was 23.6 per cent greater, with other 
flour showing a loss of 15.4, so that ag- 
gregated production was 21.1 per cent in 
excess of that month. The September 
operating ratio was 70.3, compared with 
65.1 in August, and 60.5 a year ago. 
Owing to the heavier production sched- 
ules of the past two months, stocks of 
flour are becoming larger. Those on 
hand Sept. 30 exceeded -— 31 inven- 
tories by 19.1 per cent. heat stocks 
were enlarged 16.3 per cent over the 
preceding month, with considerably 
more wheat held by mills than on Sept. 
30, 1923. 

The volume of flour sold during Sep- 
tember was 9.3 per cent in excess of 
August sales, and 23.3 per cent above 
those of September, 1923. The dollar 
amount of these sales increased 7.9 and 
43.5 per cent, respectively, in the same 
comparisons, ' 

Flour received at Chicago in Septem- 
ber aggregated 1,123,000 bbls, repre- 
senting an increase of 59,000 over Au- 
gust receipts, and of 184,000 over those 
of last year. Shipments were 771,000 
bbls, in comparison with 663,000 in 
August and 715,000 in September, 1923. 
These latter figures were reported by 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 


NEW CORN MILL MANAGER 


R. B. Lancaster, Louisville, Ky., is 
now mana of the Elevator Milling 
Co., Springfield, Ill, and L. De Burger 
is sales manager. Mr. Lancaster has 


been in the corn milling business for 
many years. He was at one time con- 
nected with and a stockholder of the 
Louisville Cereal Mills, and later bought 
the La Fayette (Ind.) Corn Flour Mills, 
which he operated for many years, and 
until the plant was destroyed by fire. 
After that, he conducted a brokerage 
business in corn goods and feed at 
Louisville. Mr. De Burger was with the 
American Hominy Co. for several years, 
and after this company’s plants closed 
down, he went with the Motlow Milling 
Co., Union City, Tenn. 


J. A. PATTEN GIVES LAND TO CHARITY 


Donation of the land on which the 
University Club is located at Michigan 
Avenue and Monroe Street, Chicago, 
valued at $1,500,000, has been made by 
James A. Patten, famous grain trader, 
to the Chicago Community Trust for 
charitable and educational purposes. 
The income becomes available imme- 
diately for charity and schools, the fol- 
lowing being designated as beneficiaries 
of the gift: 

Evanston (Ill.) Hospital, to receive 
one quarter of the net income; Presby- 
terian Home, Evanston, one quarter of 
the net income. Half of the income is 
to go to the Presbyterian Board of 
Education for use at Blackburn Univer- 
sity, Carlinville, Ill., Lincoln College, a 
department of James Milliken Univer- 
sity, Lincoln, Ill, Lake Forest (Ill.) 
University, Illinois College, Jackson- 
ville, Ill., and the University of Illinois, 
for benefit of Presbyterian students. 

The Chicago Community Trust was or- 
ganized in 1916 to administer funds con- 
signed to it by philanthropists of all 
degrees. Clifford W. Barnes is chair- 
man, and among the board members are 
George W. Reynolds, J. Ogden Armour, 
John J. Mitchell, B. A. Eckhart and 
others. 

DEATH OF H, N. SAGER 


Hiram N. Sager, prominent in the 
grain trade, died Oct. 29 at the Presby- 
terian Hospital, Chicago, from abdom- 
inal ailment. He was born in England 
in 1859, and came to America in 1866. 
He attended public schools and finished 
his schooling at the University of Wis- 
consin. The first connection deceased 
had with the grain trade was in 1884, 
when he was associated with Norton & 
Co., millers, with whom he remained 
until 1902. He became manager of the 
J. H. Dole Co., a grain firm, and was 
a recognized leader of the trade. He 
served as president of the Board of 
Trade in 1907 and 1908, and in 1911 was 
president of the Council of North 
American Grain Exchanges. Deceased 
is survived by his widow and three 
daughters. Funeral services were held 
Oct. 31. The Board of Trade closed at 
1 o’clock out of respect to his memory. 


DIRECT SERVICE TO BALTIC 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., Chicago, 
freight agents for the Swedish American 
Line and affiliated services, recently an- 
nounced a new direct service of fast 
cargo steamers from Baltimore, thence 
to New York and direct to Stockholm 
and Helsingfors. Boats sail about the 
twenty-fifth of each month from New 
York, This new service is in addition 
to regular sailings of passenger steam- 
ers from New York to Gothenburg, and 
other cargo steamers from Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York to Gothen- 
burg, Malmé, Norrkoeping and Stock- 
holm. 

Cable advice has just been received 
announcing that the first steamer in this 
new service, the motorship Hjelmaren, 
from New York on Sept. 24, discharged 
at Helsingfors, her last call, within 27 
days of sailing date from this side. 

NOTES 

J. J. Padden, Crookston (Minn.) 
Milling Co., stopped in Chicago on his 
way east on a business trip. 

T. C. Estee, A. L. Ruland and D. G. 
Lowell, of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
visited Chicago headquarters last week. 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., Chicago flour jobbers, was con- 
fined to his home last week due to an 
infected foot. 

E. B. Sewell, sales manager Willis 
Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas, and D. 
C. Williams, La Fayette (Ind.) Milling 
Co., were in this market last w 
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M. Tipp, of the M. Tipp Co., Chicago 
flour distributor, has purchased the 16- 
story United States Annuity and Life 
Building, 18-20 East Jackson Boulevard, 

R. G. Lockhart, who looks after bak- 
ery sales out of the Chicago office of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a week’s visit to his company’s 
headquarters at Minneapolis. 

Lake shipments from Chicago last 
week: flour, 14,000 bbls to Buffalo, 7,000 
to Erie, 12,000 to Fairport, and 5,000 to 
Depot Harbor; wheat, 821,000 bus to 
Buffalo, 240,000 to Port Colborne, 150,- 
000 to Tiffin; corn, 60,000 hus to Ogdens- 
burg, and 322,000 to Collingwood; oats, 
1,256,000 bus to Buffalo, and 5,000: to 
Ogdensburg; barley, 65,000 bus to Buf- 
falo. 

J. W. T. Duvel, of the Chicago office 
of the Grain Futures Administration, 
on Oct. 30 issued a table showing the 
reduction in percentage of moisture and 
the corresponding less in weight which 
occurs in drying corn with excessive 
moisture content. The table covers the 
reduction matter on Nos. 2 and $ corn, 
and copies of same can be secured at 
the office of Dr. Duvel, 717 Postal Tele- 
graph Building. This table should prove 
of great value to the grain trade, as 
there will be probably much soft corn 
this season. 


MILWAUKEE 

With the help of a better run of ship- 
ping directions, flour showed consider- 
able activity; in fact, sales were larger 
than during the previous week. Prices 
range about 20c lower. Closing quota- 
tions, Nov. 1: fancy city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent $8.20@8.45 bbl, 
standard patent $7.45@7.90, straight 
$6.75@7.50, first clear $6.25@6.55, and 
second clear $5.25@5.60, in 98-lb cottons, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Bakery buyers were in the market for 
moderate-sized lots of Kansas patent for 
prompt shipment. Prices were marked 
off 20@30c. A wide range is being quot- 


‘.ed as between mills of this section and 


the Southwest, and buyers are doing a 
lot of shopping, buying a few cars here 
and there instead of placing a single 
order, and getting the benefit of the 
divergent price views. Closing quota- 
tions, Nov. 1: fancy brands of hard win- 
ter wheat patent $7.35@7.65 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $7.15@7.40, straight $6.85@ 
7.20, and first clear $6.15@6.35, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 


bbis bbis tivity 
Oct. 26-Nov. 1..... 12,000 6,200 52 
Previous week ..... 12,000 6,000 50 
BOOP OHS o0y0cece0% 12,000 4,500 38 
Two years ago..... 16,000 6,500 41 
Three years ago.... 28,000 19,485 70 
Four years ago..... 24,000 11,775 49 
Five years ago..... 24,000 16,400 68 


Domestic buying of rye flour is still 
confined to scattering orders for small 
quantities for immediate delivery. There 
is a spasmodic inquiry for export, but 
the price is too high to meet handlers’ 
views. One of the features of the situa- 
tion is that rye flour is quoted within a 
very narrow range, and intending buyers 
as a rule meet strong adherence to quot- 
ed limits. This seems to be one of the 
most desired improvements that has come 
to benefit the rye flour trade. In the 
past a marked divergence of price views 
among competing mills was subjected to 
the further pressure of an inclination on 
the part of some interests to accept al- 
most any bid that came along. Rye is 
too expensive a commodity at this time 
to lend itself to the former tactics. Mills 
in this territory are still getting favor- 
able shipping directions, and generally 
are running at or close to capacity. The 
best call is for pure white, the price of 
which is firm, despite the weakness in 
rye. Choice, dry rye is scarce here, and 
the same scantiness is apparent else- 
where. Closing quotations, Nov. 1: pure 
white rye flour $6.25@6.50 bbl, straight 
$6@6.25, pure dark $5.60@5.85, and or- 
dinary dark $5.15@5.40, in 98-lb cottons. 

Handlers of semolinas report a rather 
slack demand, although they are selling 
small quantities from day to day. Mac- 
aroni makers usually have booked to 
cover their needs for the greater part of 
the winter but, in view of the conflicting 
sentiment as to future prices and some 
weakness in the durum wheat cash mar- 
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ket, they are holding off. Current de- 
mand represents a scattering business at 
best. Closing quotations, Nov. 1: No. 2 
semolinas 45¢c lb, fancy semolinas 4%c, 
No. 3 semolinas 4%c, and fancy durum 
patent 45éc, in 98-lb cottons, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Nov. 1, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 19238 


Flour, bbls... 45,850 66,150 15,620 13,580 
Wheat, bus.. 445,200 84,000 555,546 34,325 
Corn, bus.... 136,160 331,520 295,333 86,483 
Oats, bus.... 642,400 809,600 386,746 533,850 
Barley, bus.. 465,600 290,720 107,978 78,220 
Rye, bus..... 172,630 28,300 24,065 21,975 
Feed, tons... 270 2,190 2,393 5,749 
NOTES 


M. E. Grant, in charge of the Minne- 

apolis offices of the Donahue-Stratton 
Co., Milwaukee, spent several days at the 
home office during the past week on busi- 
ness. 
«The annual report of George Shafer, 
city sealer at Menomonie, Wis., gives a 
clean bill of health to all cases of in- 
spection during the year. These included 
three bakeries, where 24 tests were made, 
and six flour and feed stores, in which 
21 tests were recorded. 

Movement of wheat from Milwaukee 
elevators by lake continues heavy and far 
in excess of 1923. Cargoes of the week: 
steamer Calumet, 258,000 bus to Buffalo; 
W. D. Rees, 76,200 bus wheat, 52,000 


- bus oats and 97,000 bus corn to Goderich, 


Ont; Wohcondah, 73,000 bus wheat to 
Goderich. 

The annual movement of beet pulp 
through the Milwaukee market is now 
going on, and usually lasts about three 
weeks. A production of 10,000 tons is 
expected from Wisconsin beet sugar 
plants this year, which is somewhat 
greater than in 1923. Sales are on the 
basis of $35 ton. 

Contracts have been let by the Ke- 
waunee, Green Bay & Western Railroad 
Co. for additional stories on its South 
Oakland Avenue grain house in Green 
Bay, Wis. It is now 45 feet high, and 
will be extended to 102. The area is 49 
x141 ft. About $75,000 will be invested 
in building and equipment. James Stew- 
art & Co., Inc., 343 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, are in charge as consult- 
ing engineers. 

The manufacture of rolled oats from 
the time the berry reaches the mill door 
until the sealed package goes into the 
shipping room was demonstrated to a 
large party of Milwaukee grain and 
cereal men at the Armour Grain Co. mill, 
440-452 Commerce Street, now known as 
the Mapl-Flake Mills, Inc., on Oct. 30. 
A. R. Templeton, manager of the mill, 
who is president of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce, acted as host, being 
assisted by R. W. Wallschlaeger, district 
sales manager, and O. W. Bartlett, sales 
director, of Chicago, who spoke at a 
luncheon following the inspection trip. 

An easy feeling continues in the local 
cash grain market, due to slack export 
trade. Corn alone is an exception, being 
stronger under disappointing husking re- 
turns, and ranging 2@2%c higher. Wheat 
is 2@3c lower, barley 3@5c, rye 5@6c, 
while oats are unchanged. The move- 
ment is liberal and demand fair. Closing 
quotations, Nov. 1: No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern spring wheat $1.46@1.53, No. 1 
durum $1.34@1.35, No. 1 hard winter 
$1.89@1.43, No. 1 red winter $1.44@1.46; 
No. 2 rye, $1.1114@1.18%,; No. 2 yel- 
low corn $1.05% @1.06, No. 2 white $1.05, 
No. 2 mixed $1.05; No. 3 white oats, 4444 
@45Y,c; malting barley, 78@89c. 

On the principle that public officers are 
entitled only to the salary fixed by stat- 
ute, regardless of whether or not their 
duties may be increased, the attorney 

neral of Wisconsin has advised the 

isconsin Grain and Warehouse Com- 
mission that it cannot legally allow extra 
compensation for overtime work. The 
three members of the commission, whose 
salary is fixed by law at $200 per month, 
and who are required to devote their 
entire time to their duties as such, point- 
ed out that owing to the size of the crops 
this year and the consequently increased 
demand for inspection service, they were 
being forced to work overtime to a con- 
siderable extent. All members are sta- 
tioned at Superior. 

L. E. Meyer. 
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LEADERSHIP 

What the millers of the country need 
is not only the putting of their individ- 
ual houses in order, which is now being 
done, but the right kind of leadership 
in doing it, and this also is now being 
developed. So the trade is fairly on the 
road to a new era, showing the benefits 
of reconstructio® There are many 
millers, here, there and everywhere, 
among them some of the most promi- 
nent and influential, who are showing 
a marked ability for constructive lead- 
ership. 

What is meant by putting one’s house 
in order is doing business on a safe and 
sound basis, and at a profit. It might 
well go so far as to predicate sales 
upon the replacement value of the wheat, 
and nut on its cost, and have this ap- 
ply when the market advances as well 
as when it declines. It has always held 
good from necessity on the. declines. 
Why not on the advances? The miller 
needs some gain to offset his losses. 

The industry which does not contain 
within itself the means and ability for 
its own salvation is not worth saving. 
It deserves to die. There is a growing 
realization of this truth among millers. 
The industry itself will persist, and in 
that sense will be saved, but the ques- 
tion is whether it will be saved to those 
now in the control and management of 
it. This is a personal question, coming 
home to the present personnel of the 
industry. If they are personally com- 
petent, they will survive. The industry 
itself is something vastly bigger and 
will go on somehow, in any event. 


TOLEDO 

Business with the mills is quiet. One 
miller characterizes it by saying “it is 
hard picking,” meaning that it is none 
too easy to secure orders. This condi- 
tion is not ascribed to the forthcoming 
presidential election, although getting 
through with that may have a beneficial 
effect on business generally if it goes 
the right way, but to causes more inti- 
mately connected with the business. The 
outstanding one has been the want of 
stability in the wheat market, and the 
unsettling effect that it has had. 

On the whole and in the end, this ma’ 
turn out to have been a salutary chec 
and restraint in keeping business from 
going ahead too fast. It has forced both 
millers and buyers to conduct their op- 
erations on a safer and more conserva- 
tive basis than has frequently been the 
case. There is no reason for getting ex- 
cited or unduly disturbed about it. 

There is just so much flour which will 
be bought and which will go into con- 
sumption in the course of the year. Ex- 
perience proves that, and the consump- 
tive requirements and necessities en- 
force it. This flour will be taken sooner 
or later. If the millers exercise due 
restraint and common sense, it will be 
sold at a profit. 

So far as this section is concerned, no 
millers have lost their heads and run 
amuck as yet on aecount of a temporary 
suspension of activity. Low prices are 
occasionally being quoted, but they are 
exceptional and cause great indignation. 


‘Most millers go their own way inde- 


pendently, and stick to their own prices, 
and let the other man sell at a loss if 
he wants to. This is a very wholesome 
aspect of the case. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Oct. 31, at $6.90@7.30 
bbl, local springs at $7.30@8.35, and 
local hard winters at $7.10, in 98’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.45 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Oct. 31. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 

Jedo, with a combined weekly capacity of 


48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
ee 45,300 94 
Previous week ............- 45,300 94 
SR WP oo ves 0:6 6040 40 Oe 41,800 87 
Te DUE DOD occciccuaves 38,100 79 
Three years ago ........... 24,200 50 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbis tivity 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1.. 26 171,060 112,169 65 
Previous week. 25 150,960 112,614 74 
VORP GOO ... 02 19 111,810 79,356 71 
Two years ago. 22 121,650 80,184 66 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Nov. 1, with comparisons: 

--Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Wheat, bus.. 488,000 44,000 395,000 118,000 

Corn, bus.... 96,000 66,000 3,000 19,000 

Oats, bus.... 115,000 50,000 55,000 12,000 


OHIO MILLERS’ MEETING 


The autumn meeting of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association will be held 
at Columbus, Nov. 19-20. Headquarters 
will be announced later. 


NASHVILLE 

Practically no change is being noted 
in conditions in the southeastern flour 
trade. The most important feature of 
business is the activity in shipping in- 
structions, buyers continuing to order 
out on old contracts freely. Current 
sales also show a slight improvement. 
Running time at the mills is consider- 
ably above normal for the correspond- 
ing time the past five years. Shipments 
of flour are about equal to production. 
While wheat has been erratic, mills have 
been slow in changing their asking prices 
for flour. There was a slight improve- 
ment in general trade in the Southeast in 
October, and fundamental conditions are 
reported satisfactory. 

Flour prices, Nov. 1, were substantial- 
ly as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $8.75@9; standard or regu- 
lar patent, $8@8.40; straight patent, 
$7.40@7.75; first clears, $6@6.50. 

Rehandlers report moderate demand. 
Prices, Nov. 1: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$7.65@8.15; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $7.25@7.75. 

Wheat has been irregular, with No. 2 
red, with bill, quoted Nov. 1 at $1.64@ 
1.68 bu, Nashville. Mills are purchasing 
only to meet running needs. 

Corn meal remains quiet, with an easy 
tone to prices on Nov. 1, as follows: 
bolted, in sacks, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$2.85@2.90 cwt; unbolted, $2.80@2.85. 

Output by southeastern mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bls bbis tivity 

Oat. 16-08. «sas 173,520 138,819 80 
Previous week ... 164,670 136,022 82.6 
Year ago ........ 196,080 123,833 63.1 
Two years ago... 195,030 130,925 67.1 


Three years ago.. 202,230 124,289 61.4 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 25 Nov. 1 

Wieur, BPS: veicisesavecce 23,100 20,700 

Wheat, WEE ccervernscrcse 443,000 449,000 

a RRR ee 80,000 76,000 

Gute, BOD 5 05 i vies bye eus 462,000 485,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week were 126 cars. 

S. Thruston Ballard, president Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Louisville, will spend 
the winter at his summer home at Eau 
Gallie, Fla. 

Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Evansville, Ind., and W. B. Anderson, 
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of the Acme Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky., 
were recent visitors here. 

Farmers of Maury County, one of the 
largest wheat growing counties in Ten- 
nessee, are reported to be planning to 
sow the largest acreage in 10 years. 

Fire at Bristol, Tenn., destroyed the 
four-story building occupied by the 
Lockett-Reeves wholesale grocery com- 
pany, causing loss estimated at $120,000, 
covered by insurance. 

An order has been entered in the 
chancery court at Nashville in the case 
of Fourth National Bank, et al., vs. Lib- 
erty Mills of Nashville, sustaining the 
bill as a general creditors’ bill. All suits 
are enjoined, and creditors of the Lib- 
erty Mills are allowed to file their claims, 
duly proved, within 60 days from Oct. 9. 

Joun Leiper. 


EVANSVILLE 

The flour trade last week slumped. 
“Every one is waiting for the decision 
in the national election,” is the way one 
miller expressed it, while another stated 
that “buyers want to be sure that Cool- 
idge is elected before they get busy 
again.” That looks like politics, of 
course, but it was the only plausible ex- 
cuse that could be found for the sudden 
dearth of orders. Even the export trade 
was dull. Quotations, Oct. 31, based 
Evansville, 98-Ib sacks, carload lots, 
showed a slight decrease from the week 
before, although millers were offering the 
same price for native wheat at mills and 
stations. They were: best patent $8.60, 
straights $7.50; Kansas, $8; spring, $8.50; 
clears, in jutes, carload lots, first $6.25, 
second $6. W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 

Changing prices in the wheat market 
from day to day during the past week 
appear to have had little or no influence 
on the local flour market, at least as far 
as the volume of business was concerned, 
trading operations being confined to 
daily requirements. This is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that buyers missed the 
opportunity of making provision for 
their future needs when prices were low- 
er, and consider the risks at present 
levels too great. 

Reserve stocks are much below normal, 
but flour has been coming through from 
the West with such promptness all sea- 
son that the trade is not inclined to carry 
large supplies and is evidently not afraid 
of any interruption in the movement. 
Shipping directions are reported very 
satisfactory. 

Semolina sales have been rather slow, 
the trade, it is understood, being well 
stocked. No. 1 was quoted Nov. 1 at 
4%c Ib, No. 2 at 45¢c, and No. 8 at 
4%c, all in 100-lb lots, Pittsburgh. 

Flour quotations, Nov. 1: spring wheat, 
short patent $7.75@8.25, standard patent 
$7.25@7.75; hard winter, short patent 
$7.25@8, standard patent $6.75@7.25, 
clears $6.25@7,—all cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, $6@6.50, bulk; pure 
white rye $6.50@7.25, pure. medium rye 
$6@6.50, dark rye $5@5.50, all cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

NOTES 

A. W. Smith, of the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., called on the trade here 
last week. 

William B. McGrady, chief of the bu- 
reau of standards of the department of 
agriculture of Pennsylvania, died at his 
home in Pittsburgh on Oct. 30, after a 
brief illness. 

Trial of the defendants in the Conti- 
nental Grocery Co., which failed several 
months ago after starting a chain of 
stores in western Pennsylvania, has been 
postponed until further notice. The trial 
originally was set for Nov. 12. 

Thomas Viviano and Miss Elizabeth 
Palazzalo were married at Carnegie, Pa., 
Oct. 30. Mr. Viviano is associated with 
his father in the macaroni manufactur- 
ing business under the name of S. Vivi- 
ano Macaroni Mfg. Co., Carnegie, Pa. 

The first meeting of the creditors of 
F. W. Powell, bankrupt, who conducted 
a baking business here, will be held at 
the office of W. B. Adair, referee in 
bankruptcy, Nov. 12, at 10 a.m., at which 
time a trustee will be elected and claims 
proved. 

The Mifflin County court has granted 
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the petition of the attorneys for McClain 
Watters, recently appointed receiver for 
the Spanogle & Yeager Milling Co., to 
borrow $15,000 to obtain possession of 
10 cars corn, oats and other grain on 
track on the siding of the mill, paying 
demurrage. The receiver stated that two 
mills, fully equipped and manned, one in 
Reedsville and the other at Mount Rock, 
a suburb, will likely pay dollar for dol- 
lar, and some money can be made for 
creditors if the milling contracts are per- 
mitted to be carried out. 

C. C. Larus. 


ATLANTA 

Flour is moving slowly under a very 
moderate demand. Merchants and job- 
bers are not disposed to book far ahead 
for flour. Prices are rather steady to 
unchanged, with offerings free from 
mills. - 

Hominy feed is very dull, due mainly 
to the small crop of hogs in the coun- 
try to be primed up for market. Stocks 
are kept down to small reserve. 
Cottonseed meal prices continue about 
unchanged, although trade is extremely 
dull locally. The export trade for cake 
continues good. This accounts mainly 
for the steady prices for meal. Hulls 
are in fair demand, with stocks increas- 
ing at mills. 

fray receipts are moderate to small. 
Stocks are small, but prices remain 
steady to unchanged. 

Corn is in very good demand and is 
being supplied mainly from Georgia and 
Tennessee at $1.25 bu for No. 2 white. 
Oats are in fair demand and movement 
is very good. Stocks are only nominal. 
. J. Hore Ticner. 


NORFOLK 

The flour trade continues fairly active, 
but there is an apparent disposition by 
many buyers to feel that lower prices 
will result. No large orders have been 
reported for a week. Quotations, Nov. 1: 
northwestern spring patents, $9.20@9.50; 
Kansas agen | family patents, $8.10@ 
8.40; top winter patents, $7.75@7.85; 
standard patents, $7.40@7.75,—basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Norfolk. 


NOTES 


A movement has been launched by the 
Norfolk port commission to have all 
steamship movement here concentrated 
at the city’s municipal terminals, for the 
greater development of import and ex- 
port trade, 
One of the most effective demonstra- 
tions in the history of the baking busi- 
ness here was staged by the Merchants’ 
Bakery and Gardner Bakeries in the an- 
nual Food Show given by the Norfolk- 
Portsmouth Retail Grocers’ Association. 
The two bakeries maintained a ex- 
pieces and gave away senna s of 
C s of cake as samples. anagers 
bf both companies declared that the dis- 
tribution of actual samples of their 
products had proven the most effective 
advertising they had ever undertaken. 
JosepH A. Lesiie. 





GRAIN PIT SPECULATION IS 
DECLARED NOT GAMBLING 


In upholding a ruling by the master in 
chancery of Cook County, Illinois, deny- 
ing the suit of James M. Orth, of Wil- 
mette, to have restored property worth 
$75,000 which he had deeded to Simons, 
Day & Co., brokers, of Chicago, as pay- 
ment for grain commissions, Judge Den- 
nis E. Sullivan decided that speculation 
on the Board of Trade is not gambling, 
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A HARD-BOILED BUDGET 

Now that the election is over, Ameri- 
cans may again devote themselves to their 
several lines of business. Men who were 
saying harsh things about each other in 
the final days of the campaign may be 
expected at least to become silent, if not 
to “take it all back.” 

Here in Washington the close of the 
campaign means something, and it means 
a lot to the whole country. The destruc- 
tive days are over, and public men will 
begin talking constructively. In one 
scant month from now Congress will be 
in session, and before it assembles the 
leaders should have some idea of the na- 
ture of the business to be transacted. 

As a consequence of promises made to 
get votes here and there many new pro- 
posals may be expected to fall in the 
hopper on the first day. Senators and 
representatives who offer such measures 
will not do so hoping for action. In 
many cases they will perhaps be desirous 
that their bills be ignored. No strange 
upheaval is to be anticipated, because 
the time will be so short, and the best 
that can be accomplished will be to dis- 
pose of the supply bills carrying the 
money for operation of the government 
through the next fiscal year. 

There will be some dissatisfaction over 
the appropriations proposed, because the 
director of the budget, under orders from 
the President, is paring great slices off 
the estimates of the heads of government 
departments, and government expenses 
are to be cut down many millions of dol- 
lars. Already complaints are heard on 
every hand that the budget director is 
ruthless. Pet projects which are begin- 
ning to feel the heavy hand of the budget 
chief are likely to draw two or three 
score of members of Congress back here 
immediately. But a hasty return from 
their political labors at home will do 
them no good. When it comes to playing 
politics with the public money, General 
Lord, budget director, is hard-boiled. 
He has been in the military service the 
most of his life, and has no appreciation 
of the exigencies of politics in the ex- 
penditure of public funds. 


DEATH OF SECRETARY WALLACE 


The death of Henry C. Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, came as a severe 
shock to Washington. Secretary Wal- 
lace was a kindly man of a type that 
seldom creeps into a president’s cabinet. 
He was unassuming, sincerely interested 
in the farmer, but not of the type who 
was afraid to be himself. He never 
sidestepped the little social pleasures of 
the national capital because of the fear 
that it might make him unpopular among 
the farmers of the country. 

Hé devoted himself to the duties of the 
great Department of Agriculture just as 
he applied his time and abilities to edit- 
ing a farm newspaper in Des Moines. 
He was not always in harmony with the 
President on all questions, nor was he in 
harmony with some of his fellows in the 
cabinet, but he was frank in stating the 
grounds of disagreement, and was ad- 
mired for his honesty. He was in no 
sense a self-advertiser, and he did not 
feel that because he had been honored 
by a place in the presidential circle he 
should turn his great farm journal into 
a political organ. To his last day he 
continued to give his readers nothing but 
useful facts regarding farming. 

It has been indicated that the farmers, 
through their organization, will have 
much to say about the choice of Secre- 
tary Wallace’s successor. Some persons 
are likely to be dismayed at the sug- 
gestion, because all farm organizations 
ate suspected in some quarters of being 
radical. If farm organizations were rad- 
ical a few months ago they are not so 
now. It is to the credit of the farmer 
groupe that they have not joined with 

railroad employees organized 


labor generally in the attack on the Con- 
stitution and the established order. In 
reality there is only one radical farm 
organization, and it does not truly speak 
for the farmers. It is pleasing to note 
that this organization is not being con- 
sulted about a new Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Secretary Wallace favored the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen export» corporation bill. 
The new secretary is almost sure to be a 
man who is opposed to any legislation 
of that kind. The majority of the or- 
ganizations which will join in recom- 
mending a successor to Secretary Wal- 
lace were against any kind of price fixing 
legislation. Some of those which backed 
the export corporation plan are now glad 
to forget it. 

There are some, however, in the agrari- 
an movement who still cling to the hope 
that the McNary-Haugen bill or some- 
thing akin to it may yet be enacted into 
law. Straws here and there point to a 
campaign to scare the farmers and poli- 
ticians into a renewal of the effort to 
pass such legislation. Now and then the 
hint is dropped that next year the farm- 
er, on account of larger wheat planting 
in this country and improved crops 
abroad, will be in a worse dilemma than 
at any time since the 1920 slump. Just 
how it is known that there is to be a 
bumper crop in this country next year, 
when the spring wheat section will not 
plant for several months, or how it can 
be forecast that European crops will be 
better in 1925, is not explained. 


MOVE FOR LOWER TAXES 


A new move for lower taxes is in the 
air. The voters of the country have 
shown throughout the campaign just 
closed that they liked to hear some one 
talk about reducing their assessments for 
the benefit of the United States Treas- 
ury. Day after day, as more tax re- 
turns for last year have been published, 
it has become more evident that some- 
thing must be done to get the capital of 
the country back into productive indus- 
try. Of course, some would say that the 
way to do it is to abolish tax-exempt 
securities. That is one way, but it is a 
slow process. With reduced surtaxes 
there can hardly be any doubt that men 
who now go idly along collecting their 
income from tax-exempts would be glad 
to invest their money in business for a 
better return. 

One of the best examples of the pres- 
ent situation is that of a successful busi- 
ness man. He is known to have come 
into possession of $33,000,000 within the 
past few years. He has lost none of it 
except what he paid in income taxes on 
the original deal. The tax returns for 
last year as published the other day show 
that he paid slightly above $5,000, while 
other men with much less money paid as 
high as $500,000. He admitted some time 
ago that most of his money was invested 
in tax-free bonds. 


GERMAN TARIFF ABANDONED 


For the present, the millers need have 
no worry about a German tariff on flour. 
Advices reaching here are to the. effect 
that the proposed foodstuffs, tariff has 
been abandoned by the German Reichs- 
tag. The reason is that Germany is suf- 
fering from a shortage of foodstuffs and 
must call on this country, not only for 
wheat and flour, but for numerous other 
food commodities. 

It will be another year at least before 
there is any general movement in Euro- 
pean countries to resort to tariffs against 
staple American food products. hile 
the war torn countries are reviving their 
manufacturing industries they are slow 
to approach anything like normal in 
agricultural production. 

The improved prices for farm prod- 
ucts in this country are said to look 
cheap to some of the countries which en- 
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gaged in the war. Europe’s young men, 
like many American boys who left the 
farm to go to war, have decided not to 
return to agriculture. They would rather 
work for wages, and agriculture there- 
fore lacks the push of a rising genera- 
tion. 





BUYING MORTGAGED GRAIN 

Mill managers should be specially in- 
terested in the appeal of Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co, vs. National Bank of Com- 
merce, 227 Pac. 92, decided by the Okla- 
homa supreme court. The decision shows 
a hazard that exists in buying mort- 
gaged grain, whether the mortgage be 
given by the grower or by a subsequent 
owner of the grain. 

A farm tenant mortgaged his two 
thirds of a wheat crop to his landlord, 
who also held a landlord’s lien. The 
tenant gave a second mortgage to the 
bank. The mill bought the crop with 
the landlord’s assent, but was notified 
of the second mortgage and of the 
bank’s claim thereunder before the pur- 
chase money was paid over by the mill. 
The mill insisted that it was under no 
obligation to the bank, and suit followed, 
whereupon the supreme court held the 
mill liable to the bank. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Average Export Prices 


Monthly average export prices of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


1924— Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
September .... $6.13 $1.36 $1.25 
SE. .d<.50-0% > 5.85 1.35 1.20 
er 5.32 1,25 1,15 
ES oh baud 04 5.00 1.16 -90 
BE ecvcccesss 5.10 1.10 .92 
Pee 5.13 1.08 92 
ere 5.12 1.06 94 
February ..... 5.00 1.08 -91 
January ...... 5.02 1.08 -88 

1923—. 

December .... 6.08 1.12 -85 
November .... 5.16 1.10 1.01 
October ...... 5.17 1.11 1.01 
September .. 5.03 1.12 -95 
iss eves 5.15 1.09 -99 
Sea 5.50 1.18 -99 
GUD osc cccens 5.65 1.24 -95 
BE 668404 e 649 5.74 1.24 -90 
CC Pee 5.76 1.35 87 
BEBPOR 2... esse 5.72 1.30 -85 
February ..... 5.70 1.27 -85 
January ...... 6.75 1,28 82 
1922— 
December .... 5.60 1.24 -80 
November .... 6.47 1.23 81 
Geteber ...... 5.27 1,18 -78 
September .... 6.47 1.17 71 
RO ee 5.85 1.26 -71 
ol 5.90 1.31 .78 
See 6.18 1.30 -71 
Se 6.07 1.39 -71 
SNS daws e450 6.05 1.37 -70 
ee 5.82 1.36 -70 
February ..... 5.35 1.25 -64 
January ...... 5.50 1.21 -63 
1921— 
December .... 5.57 1.21 64 
November .... 6.00 1.18 -61 
October ...... 6.27 1.30 -60 
September 6.55 1.34 -60 
ME ‘vein wee 6.60 1.40 64 
GE wh tosagecs 7.05 1.50 -71 
WU od 6 asesies 7.15 1.58 74 
, ES 7.04 1.60 -76 
PSs 7.00 1.67 .79 
BEAPOR- 0c crcses 7.48 1.92 -88 
February ..... 8.37 2.00 85 
January ...... 8.90 2.13 -96 
1920— 
December .... 10.70 2.87 1.09 
November .... 11.50 2.60 1.22 
October ...... 11.55 2.77 1.33 
September 12.23 2.90 1.55 
August ....... 12.16 2.90 1.75 
P| 11.05 2.96 1.81 
SURO vccsivece 11.42 2.92 1.96 
| are 10.00 2.80 1,90 
BOOM caviiivcs 11.15 2.55 1.70 
BEATER. «2.50000 11.35 2.39 1.60 
February ..... 11.15 2.48 1.55 
January ...... 11.18 2.43 1.47 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar years 
ia (nine months), 1923, 1922, 1921 and 

20: 


Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
$1.28 $ .94 


1934... .sccccee $5.29 

1938... . 0000s 5.40 1.18 87 
1938... scree 5.68 1.25 -70 
1921... cceces 7.00 1.54 -72 
1920...cc.0008 *. 11.30 2.73 1,48 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, by fiscal years ended 
June 30 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Modern ‘Flour Nilling in Spain 


(Continued from page 539.) 


understanding, which, of course, is essential to con- 
tinued and profitable business alliance. It is in the 
hope of furthering this understanding that the writer 
of this article has undertaken to present, in The 
Northwestern Miller, an accurate outline of the state 
of flour milling in the Iberian peninsula. 

There is no better way of measuring the advance 
of milling in Spain than to sketch, first of all, the 
industry’s history. Ruins of the earliest mills evolved 
by the ancient builders are to be found along the 
Mediterranean coast, in the levantine zone of the penin- 
sula. The province of Gerona was undoubtedly the 
scene of the first flour milling processes. 

In remote times there arrived on this coast the 
advance guard of a stream of immigration from Asia, 
the source of our civilization. These people, in their 
ambition to follow westward the course of the sun, 
organized bold migrations which moved by two chief 
routes. One came by way of the north coast of Africa, 
crossing to the peninsula at the Pillars of Hercules; 
the other followed the coast of Greece, taking advan- 
tage of the earliest knowledge of navigation, which 
was brought from Egypt by the Phoenicians, and ar- 
rived on the Mediterranean coast of Iberia. 

The Greeks, in the fifth century before Christ, 
founded the city of Rosas, and opened a great mer- 
cantile “ZEmporium,” subsequently known as the city 
of Ampurias. The invasion of barbarians from the 
north, sweeping over Gaul and Beeotia, left nothing 
but ruins of the prosperous colony that had begun as 
a Greek enterprise, but later became Roman. And it 
is among these Greek and Roman ruins that primitive 
stone flour mills of Greek and Roman origin, operated 
by hand, have been discovered. The characteristics of 
the stones indicate Roman origin more than Greek, and 
it is to be supposed that this may be said in general 
of the earliest flour milling on the peninsula. 

The evolution of milling in Spain thenceforth was 
identical with that of Rome, which for several centuries 
dominated the peninsula’s civilization. It is believed, 
on this account, that by the seventh century there must 
have been in existence Spanish mills using waterpower 
as the motive force. The ninth century has left proofs 
of them, at any rate, in certain ancient documents that 
have been brought to light. In one of these, bearing 
the date 880, there is the record of a sale of certain 
flour milling rights and properties by the priest Asiulfo 
to the monastery of Ripoll. 

Considerably later came the wind mills of silhouette 
type that populated La Mancha and the Castilian 
plains as well as the smiling landscapes of the Balearic 
Islands. This is not to say that they were not also 
employed in other regions, even in the coastal zones 
where waterpower was available, but where continu- 
ous winds could also be put to advantage. In Portu- 
gal, likewise, wind mills made use of this abundant 
primitive power, and even today, from the train win- 
dows, one may see the wings of surviving wind mills 
gyrating gracefully on their towers topping the hills 
of Beira and Coimbra. 

At the beginning of the past century the mechanical 
developments which characterized it created stone mills 
of greater efficiency. In 1820, approximately, there 
appeared in France the first grinding rolls, but this 
innovation did not appeal strongly to millers of that 
period. The idea was abandoned in France, but it was 
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A Fine Modern Mill Recently Destroyed by Fire at Tudela, Spain 





adopted by the Hungarians, who, after years of ex- 
perimentation, succeeded in practical application of 
the roller milling principle. Only six years later, in 
1886, there was erected in Spain the first mill employ- 
ing this system. 

Immediately following upon the exploitation of this 
great improvement, there arose a great controversy 
between partisans of roller milling and the adherents 
of stone milling. This debate reached its greatest pro- 
portions in France and Spain. In Austria-Hungary, 
England and the United States it was much less acri- 
monious. Nevertheless the undeniable advantages of 
the Austro-Hungarian process swept away the ancient 
stone mills, and it began to be installed generally in 
Spanish factories. There were no very large plants, 
but the number was considerable. 

Gradually the small stone mills disappeared. For 
them were substituted modern plants of about 150 
bbls daily capacity. During this process there was a 
general augmentation of waterpower, in some cases by 
changing the beds of rivers and in others by merely 
making better use, through modern mechanical appli- 
ances, of already existing resources. 

Before the war, while full advantage was being 
taken of technical improvements in milling, and while 
the roller system was being diffused throughout the 
industry, there was, of course, a broader conception 
of milling progress, but this did not lead to more than 
a natural and logical expansion. But when the great 
war came the general situation was radically changed. 
From an importing country, Spain was converted into 
a selling country, so far as breadstuffs were concerned, 
and the demand for such products from the other side 
of the Pyrenees was insistent and immense. Tremen- 
dous quantities of goods passed into France to provide 
for the necessities of the allied armies. As the scarcity 
of wheat in France was enormous, and the German 
submarines made it difficult to obtain provisions from 
the United States and Argentina, or from the British 
possessions, Spain became the most convenient granary. 

Wheat paid well, and flour paid even better returns 
from this extraordinary business, and, with visions 
of unlimited profit, millers began erecting new plants 
and enlarging the old ones. 

At the close of the war and during the early years 
following it, the demoralization of the wheat and flour 
markets exceeded all expectations. The farmer could 
no longer sow wheat with the expectation of fabulous 
prices, the government entered the lists against specu- 
lation and the high prices for wheat, flour and bread, 
intervening in the réle of an importer of wheat from 
North America and Argentina. 

It is unnecessary to state here the various processes 
by which a situation so abnormal brought about the 
amassing of great fortunes. The low price of foreign 
wheat as compared with the high price of domestic 
wheat was the principal factor in the formula that 
resulted in converting millers into legendary hens with 
the golden eggs. 

Contractors had not the materials requisite to sup- 
ply the urgent and innumerable demands for new in- 
stallations and for extensions to milling plants already 
in existence. Influential farmers united and construct- 
ed their own mills. Agricultural syndicates constructed 
theirs. Capitalists, knowing nothing whatever about 
the flour milling industry, but filled with the illusion 
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of vast profits to be made in it, also began great mill 
building projects. 

Wherever it was suspected there might be room for 
a flour mill, one was erected. In general the builders 


failed to look about them, serenely and rationally, to 
see what was going on elsewhere. And it was discov- 
ered, presently, that France, with admirable energy, 
had restored its agriculture and its milling industry. 
The French wheat grower had been under the same 
stimulus as the Spanish wheat grower, and had gone 


even further with overproduction. 

When the tremendous number of new Spanish mills 
began production, they flooded the market, with the 
result that a large number of them were soon forced 
to reduce operations, some of them to an exceedingly 
small figure. And in effect this is the situation that 
prevails in the Spanish milling industry today. The 
dominant factor is excessive production due to super- 
fluous milling capacity. 

A few figures will give, perhaps, a better idea of 
the industry’s predicament. Owing to lack of definite 
statistics it is necessary to leave out of account the 
small grist mills, though these are a considerable factor 
all told, accounting, it is believed, for 10 to 15 per cent 
of Spain’s milling capacity. The plants that are listed 
total approximately 800, scattered throughout the pen- 
insula, with the important centers in Castile and La 
Mancha, the white wheat granary of Spain, and in 
Navarre and Aragon, the hard wheat district. Many 
are located along the seacoasts. 

The average effective capacity of these mills may 
be considered conservatively as about 150 bbls of flour 
per day of 24 hours, which amounts to a total of some 
120,000 bbls daily for the entire industry. With pro- 
duction at about 75 per cent of capacity, the daily 
output is about 85,000 bbls. 

The population of Spain is estimated at 22,000,000, 
and the consumption of wheat per capita may be con- 
sidered as about 11 oz per day, which amounts to a 
total daily consumption of about 74,000 bbls. There 
is, therefore, a daily surplus production of 10,000 bbls, 
amounting to more than 300,000 bbls per month, and 
more than 3,500,000 bbls per year. 

These statistics demonstrate that, roughly speaking, 
abovt one eighth of the existing mills should be elim- 
inated. Various solutions have been proposed for cor- 
recting the demoralization that such a marked over- 
production has effected in the flour market. None of 
these plans, however, have elicited enthusiasm among 
the whole of those who are concerned. Nor is it at all 
surprising, considering the number of workers whose 
interests are at stake, and the number of associations 
of flour millers whose business is involved, that the 
suggestion of buying up and dismantling enough flour 
mills to account for the surplus production should 
arouse conflicting views. Every miller whose plant 
operates easily and profitably looks with great mis- 
giving upon this plan, even though it is conceived as 
a measure for the common good. 

For reasons such as this there is a lack of cohesion 
among the various members of the industry, which 
renders unfruitful whatever is undertaken toward con- 
certed action. And this unfortunate situation is ag- 
gravated by the traditional controversy that is waged 
between the millers of the coast regions and those of 
the interior. The origin of this quarrel lies in the 
fact that the interior of Spain is the wheat producing 
area, while the seacoast finds it necessary to resort to 
importation in order to obtain wheat enough to grind 
in its mills. 

In periods of poor crops, when importation of wheat 
from abroad is necessitated,—formerly from Ukrainia 
and Russia, and today from Argentina and North 





Plant of Sefiores Pedro Ruiz Martinez at Casetas, Spain 
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America,—the milling industry of the seacoast region 
operates energetically, producing flour of finer quality 
because of the strength of the wheat used, and domi- 
nates not only the coast markets but those of the 
interior as well. On the contrary, in times of good 
crops, such as that of last year, the milling industry 
of the interior, situated within the wheat zone of the 
peninsula, monopolizes production, and the mills of 
the coast are forced upon a period of precarious opera- 
tion due to competition that diminishes production: and 
in many cases compels the closing of plants to wait for 
more propitious times. 

All this has resulted in a sordid antipathy which 
constantly impedes united action in defense of the 
industry as a whole against the hostile attitude of 
the government, or against the conditions of a general 
economic crisis such as that of the moment. Efforts 
have been made at various times to dispel this ani- 
mosity, but they have always been defeated by stub- 
bornness or lack of confidence on the part of one fac- 
tion or the other. 

Readers of The Northwestern Miller no doubt will 
be interested to know about some of the efforts that 
have been undertaken to set the affairs of the Spanish 
milling industry in order. The writer of this article 
has urged the, following ‘customs regulation govern- 
ing importation of wheat: “Importation of foreign 
wheat, hard Manitoba and hard winter, will be permit- 
ted in Spain only upon payment of a duty high enough 
to prevent competition with Spanish wheat, thus favor- 
ing Spanish agriculture; these foreign wheats to be 
ground in mills of either the interior or the seacoast, 
and the duty to be reimbursed by the state against a 
quantity of wheat equivalent to the flour made of 
white national wheat that finds a market in the Balkan 
countries or in the ports of North Africa.” 

Against this solution, which promises to be a win- 
dow opening new horizons for the Spanish milling 
industry, the mills of the interior, however, are tena- 
ciously aligned, as they see in it a measure designed to 
benefit principally the mills of the seacoast. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Agriculture in Spain is not at the point of high 
efficiency achieved in industrial mechanics; although 
it measures up fairly well, scientifically, with that of 
the leading agricultural nations, there is a widespread 
persistence of crude customs and archaic methods on 
the part of the tiller of the soil. Importation of wheat 
under the suggested plan would, therefore, increase the 
natural competition, and this, together with the intro- 
duction of new processes of cultivation, should operate 
to bring about a reduction in the cost of production 
of grain, which is today exceedingly high. 

It is to be hoped that the new political alignment 
in Spain will improve this situation. If Spain could 
only be transformed into an exporting country—and 
may this happen soon—selected white wheats might 
then be exchanged for hard wheats and the type of 
flour produced in Spanish mills brought to a uniform 
standard of excellence. 

Today Spain may boast of a milling industry un- 
excelled by that of any other country. It lacks the 
grandiose quality lent by great elevators and enormous 
milling installations, for special conditions of produc- 
tion do not permit these extravagances. There are in 
our ports no terminal warehouses, for, since Spain is 
not an exporter, there is no necessity for them. But 
there is a competent milling personnel, experienced and 
trained through observation and practice, and a large 
part of it has studied under the direction of a no 
less distinguished educator than the late Don Ruperto 
Lampaya, director of the National School of Milling, 
which was largely created through his own efforts. 
This eminent authority joined forces with the trade 
journals in further efforts to raise to highest rank the 
industry’s technical knowledge. 

For the most part, millers have abandoned a good 
deal of the personal egotism formerly apparent in all 
social relations between them, and today they have 
united under the protection of the National Associa- 
tion of Head Millers in Spain (Asociacion Nacional de 
Jefes Molineros de Espana), which was created with 
the exclusive object of bringing millers into closer 
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social and community relations, and of maintaining a 
mutual insurance organization for the relief of its 
members and families in cases of disability or death. 

The dean of the milling press, now reduced in num- 
bers, is Molineria y Panaderia, the review of which 
the writer of this article is director, and which has 
been in existence for about 20 years. It is dedicated 
to the interests of the milling industry as a whole, 
and is the official organ of the National Association of 
Head Millers and of the Barcelona Bakers’ Association 
(Federacion de Entidades de Industriales Panaderos 
de la Provincia de Barcelona). The Industria Hari- 
nera Castellana and El Boletin de Harinera S. A. 
serve, respectively, as official organs of the associations 
of Castilian and coast millers. 

From the illustrations that accompany this article, 
the reader will see that the milling industry in Spain 
is hardly represented by the historical old mills built 
centuries ago, but that Spain is a modern country, 
responsive to the least manifestation of progress and 
culture. If there is one outstanding fault among us 
it is our Latin idiosyncrasy that causes us to consider 
serious things with humor, and to believe in the 
superiority of all that which comes to us from afar, 
without realizing that at home, in our own houses, we 
have things and qualities that are exactly as good. We 
are very weary here of the absurd—and, thank God, 
the weakening—legend of the Spain of the tambourine 
beater and the dancer with a knife under her garter; 
of the bandoleros and toreros. 

If the reader does not know Spain, he is solemnly 
assured, under the most sacred oath, that the writer 
of this article has never played a tambourine or spun 
a knife; that he has never seen a woman with a dagger 
in her garter, and that he does not number among his 
very numerous friends a single bull fighter or a single 
bandit. This is the truth, my North American friends 
—absolutely the truth! 
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POWER SYSTEM BUYS PIONEER MILL 


By FLORENCE L. CLARK 


father and son Thomas, who owned the 
mill. Then it was the firm, Thomas W. 
Gay and S. F. and J. A. Robb. The Gay 
and Robb families, both of whom had 
culture and education unusual to the 
frontier, had been attracted to the same 


































































Gay’s Mill, the oldest flour mill in 
southwestern Wisconsin still in opera- 
tion, becomes part of a power system 
supplying a couple of hundred towns 
and cities in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa, by a deal recently closed. 

The Inter State Power Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Utilities Development Cor- 
poration, has taken over the Gay’s Mill 
property, together with the properties of 
the Southern Minnesota Gas & Electric 
Co. and three small Wisconsin power 
concerns—the Soldiers’ Grove Electric 
Co., the Prairie City Electric Co. of 
Prairie du Chien, and the Bloomington 
Electric Light & Power Co. The merger 
makes the Inter State Power Co. an 
$8,500,000 concern. Headquarters are 
maintained at McGregor, Iowa. 

Here and there the history and tradi- 
tions of pioneer mills are suggested by 
the name of a community. The town is 
because the mill was, pee just naturally f 
the name proclaims the interesting fact 
to the world. Gay’s Mill, Wis., is a 
pleasant illustration of this. 

The town is a thriving, up-to-date ag- 
ricultural center of southwestern Wis- 
consin. Farmers go to Gay’s Mill to do 
their banking and buying, to market 
their grain and hogs; 50 and 60 years 
ago they went to Gay’s Mill to have their 
_ und. In those days there wcre 
ust the flour mill of John Gay and the 
saw mill built by his brother James away 
back in 1848, a few houses occupied by 
the millers and their families, and the 
“saloon,” which so often in pioneer days 
sprang up near mills, to make trouble 
for the millers. 

Along in the late sixties “Uncle Jimmy” 
Gay built a bridge across the Kickapoo 
River, just below the grist mill, and a 
town s wing on the east bank 
of the river. There really wasn’t any 
room for it to on the west side 
around the mill, for the timbered bluffs 
so close to the river that 


town. 
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and up the main street of the busy little 


The Kickapoo, a tributary of the Wis- 
consin River, and one of the most beau- 
tiful streams of the upper Mississippi 
valley, was an important logging stream 
in early days, and many rafts were 
brought down it. 
the Gays utilized for their mills was an 
unusually good one. 
was the boom where the logs were caught 


bit of the western wilderness. They had 
become close friends, and eventually 
three Gays had married three Robbs. It 
was this relationship which ran the mill 
for a good many years, established school 
and church, fought the saloon element 
and started the town on its prosperous 
career. 

A contemporary, writing in the eighties, 
said of the mill: “It has always done an 
extensive business, and is noted for the 
excellence of its work. The proprietors 
are energetic business men, and the busi- 


The power site which 


Above the saw mill 


Unlike a very high percentage of pio- 
neer mills, the old Gay’s Mill is still do- 
ing a thriving business. Of late years 
it has been the property of Hagerty & 
Atwood, with G. T. Atwood as manager. 
Three wheels are run, one operating a 
feed mill, a second a flour mill and a 
third a dynamo which generates elec- 
tricity to give light and power to the 
town. The building is the same “ye old 
time mill” except for the little power 
house which has been added to it. Wat- 
ers of the Kickapoo pour over the dam 
just as they have for three quarters of 
a century, but inside the building new 
flouring methods are used and that sym- 
bol of modern life, an electric dynamo, 
is humming. 

Wonder what Uncle Jimmy Gay would 


and held. The little saw mill was a busy 
spot, but the flour mill became the im- 
portant activity of the place. 
led to Gay’s Mill, as the saying was. 
This prestige was due in part to the fact 
that it was a good mill and one of the 
first to begin grinding in western Wis- 
consin, but more to the type of men 
who operated it. 

In the early years it was just the Gays, 


All roads 
— nate quite a settlement.” 


The mill was originally a 
half high, with two run of 


of three stories. 
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Gay’s Mill, a Pioneer Flour Mill of Southwestern Wisconsin 


ness of the mill is increasing annually. 
The term, Gay’s Mill, is used to desig- 


1883 it was raised to its present height 
The six-foot fall of 
water has never failed to provide ample 
power at all seasons of the year. 


think if he could see the bright lights 
of his namesake town and know his mill 
dam was making candle power instead 
of the tallow dip, or what he would 
think if he knew power from that dam 
transmitted through a wire was running 
a feed grinder and cream separator on 
the farm which the Gays and Robbs for- 
mad operated in connection with the 
mill. 


story and a 
stones. In 





LIABILITY OF BROKERS 


A broker, who unauthorizedly assumes 
to contract on a principal’s behalf, is 
liable to the third person for damages 
resulting to the latter through unen- 
forceability of the contract, held the 
appellate division of the New York su- 
preme court in the case of Mickles vs. 
Atlantic Brokerage Co., 204 N. Y. Supp. 
571. But it is noted that “To the gen- 
eral rule giving such right of action 
there is an exception, to the effect that 
an agent cannot be held liable if he 
fully discloses to the person with whom 
he is dealing the limitations upon his 
authority, and discloses all the facts and 
circumstances with reference to the au- 
thority under which he assumes to act.” 

The concrete point decided in the case 
was that where a broker misstated buy- 
ers’ counter offer to a seller, and there- 
fore misled the buyers as to the nature 
of the offer accepted, making a contract 
with them not authorized by the seller’s 
acceptance, the broker rendered himself 
liable to the buyers. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 
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After functioning for three years, the 
Oregon Co-Operative Grain Growers, 
Portland, Oregon, has suspended mar- 
keting activities “until such time as its 
board of directors feel that it would be 
to the best interests of its membership 
to resume operation.” 
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THE ENGLISH HARVEST 

The agricultural correspondent of the 
Times has issued his. final report on the 
farm crops of this country, which will 
perhaps help to give a better viewpoint 
of the difficulties of the English farmer 
than anything that has been written pre- 
viously. Today there are still crops of 
wheat, oats and barley to be gathered in 
the west and north of England, and a 
week ago there were some still to be 
cut in Wales and some of the northern 
counties. 

Think of owners of binders and other 
modern contrivances having to employ 
the implements of other days, such as 
the scythe, and in some cases even the 
sickle, serving, as the Times correspond- 
ent says, to demonstrate the impotence 
of human ingenuity to triumph complete- 
ly over the action of nature. It has 
meant the substitution of manual labor 
for mechanical, at great loss of time, 
labor and money. 

Some counties report the present har- 
vest as the worst for 50 years, while one 
claims that the bands of the sheaves had 
to be cut in order to dry them. Need- 
less to say the prolonged exposure has 
affected the milling quality of wheat, and 
also its selling value. Generally speak- 
ing, sprouting has not been serious, 
owing to the low temperature. 

Threshing has been delayed, not only 
by rains, but also by the soft condition 
of the grain, so that the actual yield 
cannot yet be decided. Where threshing 
has taken place the yields have varied 
from bountiful returns to as low as 12 
bus to the acre. 


ENGLAND 


Lonpon, Oct. 15.—The past week has 
been a dull one. For this there are a 
number of reasons, the principal one be- 
ing the fact that a large volume of busi- 
ness has been done during August and 
September, and until the goods then pur- 
chased have gone into consumption, we 
cannot hope to get into our stride again. 
While it is at all times difficult to fore- 
cast the future of markets, yet the opin- 
ions of those in the trade who should be 
able to form a just estimate of the situ- 
ation all seem to point to the fact that 
the amount of fresh purchases of flour 
to arrive here during the next two months 
should be on the small side, if a decided 
discount on spot prices is to be avoided. 

Arrivals are increasing each week, and 
one hears many complaints about diffi- 
culty in clearing small unsold balances 
arriving at present. If that is the case 
today, what will it be when the purchases 
for October and November seaboard 
come along? Factors and English mill- 
ers state that seldom has so much flour 
been sold for delivery within a given 
time, in this case to the end of the year. 
These earlier purchases have been made 
at figures far below present shipping 
prices, with the consequence that buyers, 
while they still hold flour bought on very 
satisfactory terms, are reluctant to main- 
tain their stock at today’s replacing 
values. 

Canadian prices show a decline of Is 
6d on the week, bringing export patents 
down to 49s 9d and top patents to 51s 3d 
@52s 3d, according to quality, but these 
prices cannot be made, some exports in 
store being offered at equal to 48s, c.i.f., 
without finding a purchaser, or even a 
counter offer. It is not to be wondered 
that there is no fresh business to be 
done in these flours, as the Canadian 
wheat markets are about 6c bu above 
American. 

Minnesota patents are offered at 49@ 
50s, according to quality, and although 
it is reported that some of the other 
ports are buying, nothing in the way of 


fresh business has taken place here to- 
day, there being resellers at less than 
these figures. 

Kansas flours have advanced from the 
lower figure of earlier in the week to 
48s, but no one seems interested while 
there are so many resellers at less money. 

Pacific Coast flours are offered very 
sparingly now, but as this class has been 
fairly well sold, some of it must be 
consumed before fresh business can take 
place. 

Australian flours are still in demand, 
but at well below replacing figures, ship- 
pers asking 46@47s, but sales have been 
made at 45s@45s 6d, c.i.f. 

Ontario winter wheat patents have 
been offered at 45s, c.i.f., but the trade 
considers they are not worth beyond 
43s 6d. 

Minneapolis low grade is reported on 
offer at 27s 6d, Canadian low grades 
at about 36s 3d, and Plate low grades 
Sls 9d. 

London millers have reduced the price 
of their straight run flour to 53s, deliv- 
ered. This is the official price, but they 
are willing to accept 1s less, which brings 
the equivalent c.i.f. price down to 47s 6d, 
at which figure there would seem to be 
nothing offering in the world’s market 
to compete with the English milled arti- 
cle on equal terms. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour last week were 
larger. The quantities, given in sacks of 
280 lbs each, were: from the United 
States, 14,274; Canada, 12,588; Australia, 
3,000; Argentina, 500; Continent, 100. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat has fluctuated during the past 
week. Although there was a firmer ap- 
pearance toward the finish, there was lit- 
tle change in values, the difference being 
that there were buyers where there had 
been sellers. No. 1 northern Manitoba 
for October-November sold at from 67s 
3d down to 66s 9d, and December-Janu- 
ary made 67s 6d. No. 2 hard winter, 
arrived, sold at 59s, and on passage at 
58s 9d; October shipment made 59s, and 
November 6ls@6l1s 4%4d. Australian for 
December-January is offered at 63s 64d, 
and choice white Karachi at 62s 9d for 
October-November. Rosafe, 6314-lb, for 
October-November would come at 64s 
9d, and January-February at 62s 6d. 
Baruso, 63%4-lb, January-February, is 
offered at 61s 9d. 


FEED 


The call for English made bran and 
middlings continues good, and prices 
have again moved against buyers. Bran 
is now offered at £8 15s ton, and mid- 
dlings at £9 17s 6d, both ex-mill. Plate 
pollards have also been in good demand 
at advancing prices. Passage parcels are 
held at £8 17s 6d, and September-Octo- 
ber and October-November would come 
at the same figure, but November-De- 
cember is offered at £8 16s 3d. Fancy 
Plate middlings,eshipping or shipped, are 
offered at £10 15s, and October-Novem- 
ber at £10 13s 9d. 

Linseed has been in rather better de- 
mand, and prices generally show some 
advance, better news from the Argentine 
tending to restrict prices from moving 
further. Calcutta to London, spot value, 
is nominal at £24 5s, with this price paid 
and sellers for afloat parcels. For Sep- 
tember-October shipment there are sell- 
ers at £24 5s, for October-November at 
£24 7s 6d, and the same for November- 
December. To Hull, prices are 2s 64@ 
5s above London figures, with sellers in 
all positions at £24 10s. Bold Bombay 
to London has sellers at £24 17s 6d for 
both October-November and November- 
December. Plate to both London and 


Hull has sellers in all positions at £22 
7s 6d, but to Hull there are also offers 
of new crop for January-February at 
£21 15s, and for February-March at 
£21 12s 6d. 

Cottonseed is steady, with Bombay 
prices unchanged on the week at £11 17s 
6d, nominal, for November-December to 
London. To Hull the spot value is nom- 
inal at £12, September-October and Oc- 
tober-November at £11 17s 6d, new crop 
December-January £11 12s 6d and Janu- 
ary-February at £11 7s 6d. Egyptian 
(black), London spot value, is £14 7s 6d, 
new for October is £14 6s 3d, November 
at £14 5s, and November to January 
£14 6s 3d. To Hull the spot value is 
£14 5s, new October £14 3s 9d, Novem- 
ber £14 2s 6d, and the same price would 
buy November-January. 


OATMEAL 


This market has been rather better 
during the past week, Scotch prices be- 
ing advanced about £1 ton. London 
milled price is also firm at £20 ton, ex- 
mill, for meal, and £20 10s for rolled 
oats. There have been indications that 
American and Canadian millers were a 
little more inclined to meet buyers on 
price, with the result that the prospects of 
business in imported goods have bright- 
ened considerably. Cable offers have been 
received at 48s, c.i.f., for rolled oats, 
and 47s for oatmeal, at which figure 
buyers are more inclined to take an in- 
terest. No actual business is reported, 
but there are rumors that some has been 
done at the new figures. 


The Liverpool Market 


Laverproor, Oct. 15.—Owing to the de- 
cline in wheat, offers from American 
millers were on a lower basis. American 
soft winter patents, after having been 
held firm at 48s@49s 6d, declined to 46s, 
c.i.f., Liverpool, at which price some busi- 
ness was done. Kansas patents were 
offered at about 48s, October-November 
shipment, and Manitoba flours at 49s@ 
50s 9d, October shipment, according to 
quality. Australian patents were firmly 
held at 45s 6d@47s 6d, c.i.f., October- 
December sailing. Low grade flours are 
very firm, a parcel of 200 tons of Argen- 
tine afloat having sold at £13. First- 
hand offers are very firm at £13 5s@ 
£13 10s, but only a limited quantity is 
offered. Minneapolis second clears are 
out of line at 37s 3d@38s. American 
red dog for December shipment was of- 
fered at 28s 6d, but failed to attract 
buyers. 

The expected heavy American ship- 
ments of wheat now being put afloat— 
the total last week of 2,655,000 qrs ex- 
ceeding all records—have evidently im- 
pressed buyers on this side, who have 
retired temporarily from the market, 
fearing that a fair proportion of the 
huge purchases may come on the market 
presently for resale. Although the ship- 
ments are heavy and likely to continue 
so for some time, yet it should be noted 
that the big quantities have been set 
moving by the action of buyers. The 
Continent is taking a big proportion of 
the North American shipments, but the 
United Kingdom’s share is fairly good 
and fully equal to average requirements. 

The feature of the market during the 
past week has been the heavy decline in 
bones mg part of which has since been 
recovered. This, of course, had its effect 
here, and option prices declined from 13s 
4d to 12s 3d for December, a part of 
which has been regained, that month 
closing at 12s 7%d and March at. 12s 
73d. The continued dry weather in the 
Argentine, with low temperatures and re- 
ports of frost, helped to sustain the mar- 
ket here, which shows wonderful recuper- 


ative powers from any decline. There 
is no doubt that the general sentiment 
is bullish, and higher prices are still 
looked for. 

Cakes of all grades are very firm. 
American linseed cakes are offered at 
£14 Is 3d up to £14 5s for October- 
November-December shipment. A parcel 
of American afloat sold at £13 12s 6d. 
Argentine round plate cakes are offered 
at £14 3s 9d, a parcel being sold by 
resellers at £13 7s 6d for October-No- 
vember shipment. Cottonseed meal, 50 
per cent, is offered at £12 12s 6d, No- 
vember-December shipment, and business 
was done at this price, c.i.f., London. 
Some 36 per cent meal was offered at 
£11 12s 6d. 

A large trade has been done recently 
in Burma rice bran, for which £8 was 
paid, afloat; £8 2s 6d@£8 3s 9d is asked 
for November-December shipment, £7 
15s for January, £7 12s 6d for Febru- 
ary, and for February-March £7 8s 9d. 
The latter position is offered at £7 7s 6d 
if the equivalent quantity of April be 
accepted at £7 5s. 


SCOTLAND 

Guascow, Oct. 14.—There was a sharp 
fall the end of last week in both wheat 
and flour values. Some importers are 
inclined to think that this was merely a 
natural reaction to a market whieh had 
been pushed too far. In the case of No. 
1 northern Manitoba wheat the decline 
was equal to 5s qr, but today there was 
a recovery of Is 6d, making the net 
difference about 3s 6d less than the high 
water mark reached last week. Today’s 
price of No. 1 northern Manitoba wheat 
is about 66s 6d qr, c.i.f. For flour, also 
quoted on the c.i.f. basis, home millers’ 
rates per sack of 280 lbs are 51s, 53s 
and 55s for the three grades offering. 

Wheat stocks as well as flour stocks 
are comparatively small here, as in Lon- 
don, all the heavy buying having been 
confined to the Continent of Europe. 

Imported Manitoba high grade patent 
flours are now valued at 51s 6d sack, 
dominion grades at about 50s, c.i.f., top 
Kansas at 49s 6d, top American winters 
at 48s 6d@49s, jute, and Canadian win- 
ters about 46s, jute. Australian flour 
has gone up pretty sharply. It is now 
worth about 46s, c.i.f., for December 
shipment. Minnesota flour is considered 
fairly reasonable at 48s 6d, c.i.f. 

The drop in values at the end of last 
week tended to check business, but it is 
now being revived by a slight strength- 
ening of the market, which was apparent 
both yesterday and today. There has 
been no move yet by Glasgow bakers to 
increase the price of bread, although it 
is generally acknowledged that flour 
prices would warrant such action, and if 
values remain at their present level it 
cannot be long delayed. As to the out- 
look for flour prices, there is still an 
impression here that Manitoba will be 
obliged to be a freer seller before long. 

- ee 


IRELAND 

Betrast, Oct. 13.—Prices for flour 
were very strong the early part of the 
week, short patents touching 53s net, 
c.if., Belfast or Dublin, for November- 
December seaboard shipment, with other 
flours just as high in comparison, but 
toward the close a reaction set in and 
prices have dropped at least 2@3s sack, 
and now every one is beginning to say 
that the long looked for decline has set 
in, and that gambling in wheat and flour 
has been overdone. 

Buyers who have been holding back 
have F dsrghen A done the right thing, not 
that they expect to see flour down to 
anywhere near last season’s figures, but 
that there will be a series deciun Sain 
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the present high prices asked by Cana- 
dian and American mills, which have 
been as high as 53s, net, c.i,f., either port. 

It will be better for the trade in gen- 
eral if prices do decline a bit, because 
the Irish market is very bare of all 
American and Canadian flours and users 
are only waiting for the wheat market 
to show some stability in order that they 
ean replenish their stocks. One thing is 
certain, buyers are not going to rush in 
at these high prices until absolutely 
forced to do so. 

As far as can be gathered, no business 
has been done for shipment to either 
Belfast or Dublin during the week. 
Some small sporting bids were sent out 
Some small sporting bids were sent out 
below current quotations that it is ques- 
tionable whether anything will result. 
Minneapolis flours are altogether too 
dear. One brand is quoted at 51s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, and another is 
Is@1s 64 above this price. 

Manitoba short patents are quoted at 
49s 6d@5ls, net, c.i.f., either port, for 
November-December seaboard shipment, 
but no business is passing. Export pat- 
ents are just as high in comparison, the 

rice being 48@50s, net, c.i.f., either port. 

n spot it is difficult to make more than 
about 1s over these figures, delivered. 

Kansas flours are completely out of 
line, there having been quotations as high 
as 5ls, net, c.i.f., either port, for a good 
flour. Winters are offered at 49s, net, 
c.i.f., either port, a price utterly impos- 
sible in this market against home made. 

The market is exceedingly bare of oat- 
meal. There have been considerable sales 
made by importers and consumers in 
both the north and south of Ireland and, 
in consequence, stocks on spot are almost 
cleared out. Medium cut, both American 


and Canadian, is almost unpurchasable . 


on spot, and sellers would want at least 
48@49s per 280 lbs, c.if. It is freely 
reported that some business has been 
done at around 48@49s, c.i.f., Belfast 
and Dublin, for November seaboard. The 
Irish harvest is poor and evidently there 
is going to be a great scarcity of good 
milling oats. Rolled oats have not been 
quite as dear in comparison, as some 
business has been done at 49s per 280 
Ibs, c.i.f., either port, in both American 
and Canadian, for November seaboard 
shipment. 

‘Mill offals are exceedingly firm, and in 
some cases slightly dearer. Best home 
made white bran is offered at £11 ton, 
with a keen demand in the north of Ire- 
land. In the south, millers would not 
accept under £11 10s for the same qual- 
ity, and in no district will millers book 
ahead even at these figures. English 
bran is not offered in the Irish market 
in quantity at present, and qualities sim- 
ilar to the above would bring £11 10s@ 
£12. Best broad -red bran is £10@£10 
10s, delivered. 

Foreign bran is offering on spot at 
about £11, delivered, which is competi- 
tive with home made. There were some 
fair purchases of foreign bran made 
some time ago, especially to the north of 
Ireland, all of which are now arriving. 


HOLLAND 
Amsrenpam, Oct. 13.—The aspect of 


our markets has chan considerably 
serious decline 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


There were a few offers of hard win- 
ter wheat patents for early shipment at 
$8.90, c.i.f., per 220 lbs, which is 50c 
below the price asked last week, but it 
is doubtful whether even further sacri- 
fice on sellers’ part would bring buyers 
forward. 

Home mills are running at full ca- 
pacity and are working off contracts at 
high pressure, no doubt having in view 
the large quantities on their way and to 
follow, and which in all probability will 
make it difficult to find an outlet for 
their output. 





CROP CARRY-OVER IN RUSSIA 

Recent reports appearing in the Rus- 
sian press are to the effect that the Rus- 
sian grain crop plus carry-over this 
year is expected to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 50,830,000 short tons—grain in 
this sense including wheat, rye, oats, 
corn, millet and even oil cake. The do- 
mestic requirements are placed at 46,- 
495,000 tons, and reserve carry-over lI,- 
627,000, leaving an exportable surplus of 
2,708,000 tons. The writer intimated, 
however, that the crop estimate was op- 
timistic and that the estimated reserve 
carry-over would be inadequate. In this 
case, it is doubtful whether the exports 
will reach even the estimate of 55,000,- 
000 bus made by Broomhall several 
weeks ago. 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 








1924— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
DE Vine's's 0.8 6 ¢-04:5 44.00 2,881 46,141 
ET Cane Cie Seka st 0'cldes 1,476 1,249,744 
EE cd oc tshbict aus seek 1,216 949,011 
OO ee ares 560 1,363,648 
«BSS ee sea pibees ee 3,970 2,208,538 
RE oo Rb 5.05 0 Kg edie 24,928 2,574,004 
| Are 13,908 2,413,271 
SET lacus: SNe © ¢ Daceielaie 15,326 2,960,363 

1923— 

OEE Eee 19,218 3,050,728 
November ............ 20,116 5,264,199 
ES ee 19,383 2,833,673 
September ............ 13,595 1,234,578 
So Cin» 6 es tice ndeor 18,273 596,477 
2 YO AAR ee 18,640 1,835,515 
ES pe UES ec ceded 0ieeé 17,206 121,752 
Adis dU ab ds ike o wad ed's 19,438 945,904 
SET 650.80 00.0 opuesiccnds 20,482 2,812,094 
2 B60 46 940406 ee 26,429 344,513 
NE, Sa Seki 0 bees es 38,107 209,974 
SE 0002 4 oka Orsig’d i 37,144 262,299 
1922— 
IED, nin 5s ile Klas wie ware 50,923 2,680,518 
EE. sas 06 Oh ¥-0:0 40,652 3,175,568 
PTS n'as'yo'ews's 606 60 50,685 2,566,109 
September® ........... 41,823 782,448 
Pre ee 40,681 1,151,507 
July 3,069,854 
June .. 1,609,876 
May ... 1,231,032 
April oa 483,643 
DE Bec eehseshessnic 55,648 2,673,267 
AO ere 64,069 199,304 
WINEE iis we owhe ovens 6 117,627 3,119,583 

1921— 

December ............. 57,839 2,052,247 
BUOVOMIDOP «0... ccc cceee 82,605 1,184,776 
I GA's bo C66 088-9 G00 45,700 877,522 
81,031 

239,559 

713,669 

89,807 

1,902,667 

4,451,304 

2,784,281 

op rr ree Te 202,380 4,404,305 
GONE ye cb W50 dvceces 220,443 4,604,856 

1920— 

DOGGMRDOR 6.6 ccc cies veces 226,798 11,236,112 
WOVGMROP. 2... cccccere 201,667 9,622,578 
AR 163,327 9,802,149 
September ............ 14,500 1,841,804 
MEE 0 8b 5 406%, 6 deere 17,871 364,827 
GE BOD CaN SA Oe ois 6h eS 26,397 100,334 
AE en ee 39,283 283,010 
BEE bb 0 o:didinticwensscave 20,940 474,891 
Pg RS er 22,037 227,284 
EP Aer 11,539 665,154 
yy eo ee 27,362 534,692 
Po ee eee ee 29,067 766,821 
Totals, calendar years— 

BOBGT 66. oa:s pc o-seneee 64,2 13,764,620 

, eee 268,031 19,501,706 

SESS yee 694,089 22,642,709 

SOME SES « dare S06 965,954 . 23,286,024 

35,808,656 
7,910,000 
17,036,000 
33,583,000 
8,572,000 
4,062,000 
1,714,000 
783, 
27,283,905 
18,012,540 
466,509 
61,004,024 
4,779,764 
11,121, 
Ht 
5,703,000 
a,bt8:000 
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“UNTIL AFTER” 

It is increasingly evident these days 
that many a stout exterior conceals a 
shy soul for, no matter how confident 
consumers here may be of the outcome of 
the election, they are shy and reserved 
about showing this confidence in the sub- 
stantial form of making purchases. For 
the past two weeks the slogan “After 
Election” has been so general that if only 
half the purchases promised for No- 
vember are made, mill operation will be 
substantially increased. However, it is 
to be feared that this is another buyers’ 
alibi for putting off the fatal day, as the 
local purchaser can very easily work up 
a bad case of the “until afters.” 

In June it is until after the southwest- 
ern crop moves, in July the spring wheat 
crop, then come Labor Day, the Jewish 
holidays followed by election—all of 
which must be waited until after; 
Thanksgiving and Christmas follow very 
closely, and then of course nothing can 
be done until “after the first of the year.” 
Nevertheless, it is pretty certain if buy- 
ers felt any confidence in prices and con- 
ditions they would not wait on any holi- 
days but would come right into the mar- 
ket for much of their future require- 
ments. As it is, most of them buy for 
their current needs, producing a.volume 
that in the aggregate is satisfactory, but 
that looks in the individual sale like 
nothing at all. 


NEW YORK 

The flour market is inactive and un- 
interesting. Prices move up and down in 
sympathy with the fluctuating wheat 
market, which is very unsettling to the 
trade, and as some still have $6.75 and $7 
standard patents to come in, they view 
current quotations as involving a consid- 
erable risk. Others, whose high-priced 
stuff is beginning to arrive, want extra 
low prices to balance it. 

There are not many bakers here who 
are booked ahead for more than 60 days, 
and only comparatively few for 90, so 
it is expected that the larger bakers, 
especially, will be forced into the market 
before long. 

Quotations extend over a very wide 
range. On standard patents, for exam- 
ple, if all the quotations made by mills 
were given, the range would be over $1 
bbl. On Oct. 31, a fair price on flour 
of known good quality was $7.60@7.80, 
with some above, lacking sales, and some 
below, lacking quality. 

The demand for clears has fallen off 
somewhat, and they are not as high pro- 
portionately or actually as they were a 
week ago. Rye offers are also more lib- 
eral, easing off prices. 

In the export market, operations are 
also limited to small purchases for, like 
the “glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome,” its eminence 
has shrunk and it is no longer the flour- 
ishing affair it was a month ago, the sales 
for which still keep southwestern mills 
active. The new orders that are coming 
in are only for scattered lots. 

Quotations, Oct. 31: spring fancy pat- 
ents $8@8.50, standard patents $7.25@ 
7.85, clears $6.80@7.25; soft winter 
straights, $7@7.50; hard winter short 
patents $7.65@8.25, straights $7@7.65, 
clears $6.75@7; rye, $6.80@7.30; semo- 
lina, 4%c lb,—all in jutes. Receipts, 
$11,781 bbls; exports, 170,705. 

WHEAT 

Price fluctuations were active and cov- 
ered a range of several cents, both up 
and down. The export demand is now 


active, resulting in an easier tone to the 
cash market. Quotations at the close, 


domestic, $1.68; No. 2 mixed durum, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.56%. Receipts, 3,389,- 
400 bus; exports, 1,239,305. 


COARSE GRAINS 


During part of the week the corn mar- 
ket was the feature of the grains, with 
large buying. At the close the market 
was firm, with unsettled weather failing 
to attract much attention. Quotations, 
Oct. 31: No. 2 yellow, $1.2814; No. 2 
mixed, $1.2614. Receipts, 40,500 bus. 

Oats followed the other grains without 
individual feature. Export buying was 
lacking. Quotations: No. 2 white, 59%c; 
No. 3 white, 574%4@58c. Receipts, 475,- 


. 000 bus; exports, 134,395. 


NOTES 

Morris Messing, of the Messing Bread 
Co., fs receiving congratulations on his 
marriage on Oct. 27 to Miss Millie Feder. 

W. B. Webb, vice president Wabasha 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co., came here from 
New England with Mrs. Webb last week 
to spend several days. 

The new year book of the Merchants’ 
Association lists 40 flour and grain firms 
as members, which is a very representa- 
tive showing in this excellent organiza- 
tion. 


William Derrick, of the durum de- 
partment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, and Dwight K. Yerxa, 
manager of its Buffalo plant, were in 
New York last week. 


Statistics on file at the Produce Ex- 
change inspection bureau show 1,098 cars 
of flour on spot last week, compared with 
1,060 in the previous week and 1,423 the 
same week a year ago. 

The office of Samuel Knighton & Son 
and his many friends in the trade have 
been welcoming Frank Rainbow back at 
his desk in improved health this week 
after an absence of five months. 


Clearances of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week 
ended Oct. 25 amounted to 1,942,838 bus 
and 199,927 bbls. Of the flour the larg- 
est shipments were to Hamburg, 85,- 
940 bbls. 

The Corn Products Refining Co. re- 
ported for the nine months ended Sept. 
30 a net income of $7,959,910, after in- 
terest, depreciation, federal taxes, etc., 
compared with 8,137,271 for the same 
period last year. 

Andrew Smith, sales manager Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and F. N. 
Burrall, general eastern representative, 
with headquarters at Buffalo, last week 
visited the office of the Harry E. White 
Co., which handles this account here. 

John W. Cain, sales manager and new- 
ly elected vice president Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, stopped in New 
York for a day previous to sailing for 
Europe on the Homeric, Nov. 1. He ex- 
pects to be away. nearly two months, and 
to visit northern Europe. 


A new concern has been formed here, 
Bergstrom, Stoeve & Co., Inc., with of- 
fices at 233 Broadway, in which the 
Deutsche Futtermittel-Gesellschaft of 
Hamburg is interested. The new com- 
pany will handle flour and grain, and 
Bernard Rickenback is its representa- 
tive on the Produce Exchange. 

The Blake-Dobbs Co., Inc. a grain 
firm located in the Produce Exchange 
here, was thrown into involuntary ron 
ruptcy, Oct. 30, by Gooderham, Melady 
& Sellers, Ltd., for $70,000, and Wilbur 
M. Van Doren and Edward A. Abel for 
small amounts. Total liabilities are 
about $1,500,000, and assets are listed at 

000. 

The Fleischmann Co.’s report for the 
quarter ended Sept. 30 shows a net in- 
come of $2,432,374 after charges and 
federal taxes, equal, after preferred divi- 
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dends, to $1.61 a share earned on the 
1,500,000 shares of no par common stock. 
This compares with $1.59 a share for the 
previous quarter, and $1.39 for the third 
quarter of 1923, 

Philip Staib, of Francis H. Leggett & 
Co., and president New York Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, will talk by radio 
from WEAF at 9:15 on Nov. 6. His 
chief topic will be “Canned Food” (that 


. week being “Canned Food Week”), but 


as Mr. Staib is known to a number of 
flour men, and knows how to make an 
interesting address, many of the trade 
will want to listen in. 

Among the millers visiting this mar- 
ket last week were F. J. Lingham, presi- 
dent Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y., D. G. Lowell, assistant man- 
ager feed department Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, Clarence Stickell, of 
D. A. Stickell & Sons, Hagerstown, Md., 
and Eugene F. Lawlor, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager David Stott Flour 
Mills, Ine., Detroit. 

The supplies purchased here by steam- 
ships sailing from the port of New York 
are estimated at more than $100,000,000 
a year. These range, as indicated by a 
list of the stores carried on the Levia- 
than, all the way from vinegar to arti- 
chokes and caviar. The amount of flour 
carried on one voyage is listed as 35,000 
Ibs, along with 17,000 lbs sugar, 1,000 lbs 
yeast, 14,000 Ibs butter, etc. In addition 
to the rolls for breakfast, pastry for 
dessert and breadstuffs for all meals, 
there are small cakes for afternoon tea 
to be made, so the bakery department of 
this big ship is indeed an active place. 


BALTIMORE 

Local flour buyers still are indifferent 
to offerings. A small car lot business is 
the best that can be reported of the 
trading at present, though early last 
week, with wheat higher, a round lot of 
Ohio soft winter short patent seems to 
have been worked at or around $7.40, 
cotton. Since then Ohio has offered “ex- 
port patent” as low as $7.15, cotton, 
without takers. Near-by soft winter 
straights have suddenly become hard to 
sell and hard to quote, becausee, while 
most mills are asking well up for de- 
sirable stock, exporters are out of the 
market and shipments in instances, fail- 
ing to pass inspection, are being resold 
at concessions of 25@50c bbl, according 
to quality and condition of goods. 
Springs anc hard winters are lower and 
seeking recognition, but the trade shows 
no interest. 

Closing prices, Nov. 1, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@lic less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $7.75@8, 
standard patent $7.25@7.50; hard winter 
short patent $7.50@7.75, straight $7@ 
7.25; soft winter short patent $7.20@ 
7.45, straight (near-by) $6.45@6.70; rye 
flour, white $6.75@7, dark $5.40@5.65. 
City mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$8.90; winter patent, $8.20; winter 
straight, $7.70. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
83,095 bbls, 68,824 of which were des- 
tined for export. Week’s exports, 22,- 
117 bbls. 

City mills ran conservatively, and re- 
ported demand quiet in every direction. 
They reduced their spring patent flour 
25c bbl and feed $2 ton, but made no 
change in their soft winter flour. 

Cash wheat in the local market is %4c 
lower to Y%c higher than a week ago, 
with demand irregular and unimportant. 
Closing prices, Nov. 1: spot No, 2 red 
winter, $1.51%; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.50%; November, $1.50%; 
new southern on grade: No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $149%; No. 3, $1.46%; 
No. 4, $1.43%,; No. 5, $1.41%; range for 
week of new southern by sample, $1.32% 
@1.53%. 

Of the 316,176 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Nov. 1, 313,677, in- 
cluding 118,384 Canadian, went to ex- 
port elevators. Exports were 319,935 
bus, 166,854 of which were domestic and 
153,081 Canadian. Stocks are 1,452,762 
bus, 1,125,258 domestic and 327,504 Ca- 
nadian. Receipts of new _ southern 
wheat from July 3 to Nov. 1 were 1,034,- 
329 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Nov. 1: corn, do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.23@1.24; 
oats, No. 2 white domestic 5744c, No. 3 
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white domestic 564%4c; rye, No. 2 spot, 
$1.21%. 
NOTES 

D. A. Stickell, head of D. A. Stickell 
& Sons, millers, Hagerstown, Md., was 
on ’change here Oct. 30. 

Baltimore received in October 322,629 
bbls flour, against 204,342 last year, and 
exported 154,201 bbls, against 97,945. 

Exports from Baltimore for the week 
ending Nov. 1 included 22,117 bbls flour, 
319,935 bus wheat, 60,204 rye, 332,842 
barley and 20,000 oats. 

P. Macaulay Birckhead, of Birckhead 
& Son, fire insurance, and an old mem- 
ber of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, died suddenly of pneumonia at 
Mercy Hospital on Oct. 27, aged 73. 

Alexander A. Hurley, a miller of 
Jerusalem, Md., died at his home, Oct. 
24, after a brief illness from heart trou- 
ble, aged 54. Mr. Hurley had been en- 
gaged in milling for 17 years. He was 
represented in the local market by 
Reverdy Johnson. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, is 
now selling in this market within Ic of 
No. 2 red winter, which is quite a con- 
trast to the great discount at which it 
formerly sold, and ought to make it 
much easier for western mills to com- 
pete here on soft winter flour. 

The freighter Conehatta, of the Oriole 
Line, now in port, made the trip from 
Belfast to New York in 11 days after 
contending with heavy gales. The Lo- 
rain, of the Yankee Line, is also here 
to load for Hamburg and Rotterdam. 
Both are Shipping Board boats allocated 
to the Consolidated Navigation Co. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to Nov. 1, 1,417,833 bbls; same time 
last year, 1,222,155. Flour exports from 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 618,812 bbls; same 
time last year, 542,452. Grain receipts 
from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 24,599,561 bus; 
same time last year, 38,071,317. Grain 
exports from Jan, 1 to Nov. 1, 21,110,202 
bus; same time last year, 38,765,517. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 


Declines of 20@25c in flour prices 
during the week ending Nov. 1 served 
only to make the consuming trade more 
bearish than ever, and sales were con- 
fined almost entirely to small scattered 
lots. It seems to be increasingly diffi- 
cult to get buyers and sellers in any- 
thing approximating a similar frame of 
mind. 

Some flour is being sold, but every 
contract represents a combination of cut 
prices, terms and conditions to suit the 
buyer, and master salesmanship, if some 
of the statements heard in this market 
are to be accepted at even 50 per cent of 
their face value. 

Meanwhile Buffalo continues to pro- 
duce more and more flour. Recent pro- 
duction has averaged close to 90 per 
cent of capacity. The new Russell- 
Miller mill was placed in commercial 
operation last week, and was broken in 
with surprisingly little difficulty. Pro- 
duction had reached practically the max- 
imum capacity of 3,000 bbls daily by the 
end of the week. Officials of the com- 
pany were delighted with their initial 
production, and predicted that Buffalo 
will become a flour manufacturing and 
distributing center of steadily increas- 
ing importance. 

The difference between quotations on 
spring and winter grades was main- 
tained last week, when there were some 
round lots of Kansas flour sold around 
or slightly under #8 for fancy grades. 
Spring millers report business confined 
to smaller lots, but directions on old 
contracts were somewhat improved. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced 
in getting shipments through, both from 
Minneapolis and the Southwest. North- 
western cars were anywhere from 15 to 
25 days en route, and one shipper ex- 
perienced the pleasure of having a car 
on the road between Salina and Chicago 
for 11 days. The Pennsylvania estab- 
lished a fast freight service on Nov. 1 
between Chicago and Buffalo, promis- 
ing 72-hour delivery. There is little de- 
lay between here and tidewater. 

Buffalo quotations, Nov. 1: spring 
patents, fancy $8.40@8.70, standard $8@ 
8.20, first clear $7.30@7.50, second. clear 


$5.60@5.75; Kansas patents, fancy $7.80 
@8, standard $7.30@7.40; rye, pure 
white $6.80, dark $6.70; semolina, 4%c 
lb, cotton 100’s. 

Rochester mills quote fancy spring 
patents at $9.25 bbl and winter pastry 
grades at $8. Graham is quoted at $7.50 
and rye the same. Rochester mills are 
offering $1.40 bu for wheat suitable for 
their use. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1... 223,500 213,004 89 
Previous week ... 223,500 195,775 88 
pi) Ue ee 166,500 117,679 70 
Two years ago... 165,500 165,215 100 


The week was a stagnant one, with 
buyers of all grains showing a disposi- 
tion to wait until after election before 
covering any of their requirements. 
Wheat limits were easier at the close, 
Nov. 1, but buyers were not interested. 
There were no table offerings of corn 
that day. 

No. 2 white oats closed %c lower on 
Nov. 1, when sales were made on a Buf- 
falo basis of 52%4c. Offerings of store 
barley were held at 88c for 48-lb and 
86c for 46-lb grades. 


NOTES 

Henry Veatch is home after an ex- 
tended tour of eastern and southern 
markets. 

Milton C. Strebel, assistant federal at- 
torney, has libeled another 50,000-lb ship- 
ment of cottonseed meal sent from Mis- 
sissippi to a Buffalo mixer. 

The Saskatchewan Grain Co-operative 
Co., which will build a 1,100,000-bu ele- 
vator on the lake front opposite the 
Tifft farm, has opened offices in the 
Hurst Building. Immediate erection of 
the elevator on a 12-acre site is planned. 


James Carey Evans, president Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, announces 
the last sailings of that fleet for this 
season will be Nov. 20 for Dollar Bay, 
Houghton, Hubbell and Lake Linden, 
and on Nov. 30 to other upper lake ports. 

A New York bound canal fleet went 
aground near Tonawanda the latter part 
of last week, but was released with no 
damage to cargo. Practically every 
available canal boat is being sought for 
eastbound tonnage, and good time is be- 
ing made over the water route. 

A dispute of long standing as to the 
relative merits of the flour and fe 
sections of the Buffalo Flour Club will 
be settled on Nov. 11, when the club will 
hold a bowling match at Kumpf’s al- 
leys. Frank Dirnberger is captain of 
the flour team, and Eugene Collard 
heads the feed section. Edward Miller 
is chairman of the prize committee. 

P. D. Fannesrock. 


BOSTON 


Frequent fluctuations in the wheat 
markets last week continued to disturb 
the flour market. The generally down- 
ward trend of values has left conditions 
here less bullish, and at the close of the 
week the market is favoring the buyer 
to a considerable extent. This has en- 
couraged local buyers to hold off as re- 
gards purchasing, with the result that 
the amount of business reported by local 
salesmen has been disappointing. The 
only prospect of improvement is the fact 
that the needs of the trade are sure to 
increase with the advent of winter. 

One factor which has served to con- 
firm New England buyers in the belief 
that they are using good judgment in 
their present attitude is the large re- 
ceipts of flour at Boston. Some of it is 
destined for export, but there is still a 
sufficient quantity arriving to more than 
supply the immediate needs of the trade. 
Similar conditions are reported in other 
New England distributing points. 

A drive is being made in Canadian 
wheat and flour to be shipped through 
this port. Most of the flour forwarded 
is destined for Hamburg, although Rot- 
terdam and Antwerp are to receive some. 
The closing of the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River to navigation should 
divert a large amount of breadstuffs 
through this port, and an active winter 
period is anticipated. 

Flour prices at the close of last week, 
per 196 lbs, in sacks, were as follows: 
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spring patents, special short $8.85@9, 
standard patents $8@8.75, first clear 
$7.10@7.75; hard winter patents, $7.50@ 
8.10; soft winter patents $7.50@8, 
straight $7@7.50, clear $6.50@6.90. 
These are open quotations, and would 
doubtless be shaded. 

Corn meal is lower, with a quiet de- 
mand. Granulated yellow was quoted 
Nov. 1 at $3, bolted yellow $2.95, and 
feeding meal and cracked corn $2.40, in 
100’s. Oatmeal declined during the week 
to $3.15 for rolled, with cut and ground 
at $3.46, in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour de- 
clined also, and on Nov. 1 was quoted 
at $7.10@7.25 bbl, in sacks, for choice 
white patent, standard patents ranging 
$6.85@7. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Nov. 1, with com- 
parisons: 


r~Receipts— c—Stocks—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Whew. Whia.... BES58 BUBeO cccce’ besan 
Wheat, bus... 18,750 341,575 15,050 184,086 
Cre, Bh uses casees Se bowie 9,998 
Oats, bus..... 38,625 26,700 35,036 61,382 
mee, BER cc0ss 1,500 1,100 53,034 270,010 
Barley, bus... 6,075 ..... a eee 
Millfeed, tons. 86 oe £6008), Seeks 
Corn meal, bbls os GO nwawe  cnpes 


Oatmeal, cases. 2,165 1,900 11... 11... 
Boston receipts during October were: 


1924 1923 
WO). CIOS ccteeidecdeedcs 174,605 130,500 
INE ws 0b tine ene ds 06k 170,300 570,675 
Perr rrtr: 425 21,100 
ee WEE cl bee obs c teers 144,685 149,275 
eRe 38,850 336,002 
Barley, bus..... aad em en 96,000 1,800 ° 
UG, TUE ans 5.4 06d diy ere 253 154 
Gorm wmienl, Gila ..... ccs 25 1,315 
Oatmeal, cases ........... 12,392 4,200 
CREE, GROUD 2'60 05004008 cbtar 2,000 


NOTES 

The Community Grocery Co., Boston, 
has been incorporated, with $50,000 cap- 
ital. 

W. H. Sutherland, secretary Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., Duluth, was a re- 
cent guest of the New England repre- 
sentative of the mill, F. B. Whaley. 


Exports from the port of Boston are 
beginning to show a material increase 
over previous week. During the seven 
days ending Nov. 1 they amounted to 
24,275 bus domestic wheat and 40,207 bus 
domestic barley to Liverpool, 33,840 
sacks bonded flour to Hamburg, 13,071 
sacks bonded to Rotterdam, 900 sacks to 
Havana, and 1,750 bbls. to Halifax. 
Shipments during October were 336,407 
bus wheat, 52,240 bus rye and 90,175 
bus barley. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market is unsettled and ir- 
regular, with buyers lacking confidence 
and. confining purchases closely to the 
satisfaction of immediate needs. Stocks 
in the hands of jobbers and bakers, how- 
ever, are small, and they are from time 
to time obliged to come into the market. 
Export business is checked by the diffi- 
culty of buyers and sellers getting to- 
gether on prices. Receipts of flour for 
the week ending Nov. 1 were 11,454,578 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 1,500 sacks to 
Liverpool, 17,500 to Santos, 500 to Hull, 
500 to Bristol, 500 to Leith, 16,950 to 
Glasgow, 1,000 to Copenhagen, 400 to 
Naples and 7,400 to Rotterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Nov. 1: spring first 
patents $8.10@8.50, standard patent 
$7.75@8.10, first clear $7@7.75; hard 
winter short patent $7.50@7.75, straight 
$7.25@7.50; soft winter straight, $7@ 
7.50; rye flour, $7.15@7.40. 

Wheat has been alternately higher and 
lower, closing at a net decline of le. 
Receipts, 953,881. bus; exports, 624,098; 
stock, 2,381,672. Closing quotations, 
Nov. 1: No. 2 red winter, $1.504%2@1.51%; 
No. 3 red winter, $1.474%4@1.48%; No. 4 
red winter, $1.454%@146%; No. 5 red 
winter, $1.42144@1438%; No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.4544@1.46%. 

Coarse grain prices.on Nov. 1: corn, 
No. 2 yellow $1.26@1.27, No. 3 yellow 
$1.24@1.25; oats, No. 2 white 60@6lc, 
No. 3 59@60c. 

Corn goods sell slowly and rule weak 
and lower, influenced by the downward 
movement of raw material. Closing quo- 
tations, Nov. 1, in 100-lb sacks, kiln- 
dried: granulated yellow and white meal, 
tah eek f Sa canmes pearl 
table ancy, ; 
hominy and grits, $3.25@3.35. sa 

Oatmeal is quiet and easier, with busi- — 
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ness chiefly at $3.40@3.50 per 100-Ib 
sack for ground. 
NOTES 

The Pennsylvania Railroad System 
declared an embargo, commencing Oct. 
31, on shipments of hay and straw for 
all consignees from all points when for 
delivery at the Merchants’ Warehouse 
Kensington Station, Philadelphia, but 
not on shipments of hay and straw when 
specifically billed for team track deliv- 
ery at this station. ‘ 

Mayor Kendrick and Hubert J. Horan, 
president Commercial Exchange, have 
arranged for a dinner to be given on 
the evening of Wednesday, Nov. 12, at 
the Manufacturers’ Club, for the pur- 
pose of further crystallizing sentiment 
in the interests of the port of Philadel- 
phia. Men of prominence in the com- 
mercial and industrial life of the city 
will speak, and a large attendance is ex- 
pected. 

Samuet S. DANIELs. 
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Once again the flaxseed market has 
been violently erratic, very heavy buying 
during the latter part of last week carry- 
ing the price of December up 13@I4c, 
after which a slight relapse discounted 
about Sc of the advance. Deliveries at 
the western terminals continue enor- 
mous, and the elevators are full, de- 
spite heavy shipments to the East. 
Duluth last week received 1,738 cars 
flaxseed, compared with 480 in the same 
week of 1923, and Winnipeg, with the 
Canadian crop now moving in full vol- 
ume, received 609 cars, nearly three 
times as many as in the corresponding, 
week a year ago. Minneapolis and Du- 
luth together since Sept. 1 have re- 
ceived 14,186,000 bus flaxseed, or a full 
half of this year’s crop; last year for 
the same period the total receipts were 
8,483,000 bus. Shipments for the same 
period have amounted to 8,008,000 bus, 
against 2,903,000 bus in September and 
October of 1923. 

Apparently the linseed oil business, 
after a period of relatively oy activ- 
ity, has in the past few weeks developed 
very greatly, with heavy buying for de- 
livery throughout the winter months. 
This was more or less to be expected, for 
until the first part of October the 
crushers reported an unusually small 
volume of orders for December and lat- 
er. Now, doubtful of the possibility of 
securing supplies of flaxseed from Ar- 
gentina, the crushers have come into the 
market with a vigor which has forced 
prices up in spite of the huge deliveries 
and the exceptionally large domestic 
crop. Unless news from Argentina indi- 
cates an unexpectedly large yield, it 
looks now as though the entire United 
States crop would be bought by the mills 
before the present movement is over, 

From Argentina there is nothing new, 
or rather a confusion of indecisive re- 
ports. Everything depends on the ex- 
tent to which the growing crop has ac- 
tually been dunsged. Last year’s record 
b ng crop, raised on 5,225,000 acres, 
was 63,225,000 bus, providing about 55,- 
000,000 bus for export. This year’s area 
is estimated at 5,906,000 acres, but the 
crop is not expected to run larger than 
last year’s, and many reports estimate 
it at considerably less. A crop of 60,- 
000,000 bus, or thereabouts, would pro- 
vide for all Europe’s needs and leave a 
balance for export to the United States 
of something like 15,000,000 bus, which 
would \probably be enough to cause a 

reduction in the domestic buy- 
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quiet. Here again, definite news from 
Argentina is the key to the situation; 
if the Argentine flaxseed crop is short, 
oil meal at present prices is a bargain; 
if it is large, the pressure of domestic 
supplies of meal seems likely to force 
prices lower. 
MARKET BULLETINS 

Cuicaco.—Prices for linseed meal were 
much lower the first part of last week, 
but later the market stiffened a little. 
Oil meal was quoted Nov. 1 at $44.50@45 
ton, f.o.b., Chicago. There has been a 
somewhat improved demand at the lower 
levels. Jobbing interests in this terri- 
tory are said to have bought fair-sized 
amounts, and there has also been better 
inquiry from mixers and the country 
trade, although this business has been 
mainly in single cars. 

Mitwavuxee.—Asking prices for lin- 
seed oil meal have declined 50c@$1 ton 
during the past week as the result of 
heavy selling pressure. There has been 
little demand for either quick or later 
shipment, but considerable meal has been 
thrown on the market. This situation 
obtained as well in cottonseed meal, 
prices of which also sagged about 50c 
ton. It is now believed that the major 
share of the overbalanced supply, con- 
sidering slack demand, has been put out 
of the way as an immediate market fac- 
tor, and that the slightest show of buy- 
ing interest will give oil meal a decided 
support. Oil meal quotations, Nov. 1, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $46@46.50 ton. 


Mryneapous.—The demand for lin- 
seed oil meal has been practically at a 
standstill all week. No interest is shown 
by any class of buyers. Crushers ask 
$44 ton for meal, Minneapolis basis, with 
resellers holding for 50c less, but weather 
conditions are such that feeders are not 
interested. 


Du.utn.—The market encountered big 
receipts and heavy pit selling at the start 
last week, prices breaking moderately un- 
der this weight. Then traders with 
crushing connections started buying, and 
this led others into the market, resulting 
in prices being advanced from 10%c in 
the October delivery up to as high as 
15%c for May. The biggest bulge oc- 
curred on Oct. 30. This improvement 
brought out increased pressure, and on 
the withdrawal of demand the market 
suffered a moderate setback. On Nov. 1 
heavy country selling of futures, and 
anticipated big accumulations over the 
holiday, imparted decided weakness to 
the situation. The price break extended 
to 7144c, with a final moderate reaction, 
but a net loss for the session running 
5Y,@5%c. Good active trading featured. 
Net gains since Oct. 25 ranged 2%c in 
November up to 7144c for May. Eleva- 
tors were best buyers of the cash offer- 
ings. Receipts large and pretty well 
taken. Crushers mainly wanted choice 
seed, and paid for it. Elevators took the 
dockage stuff. Despite the liberal ship- 
ments to the East, stocks continue to 
increase. ‘ 

Burrato.— Unusually fine weather con- 
ditions in October have resulted in small 
demand for oil meal for prompt and 
near-by shipment, and price declines con- 
tinued, carrying November 50c lower, to 
$45.50, Buffalo. Mills were pressing con- 
tract holders for directions. There is a 
good volume of future business on mill 
books, and December is held firmly at 
$46. The only pressure is on prompt 
tonnage. 

Pirrssurcu.—Linseed oil meal had a 
fair sale the past week, although demand 
was not as heavy as anticipated. Quo- 
tation, Nov. 1, $48.40 ton. 

Boston.—Linseed meal extremely dull, 
with some pressure to sell on the part of 
receivers, although prices are not cut to 
so great extent as a few days ago. Choice 
meal for prompt shipment as well as 
shipment during November and Decem- 
ber is offering at $49.70@50.20 ton, in 
100’s. 

Winnirec.—Winnipeg mills report a 
much improved demand for oil cake and 
meal, and prices remain unchanged. 
Quotations, Nov. 1: oil cake, ton lots, in 
bags, $48, and oil meal $50, f.o.b., Win- 
nipeg. 

Lonpon, Oct. 22.—F laxseed prices have 
advanced during the week. Calcutta to 
London, spot, afloat and November- 
December, £24 15s; to Hull, afloat, £24 
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15s, with shipment to November-Decem- 
ber £24 17s 6d. Bold Bombay to Lon- 
don, October-November-December, £25. 
Plate to London, afloat and October- 
November-December, £22 10s; to Hull, 
£22 7s GA@£22 10s, with new crop ship- 
ment at £21 17s 6d. 

Liverroor, Oct. 22.—American linseed 
cake is easier, some business being done 
at £13 12s 6d. Subsequent offers at £13 
lls 3d did not attract buyers. 

PRICES 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 

1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis - Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 








Oct. 28 ...$2.40% 2.38% 2.51% 2.41% 2.40 
Oct. 29 ... 2.43 2.41 2.44% 2.43% 2.42% 
Oct. 30 ... 2.49% 2.47% 2.50% 2.49% 2.49% 
Oct. 31 ... 3.46 2.44 2.48 2.47 2.45% 
Nov. 1 ... 2.41 2.39 2.42% 2.41% 2.39% 
Nov. 8 ... 2.46 2.44 2.47% 2.46% 2.47 


MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Nov. 
1, 1924, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


r-Receipts— --Shipments—, 








1924 1923 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ... 5,969 4,555 2,145 701 
SPUIGGR vce cess 8,217 3,928 5,863 2,202 
Totals cesses 14,186 8,483 8,008 2,903 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Nov. 1, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

c— Receipts——, -—In store— 
1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis 745 254 126 212 6500 77 
Duluth ...2,138 456 226 2,243 1,753 656 


352 2,455 2,253 733 





Totals ..2,883 710 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

One of the local mills reported good 
flour sales early last week, but the de- 
mand was not maintained. The other 
found trade quiet all week.. A good de- 
mand for clear is reported, but there is 
little or none to be had. 

Durum flour buyers were not aggres- 
sive, and the mill sold but little flour 
last week. Buyers apparently do not 
think the recent decline went far 
enough, and hope to get lower levels by 
waiting. No. 2 semolina in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., is quoted at 4144@45%c Ib, 
and durum \c less. 

Nominal prices, Nov. 1, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b.,- mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 





1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $7.75 @8.00 $6.15@6.45 
Bakers patent ....... 7.50@7.75 5.95@6.20 
First clear, jute ..... 5.75@6.85 5.00@5.25 
Second clear, jute .... 4.75@5.00 3.25@3.65 


The rye mill received occasional bids 
for flour from the outside trade, but no 
business resulted. ‘The local trade con- 
tinues to take its customary small par- 
cels. Quotations, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
mill, Nov. 1: pure white, $6.75; No. 2 
straight, $6.30; No. 3 dark, $4.90; No. 5 
blend, $6.50; No. 8 rye, $5.40. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbis activity 

Oe, BERR. 2 ide sicédinc vite 29,945 81 
Previous WOOK «...cccsccess 21,420 58 
WO GD pa cteccccccascets 30,560 83 
PW FORTS GOO orcccccccece 18,385 50 


The continued large receipts of spring 
wheat indicate how rapidly the country 
is marketing its crop, and the interest- 
ing feature is the way supplies are ab- 
sorbed and prices held up. Underneath 
it all, however, there is a softer feeling 
as buyers are getting filled up. Stuff 
is being moved out to the East and 
abroad liberally. Just now demand from 
the outside has slackened. Durum is 
also slowing up, but the cash offerings, 
which continue large, work off at the 
going basis. Handling at Buffalo is 
satisfactory, but the movement out of 
here, augmented by the Canadian flow, 
is likely to tax the working capacity 
there the balance of the shipping season. 
No. 1 dark closed Nov. 1 at $1.36%@ 
1.56%; No. 2, $1.34%@1.52%; No. 3, 
$1.32%@1.48%; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.35%,@1.40%; No. 1 northern to ar- 
rive, $1.34%. 

The present movement of oats from 
the country is not important, and the 
limited cash offerings appear just about 
sufficient to meet the demand. Unless 
eastern inquiry picks up, trading opera- 
tions for the balance of the year promise 
to be slow. 


Quick turns appeared in the barley 
market. While all grades are in de- 
mand, the higher ones move faster than 
the lower within the going spreads. The 
market seems to be affected by mixed 
sentiment, probably accountable for by 
the changes in mood of eastern opera- 
tors and the export situation. The close, 
Nov. 1, ranged 66@77c, with the mar- 
ket heavy. 

The early trend of the rye market was 
toward a higher price, but the slowness 
of eastern and export trade in taking on 
supplies caused selling opposition on a 
scale sufficient to cause a decline. The 
closing day, stiff selling broke prices 
43c, with a fair recovery noted by final 
quotations. Both the in and out move- 
ments were active. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Nov. 1, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 





r——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Spring ....4,706 618 476 4,595 66 655 
Durum ....2,485 374 1,019 2,163 141 1,493 
Winter .... 63 4 4 65 ° 
Bonded .... 77 ov ° 

Totals ..7,331 996 1,499 6,823 207 2,148 
COFM cecess 3 o2 13 60 o* 1 
Oats .cecee 282 69 35 278 ° 

Bonded... 14 11 oe oe es ee 
Rye .......2,326 299 683 2,651 oe 431 

Bonded... 10 1 3 * oe 0% 
Barley .... 681 87 41 317 158 209 

Bonded.. 49 10 1 


Flaxseed ..2,138 456 226 1,459 43 194 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


ow Amber durum c—Durum— 





Oct. No. 1 No, 2 No. 1 No. 2 
25... 148% @158% 147% @157% 143% 141%. 
27... 151% @161% 150% @160% 146% 144% 
28... 150% @160% 149% @159% 145% 143% 
29... 151% @161% 150% @160% 146% 1444 
30... 149% @159% 148% @158% 144% 142% 
31... 149% @159% 148% @158% 144% 142% 
Nov 

1.... 147 @157 146 @156 142 140 

NOTES 


W. H. Mills, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, was a recent visitor 
here. 

The Minnesota Atlantic Co., which op- 
erates steamers from Duluth to New 
York, moving through the Erie Canal, 
recently took its first shipment of grain, 
on the motorship Twin Cities. The line 
has been carrying flour heretofore. 

The durum wheat demand has been 
steady all fall, but is now showing signs 
of being worked too hard. Only one 
buyer has been doing much recently, and 
the market is soft. In spring wheat the 
better stuff sells readily, but the other 
grades drag. 

Chartering of vessel tonnage for grain 
shipment is slow, and the rate continues 
unchanged at 2c bu on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, for prompt loading and deliv- 
ery. Boats under charter are reporting 
freely, and a large volume is moving 
forward. There are more vessels than 
cargoes, however, for the ore movement 
is practically over, and boats are coming 
from that trade into grain. A cargo of 
335,000 bus .was recently loaded for 
shipment to Chicago. 

F. G. Cartson. 


RUSSIAN BREAD PRICES 
DOUBLED WITHIN YEAR 


According to an article in the Daily 
Telegraph forwarded to the Department 
of Commerce by H. B. Smith, special 
representative at London, prices of 
wheat .and rye in Russia have recently 
advanced about 100 per cent. over those 
prevailing on Aug. 1, 1922. A year ago 
a pood of rye (36 lbs) was selling at 
42.2 kopeks (gold) and wheat at 92.3 
kopeks. On Aug. 1, 1924, rye was quot- 
ed at 99.7 kopeks per pood (83c bu) and 
wheat at 164.4 kopeks ($1.46 bu). Some 
slight reaction took place in September, 
owing to additional supplies from the 
present crop, but prices in general tend 
to maintain the high level established in 
August. A rather poor quality of wheat 
flour in Moscow is now reported to cost 
four gold rubles per pood, while white 
bread is priced at 16@20 gold kopeks 
per Russian lb or 8@10c per English lb. 








The total olive oil production for the 
Mediterranean basin this season will 
amount to about 825,000 short tons, a 
crop considerably above the average, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Commercial estimates placed last 
year’s production at around 660,000 tons. 
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SEATTLE 

Sales of flour in north coast markets 
were confined last week almost entirely 
to purchases for immediate require- 
ments. A number of the larger buyers, 
bakers and others, have not yet provid- 
ed for future requirements, on the 
theory that prices will be lower after the 
election. 

Sales to California have been fairly 
good, but very moderate to Atlantic 
Coast and middle western markets. 

Though fighting in the Shanghai dis- 
trict has ceased and general trade has 
been resumed, few inquiries for Ameri- 
can flour are being received. Sales have 
been confined to small parcels to main- 
tain the trade in established brands. 
Straights, basis 49-lb cottons, were quot- 
ed at the week’s close at $7.10 bbl, c¢.i.f., 
or $6.40, f.a.s. 

Some small parcels were worked to 
the United Kingdom last week at around 
45s 6d, c.i.f., but the general interest 
shown in Pacific flours by the United 
Kingdom some weeks ago is now wholly 
lacking. 

Washington flour quotations at the 
close of last week: blue-stem family pat- 
ent, $8.20@8.30 bbl, basis 49’s, coast; 
straights, 49’s, $6.30@6.60; cut-off, 49’s, 
$6.50@6.80; bakers patent, 98's, $7.80 
@8; pastry flour, 98's, $7.20@7.40; 
blends, 98’s, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $7.60 
@8.05. 

Dakota top patents, carloads, coast, 
arrival draft terms, $8.65@9.15 bbl; 
Montana, $7.55@8.25. 

There was very little trading in wheat 
last week, neither exporters nor mills 
showing any interest. Pacific wheats, 
Oct. 31, sacked, coast: hard white, $1.58 
bu; soft white, $1.53; western white, 
$1.49; hard winter, $1.47; western red, 
$1.45; northern spring, $1.48; fancy mill- 
ing blue-stem, $1.72. Montana wheats, 
bulk, coast: dark hard northern spring, 
14 per cent protein $1.62 bu, 13 per cent 
$1.59; dark hard winter, 14 per cent 
$1.53, 13 per cent $1.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

a OM Pea er eere rs 56 
WOOVHOEE DOOR soso vie cave 8 66 
We OI 6.65 85s 0:49'0.5.4% 6880 i 80 
Swe FORME OBO s.. 06 ccsiesvs 39,58 75 
Three years ago .. 44 
Four years ago ... 33 
Five years ago 84 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oot, B6-Mev. 2 .cccscscvecs 14,846 26 
Previous week ..........+. 21,890 38 
TE. Sie vb as ¥eNE NTO 54,913 96 
se, oO . Sere ee 28,560 50 
PRICO VORTS AHO 2... cccsece 52,497 92 
ee DOO GOO 6s oe ve ceccns 18,250 32 
Five years ago ............+ 47,953 84 


Nineteen interior mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Oct. 25, 1924, with a 
two weeks’ capacity on full-time sched- 
ule operating six days a week of 131,900 
bbls of flour, made 67,762, or 51 per cent 
of capacity, against 62,529 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 19 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 130,400 bbls, or 48 
per cent of capacity. 

NOTES 

Sales of eastern corn are very light on 
the Pacific Coast, as it is being under- 
sold by Argentine corn. 

It is generally estimated by the grain 
trade that 60 per cent of the Pacific 
northwestern wheat crop has_ been 
shipped. 

A hearing was held at Chicago last 
week to consider the application of the 


middle western manufacturers of poul- 
try and stock feeds for a 59c rate on 
these feeds from F. & G., territory to 
the Pacific Northwest. 


The United States Shipping Board ad- 
vises that it has no present intention 
of making section 28 immediately effec- 
tive and that the board will give all in- 
terests desiring it full opportunity to 
be heard before any final action is taken. 


The Northern Pacific has filed a sup- 
plement to its tariffs eliminating the 
switching movement of cars from ware- 
houses to team tracks and from team 
tracks to warehouses where team tracks 
and warehouses are accessible to drays. 

The Public Utilities Commission of 
Colorado and the state of Colorado have 
filed complaints attacking the rates on 





NORTH PACIFIC MILLERS’ 
SACK DIFFERENTIAL LIST 
The North Pacific Millers’ Associa- 
tion has adopted the following sack 
differential list: 


Per bbl 

%’s Cottonexport Basis 

%’s Cotton export 10c under 

%’s Cotton 20c over 

ys’s Cotton 45c over 

%’s Drill 10c over 

%’s Drill 20c over 

%’s Drill 45c over 

vs’s Drill $1 over 
140’s_ Drill Same as basis 


20c under 
20c under 
15¢e under 
Same as basis 
10c over 


140’s Jutes 
*100 Jutes 
*50 Jutes 
*100 Osnaburg 
*50 Osnaburg 


*Kilos. 
OVERSACKS 
Each Per bbl 
Coffee gunnies or twills. 30c 40c 
New burlaps ........... 12%e 25ec 
Secondhand grain bags.. 10c 20c 











grain and grain products from Denver 
and Colorado common points to Gulf 
ports. This is in line with complaints 
filed by the interests of Idaho and Utah. 


Manly Harshman has been appointed 
administrator of the estate of the late 
George E. Carmody, grain dealer, of 
Seattle, and has notified the trade that 
he will endeavor to fill sales contracts 
and accept purchase contracts so far as 
offsets are possible, and in proper cases 
make cancellations. He requests that 
shipments be not made until requested, 
though this should not be construed as a 
refusal to accept deliveries. 


The Northern Pacific and Milwaukee 
have filed tariffs naming a 52c rate on 
coarse grains and the products of coarse 
grains from eastern Montana and west- 
ern Dakotas to the Pacific Northwest. 
This removes the differential of 4c as 
between coarse grains and the products 
of coarse grains. The Great Northern 
rate from eastern Montana is now 47c 
on coarse grains and their products, and 
a tariff is being filed making a 52c rate 
from western North Dakota points. 

T. Domen, of Seattle, Pacific Coast 
manager for S. Suzuki & Co., of Tokyo, 
Japan, and R. Kogure, of Tokyo, an en- 
gineer of the company, left here for 
Minneapolis on the way to New York 
last week. They will be at New York 
for several months. S. Suzuki & Co. 
are large buyers of American and Cana- 
dian flour. The company operates a 
number of factories in Japan which ex- 
tract the gluten from flour to make a 
food condiment widely used in that 
country. 


PORTLAND 


Business continues rather slack in the 
local flour trade, and practically noth- 
ing is doing in the export line. No de- 
mand is reported from Europe, and in- 
quiries from the Orient are at prices too 
low to be considered. The only change 


in local quotations last week was a de- 
cline of 20¢ in bakers flour. Prices list- 
ed at the close in straight cars: family 
patents, $8.25; bakers blue-stem patents, 
$8.15; bakers hard wheat, $7.85. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1 .. 80,076 48 
Previous week . 34,472 55 
Year ago .... 55,390 89 
Two years ago ae an 7 64 
Three years ago ‘ wee . 85,2 61 
Four years ago .. 3 24,980 52 
eee WORE GO si cccasadese 41,847 98 


Wheat buying almost came to a stop 
during the week, and dealers did not 
look for much to be done until after 
election. When exporters were in the 
market it was only as sellers, Closing 
bids at the Merchants’ Exchange: hard 
white, $1.50 bu; soft white, $1.50; west- 
ern white, $1.46; hard winter, $1.42; 
western red, $1.43. 

NOTES 

Wheat exports last month were 3,242,- 
608 bus, valued at $4,692,218, compared 
with 4,307,563 bus, worth $4,812,177, in 
October, 1923. 

Flour exports were unusually small in 
October, only 50,482 bbls, valued at 
$324,276. In the same month last year, 
exports were 340,779 bbls, worth $1,638,- 
658. 

J. A. Pease, manager of the Portland 
office of the Bunge Western Grain Cor- 
poration, has resigned. The new local 
managers of the company are A. G. 
Tuohy and W, A. Randall. 

J. M. LownspaAte. 


LOS ANGELES 


Activity in the southern California 
flour market is almost at a standstill, 
with no large contracts being signed. 
In the opinion of local jobbers and mills, 
buyers are holding off until after the 
election and, consequently, are using up 
their stock on hand before going into 
the market for a new supply. Flour 
prices on all grades are practically un- 
changed. Average shipments of flours 
and grains are coming in from the north 
Pacific Coast and the Middle West. Cal- 
ifornia family patents were quoted, Oct. 
30, at $8.40 bbl; Washington and Ore- 
gon family, $8.60, 98’s; California bak- 
ers, $7.90; Kansas bakers, short $7.85 
and long $7.65; Idaho bakers, short 
$7.90 and long $7.70; Montana bakers, 
short $8.40 and long $8.15; Washington 
and Oregon bakers blended, blue-stem 
base, $8.85; Montana cut-off, $7.15,—all 
basis cotton 98’s; California pastry, $8; 
California hard wheat flour, $8. The 
barley market is still weak, with few 
sales reported. December barley was 
offered in 100-ton lots, Oct. 30, at $2.25 
@2A40 cwt. 

NOTES 

Dr. F. G. Salisbury, of Saskatoon, 
Sask., who has extensive interests in the 
northern wheat belt, is in Los Angeles 
on a pleasure trip. 

Growers of grain in the Tulare Lake 
bed in the San Joaquin valley were paid 
approximately $876,781 for their crop 
this year, although the season was ex- 
ceptionally dry and conditions were not 
conducive to large crops. 

Work on the erection of. the $2,000,000 
branch plant of the National Biscuit 
Co. at Los Angeles will start Jan, 1. 
Architects Eckles & Eckles, of St. 
Joseph, Mo., are fast completing plans 
for the structure, which will be of class 
A construction, seven stories and base- 
ment, 251x193. 

J. B. Vaile, agricultural expert, is 
engaged on a survey of 10 southern 
counties. The work, which will take 
several years to complete, is being un- 
dertaken under the auspices of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Vaile was formerly director of the Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau Federation, and 
is now operating under Dr. George P. 
Clements, manager of the chamber’s ag- 
ricultural department. 

Due to advances in the price of flour, 
the wholesale price of the 1%4-lb loaf of 
bread in Los Angeles rose one cent on 
Oct. 27. According to W. S. Eseman, 
president Southern California Wholesale 
and Retail Bakers’ Association, chain 
markets which operate their own bak- 
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eries did not raise prices. Mr. Eseman 
stated that the 30 per cent increase in 
the price of flour over last year’s figures 
would be reflected in a 9 per cent ad- 
vance in bread prices. Most of the re- 
tailers in Los Angeles have already 
raised their prices on the 14%4-lb loaf. 


GREAT FALLS 


Consumers of flour gained a slight ad- 
vantage in prices by the card issued for 
Montana territory, effective Nov. 1. It 
was but slight, 25c being cut from the 
wholesale quotation, due to the down- 
ward movement of wheat, but it was the 
first slip in that direction for more than 
a fortnight. Current quotations: pat- 
ent flour $8 bbl and first clear $6, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, car lots. 

NOTES 

Charies Erbacher has opened a bakery 
at Havre, and has adopted as a label 
“Erbacher’s Better Bread.” 

Threshing in Montana is generally 
completed. Rains and a snowstorm in- 
terfered in some sections, or all would 
now be finished. 


Augusta, 80 miles west of Great Falls, 
now has a 30,000-bu. elevator. It was 
hauled upon trucks from Gilman, some 
three miles, because the Great North- 
ern railroad is extending its line to 
Augusta. 

Duane Aldrich, manager Montana Ele- 
vator Co.’s plant at Suffolk, was in- 
stantly killed, Oct. 28, when he was 
caught under a stack of flour sacks that 
toppled over, throwing him against a 
beam and breaking his neck. He was 
33 years old. 


William F. Peterson, of Libby, has 
secured letters patent on a device that 
he contends will materially lessen the 
cost of harvesting wheat, It is in the 
form of a shocker that can be attached 
to binders and deposit 10 or 12 bundles 
to the shock, without any increase of 
help in running the binder. 

Continued favorable weather for work 
has caused a slight increase in the acre- 
age seeded to winter wheat in Montana 
and a substantial one in preparation of 
ground to be seeded in the spring. 
There have been many thousands of 
acres of summer fallow put into ex- 
cellent finish, so that all to be done is 
to drill in the wheat next spring. 


Joun A. Curry. 





FRENCH MILLERS PROSECUTED 
To carry out political pledges to re- 
duce the cost of living by prosecuting 
speculators, 10 Paris millers were sum- 
moned for selling flour or bran above 
prices fixed by the millers’ syndicate. 
The offenses charged were committed in 
the summer and fall of 1921. It is 
claimed that the syndicate’s prices were 
not maximum prices and were intended 
only to show the general trend, the ma- 
jority of sales being either above or 

below the socalled official quotations. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Oct. 31, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 719 516 42 84 
ae 355 209 254 
Grain Growers .. 383 736 462 
Fort William .... 223 70 208 eee 
Di epecivnve 739 594 184 49 
Northland ‘ 2,910 815 283 eee 
Port Arthur ..... 458 197 11 arn 
Can. Gov't 342 117 231 299 
Sask. Co-op. No, 1 1,185 134 50 103 


Sask. Co-op. No. 3 1,352 217 98 
Private elevators. 7,079 2,519 1,961 205 











Deets ccvevess 15,745 6,124 38,784 801 
VORP QMO .cccccse 24,880 2,542 1,483 681 
Receipts ......00. 9,731 1,854e 2,330 496 


Lake shipments.. 6,783 607 1,081 14 
Rail shipments... 409 76 17 ae 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat— Bus Oats— B 
No. 1 hard ..... 33 Nea 1 CG. W...... 
No. 1 northern..1,772 No. 2C. W...... 1,851 
No. 2 northern..1,336 No. 3 C. W...... 519 
No. 3 northern..1,488 Ex. 1 feed ..... 
WG O xcectscane US 2 Ged oc awchvc 443 
No. 4 special.... B&O scene ceiat 363 
Be Behan evans SO . OONOIR is ce veises 360 
0 5 special.... Q Weapets cavidees 2,519 
CO nae tvaaccve 
a 6 special.... 19 Total ..ccssae 6,124 
COD wcrc ccccee 
Feed No, 2 ..... 3 












TORONTO 
Demand for spring wheat flour is 


fairly normal. Domestic buyers are not 
speculating; in other words, they are 
booking their needs and no more. Bak- 
ers and jobbers are all in this cautious 
mood. The lower price recorded last 
week holds. Quotations, Nov. 1: top 
patents $8.65 bbl, seconds $8.15, first 
clears $7.95, in 98-lb bags, jute, mixed 
ear lots, 30-day terms, delivered, On- 
tario points, with a discount of 10c bbl 
for cash. 

Ontario winters are scarce. Mills have 
but little of this flour to offer. Slow 
deliveries of wheat continue to retard 
production. On Nov. 1 standard brands 
of 90 per cent patents were quoted at 
$7.20@7.30 bbl, in new 98-lb jutes, mixed 
cars, basis Montreal freights. 

Demand for springs for export is bet- 
ter. Mills find their British and Euro- 
pean buyers more receptive to offers, 
and fair amounts of flour were booked 
within the last few days for November 
shipment. During the week ending Nov. 


1 prices for spring wheat export patent 


declined 20c bbi on seaboard basis, or 
1s 9d per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., United Kingdom 
ports. Quotations, Nov. 1: export pat- 
ent springs, in 140-lb jutes, c.i.f., Lon- 
don, Liverpool or Glasgow, November 
seaboard loading 46s 3d, December 46s 
6d, January 46s 6d and February 46s 9d, 
seven-day drafts. Continental prices 
held at the usual spread from United 
Kingdom figures. 

Ontario 90 per cent patent winters 
were reduced 1s during the week, making 
the — on Nov, 1 44s pere 280 lbs, in 
140-lb jutes, c.if., Glasgow, or other 
equivalent ports, usual terms. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is in limited 
supply at lower prices than a week ago. 
Mills are paying around $1.28@1.30 bu 
for wagonloads of No. 2 red or white 
at their doors. Car lots on track are 
worth 3@5c bu over this street price. 
There is a moderately good demand here 
for Manitobas. Quotations, Nov. 1: No. 
1 northern $1.58% bu, track, Bay ports; 
other grades at the usual Winnipeg 

reads. This price shows a reduction 
of 2%c from that of a week ago. 


CEREALS 


Rolled oats and oatmeal declined early 
in the week. Millers say demand is slow, 
and that these products are always the 
subject of a considerable amount of 
price cutting. Best brands of rolled oats 
are quoted (Nov. 1) at $7.40 bbl, in 
90-lb bags, mixed car lots, delivered. 
Oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. Straight cars of rolled oats 
are seldom wanted, but could be bought 
at 20@40c bbl below the mixed car 
price. 

Demand for oats products for export 
is exceptionally light. Canadian goods 
are unable to compete profitably in the 
United Kingdom with native oatmeal. 
Quotations, Nov. 1: rolled oats 44s per 
280 Ibs, and oatmeal 41s, c.i.f., Glasgow. 

Oat hulls are selling at $16 ton, Mont- 
real, and ae Boston, in bags, car lots, 
delivered 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Mills be booking ocean space again 
when the and for flour for export re- 
vived early in the week. Transatlantic 
rates are unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 
1, for shipment this month: London, Liv- 

erpool, anchester, Glasgow, Belfast 
and Dublin, 22c per 100 Ibs; Hull, New- 
castle and Leith, 28c; Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam, 24c; Hamburg, 25c.. 


COARSE GRAINS 
demand for coarse 
purposes, and deal- 


There is a 
grains for f 
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ers here are all busy. Quotations, Nov. 
1: No. 3 Canadian western oats 60c bu, 
track, Bay ports; No. 2 yellow corn 
$1.15 bu, track, Goderich; No. 3 Ontario 
oats 49@5le bu, car lots, track, country 
shipping points; malting barley, 85@90c 
bu; rye, $1.05@1.07; government stand- 
ard screenings $28 ton, delivered, On- 
tario points. 
NOTES 

A. E, Copeland, of the Copeland Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., visited To- 
ronto Oct. 28. 

For shipment to the United States 
bran was quoted Nov. 1 at $20.70 ton 
and shorts at $22.50, both with mill-run 
screenings, f.o.b., cars, Fort William, 
Canadian currency. 

Grain freight rates on the upper lakes 
continue at low levels, and the western 
Canadian fiarmer is getting the benefit 
of this improved condition along with 
the better price for his wheat that the 
current crop year has so unexpectedly 
yielded. 

The 500-bbl oatmeal mill of the Rob 
Roy Mills, Ltd., Durham, Ont., was 
burned on Oct. 26. The mill building 
itself was completely wrecked, but the 
fire service saved the elevator. The loss 
is estimated at $75,000, against which 
there was insurance. 

The 3,000-bbl flour mill of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd. Fort William, 
Ont., is again in operation after renova- 
tion and improvement. The company 
has spent over $100,000 in improvements 
and new equipment in preparation for 
the new crop run. These include a new 
shipping leg for the elevator and an in- 
crease in warehousing capacity. 

Ontario farmers have had a fine open 
fall, and are now well through with 
threshing, fall plowing and other occu- 
pations that have first claim upon their 
time this part of the year. It is expect- 
ed they will now begin delivering grain, 
and millers are hoping that supplies of 
soft winter wheat will increase. Pres- 
ent prices should tempt farmers to sell. 

J. A. McDonald, of McDonald & 
Robb, millers, Valleyfield, Que., was in 
Toronto Oct. 29 on his way to Chicago, 
Minneapolis and Winnipeg. Mr. Mc- 
Donald is a fairly frequent visitor in 
this city. He travels widely, and keeps 
closely in touch with the flour and feed 
trade of this continent. His company 
is at present working out the details 
necessary to rebuilding its mill at Val- 
leyfield which was burned early in Oc- 
tober. Any new plant built will be 
larger and better than the old one, which 
had a capacity of 150 bbls. The new one 
will have twice or more that output. 
This is one of the oldest concerns in 
the Quebec trade, and its business has 
greatly outgrown the output of the mill 
that was burned 


MONTREAL 

A further drop of 26c on all grades 
of spring wheat flour last week left the 
general market unchanged, with a little 
export business being done for Novem- 
ber shipment, but home demand remain- 
ing quiet. Closing prices, Nov. 1: first 
patents $8.65 bbl, seconds $8.15, bakers 
$7.95, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 


There is little demand for winter 
wheat flour, but there is also a small 
supply, so prices hold up fairly well. 
Closing prices, Nov. 1, for good grades, 
in car lots, $6.65@6.75 bbl, secondhand 
jute, ex-track; broken lots, $6.90@7, ex- 
store. 

White —_ flour sold slowly, with 


no change in quotations. Prices on Nov. 
1 were $7.50@7.60 bbl, jute, delivered. 
oats are selling quite satisfac- 
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torily, with no variation in prices. Nov. 
1 quotations were $3.85@3.95 per 90-lb 
bag, delivered. 

NOTES 


The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has received a notification from 
the deputy minister of customs and ex- 
cise that the importation of hay, straw, 
forage, millfeed or other materials for 
use in feeding live stock is prohibited. 

The Canadian trade commissioner for 
Scotland and Ireland has notified the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
that there is a demand in both of those 
countries for millfeeds, and he invites 
al{ millers who are likely to be sellers of 
bran ard shorts to write to him, G. B. 
Johnson, Glasgow, Scotland. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

The flour market in western Canada is 
dull. Domestic sales are fair, but of 
the hand-to-mouth variety, and while 
most of the large mills are operating, 
the general report is that future busi- 
ness is lacking. The recent fluctuations 
in flour prices have rendered export 
business almost out of the question, and 
there is no indication of an immediate 
revival of this trade. Following a 
weaker wheat market, millers here an- 
nounced, Nov. 1, a reduction in flour 
prices of 20c bbl, which applies to all 
grades, With prices now settling down, 
western millers are hopeful that over-sea 
inquiry will soon improve. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary top pat- 
ent springs were quoted, Nov. 1, at $8.10 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.50, and first 
clears at $5.90, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, lic over this basis, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta are 10¢c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 

The market for rolled oats and oat- 
meal is unchanged, and prices remain 
stationary. Millers of these products 
report a fair domestic demand, and the 
usual volume of trade is being done for 
export -account. Quotations, Nov. 1: 
rolled oats in 80-lb bags $3.35, and oat- 
meal in 98-lb bags 25 per cent over 
rolled oats, delivered to the trade. 

The wheat market is inactive, with 
prices showing a weaker tendency. In 
the cash market, demand is only fair. 
Exporters claim that Winnipeg wheat is 
not yet on an exportable basis in com- 
parison with other markets. No. 1 
northern enjoys some demand, especially 
from local buyers, and premiums for 
this grade are higher. Offerings, how- 
ever, are light, and it is expected that 
high grade wheat will remain scarce 
throughout the crop season. A _ few 
transactions have taken place for wheat 
for future delivery, but interest in fu- 
ture grain is generally scant. Prices for 
No. 1 northern, in store, Fort William: 


-——F utures—, 

Cash Oct. Dec. 

Oct. $1.56 $1.54%  $1.49% 
Oct. 1.52% 1.51 1.47% 
Oct. 1.55% 1.53% 1.49% 
Oct. 1.53% 1.51% 1.47% 





Oct. 
Nov. Dec. 
Se ae eee 1.49% 1.47% 1.44% 

Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg, for 
the seven days ending Oct. 30, averaged 
1,391 cars per day, compared with 907 
for the previous seven days, and 1,782 
for the corresponding period in 1923. 

A small business is being done in the 
lower grades of cash oats, but the high 
mage are not wanted. Trading in bar- 

especially as regards the off grades, 
is heavy. Large quantities of tough and 
low grade rye are now being offered, and 
the call for this grain is keen. There is 
practically nothing doing in flaxseed. 


Quotations, Nov. 1: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 545gc bu; barley, 82c; rye, 
$1.14; flaxseed, $2.15% 

NOTES 

N. W. Chater, engineer for C. D. 
Howe & Co., Port Arthur, Ont., is in 
Prince Rupert, B. C., in connection with 
the plans for the erection of the new 
government elevator at that point. 

A. E. Wilson, Indian Head, Sask., well 
known in western grain circles, and 
president of the Saskatchewan wheat 
pool, places this season’s wheat crop in 
the prairie provinces at 260,000,000 bus. 

The western grain standards board 
completed its session in Winnipeg last 
week, after fixing the commercial grades 
of Nos. 4, 5 and 6 wheat for the pres- 
ent crop year. Samples of these grades 
will be sent to all importing centers, and 
will be the basis upon which foreign 
buying of Canadian wheat will be done. 

Peter Verigin, president of the Dou- 
khobor organization known as the Chris- 
tian Community of Universal Brother- 
hood, is reported killed in an explosion 
on a Canadian Pacific Railway train 
traveling in British Columbia, Oct, 29. 
The Doukhobor community owns several 
small flour mills in western Canada, the 
100-bbl plant at Verigin, Sask., perhaps 
being the best known. 

A summary of farm conditions in the 
prairie provinces, issued by the Cana- 
dian Railway, shows threshing again in 
full swing, and splendid progress being 
made under extremely favorable weather 
conditions. It is probably safe to say 
that from 80 to 85 per cent of threshing 
is now completed. Recent wet weather 
has reduced the grade of wheat to some 
extent, but not seriously. Some labor 
shortage is reported, but this is not suf- 
ficiently severe to retard farm opera- 
tions to any appreciable extent. Consid- 
erable fall plowing is under way. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

A further flour reduction of 10c bbl 
became effective last week, the car-lot 
price, delivered, Vancouver, becoming 
$8.60, jute 98’s. One or two of the larger 
bakers contracted for their November 
and December requirements, but the re- 
mainder preferred to buy only when 
necessary. Millers report flour business 
exceedingly dull, both domestic and ex- 
port. Small parcels of low grades have 
been worked to the Orient and very lim- 
ited quantities of straight grade to the 
Continent, and prospects of any imme- 
diate improvement in the export demand 
are not bright. 

Owing to the difficulties experienced by 
prairie shippers in filling their sales of 
straight No. 1 northern wheat for Oc- 
tober shipment, none for November ship- 
ment is being offered. Tenders are con- 
fined to basis No. 1 northern, with Nos. 
2, 3 and 4 to apply, or specified grades 
of Nos. 2, 3 and 4. Basis No. 1 north- 
ern, with lower grades applicable for 
first half November shipment, is trading 
at 34%c over November, straight No. 2 
northern at November price and No. 3 
northern at 5@5%c under November. 

With October shipment contracts 
cleaned up, offerings are becoming quite 
free, and there is a noticeably easier tone 
to premiums. Several sales to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and the Continent were re- 
ported for shipment early in November, 
and it is stated that considerable distress 
tonnage came on the market at very 
much reduced rates, thus enabling ex- 
porters to meet the ideas of United 
Kingdom buyers. Several cargoes of 
sacked wheat were worked to Vladivos- 
tok, and sales were also made for ship- 
ment to Japanese ports. 
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Distress liner space for early Novem- 
ber loading to United Kingdom and con- 
tinental ports was worked at 30s. No- 
vember and December space is offering 
freely at 33s 9d, and some parcels have 
been booked at 32s 6d. Charters for 
November and December loading are of- 
fered at 33s, and the general impression 
is that we are rapidly approaching 30s 
rates on both parcel space and charters. 
Parcel freight to Japan on wheat is quot- 
ed at $4, net, to ship, and on near-by ves- 
sels the owners intimate that $3.50 ton 
would not be scoffed at. 


NOTES 

R. McKee, managing director Canada 
Grein Fxport Co., Ltd., Vancouver, R. 
F. Tee, Vancouver manager Alberta Pa- 
cific Grain Co., Ltd., and H. Murray 
Careron. grain end freight broker, Van- 
cover, recently visited the Calgary Grain 
Exchange. 

F. S. Galloway, of Spillers Milling & 
Acsorinted Industries, Ltd., London, 
Fng, has arrived in Vancouver to take 
over the vrain export department of the 
Spillers Overseas Industries, Ltd., here. 

K. A. McLennan, Pacific Coast man- 
ager Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., with head- 
quarters at Vancouver, announces that a 
contract has been awarded for the con- 
struction of a wharf and warehouse for 
his company in this city. The work is 
to be proceeded with immediately, and 
will cost $150,000. 

W. A. Henderson, for many years ele- 
vator manager for the Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., Calgary, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Spillers elevator now 
nearing completion in Vancouver. Mr. 
Henderson is well known in western mill- 
ing circles, and has been connected with 
the Robin Hood Mills for the past 20 
years. 

Vancouver harbor commissioners’ ele- 
vator No. 2 was turned over by the con- 
tractors to the commissioners on Nov. 1. 
Tests made last week proved entirely sat- 
isfactory. With this 2,000,000-bu elevator 
coming into operation, the threatened 
serious congestion should be considerably 
relieved. It is expected that the Spillers 
elevator will be ready to receive grain 
about the end of November, and this will 
give Vancouver storage facilities for 
5,500,000 bus. 

H. M. Cameron. 





WHEAT GROWING IN NEW ZEALAND 

MrinovrNne, Vicrorta.—Questioned re- 
garding the decision of the New Zealand 
government to advance the duty on flour 
fron 50s to 60s ton, the minister for ag- 
riculture said the primary purpose was 
to give every encouragement to farmers 
to grow suficient wheat to render the 
doninion independent of outside sup- 
plies. ‘The government, he added, had 
been obliged to provide on the current 
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year’s estimates for an expenditure of 
£1,250,000 for the importation of wheat 
from Australia. It would be better, in 
the national interests, to spend that 
amount in the dominion. The advance- 
ment of the duty on flour brought it to 
a parity with that on wheat, which was 
approximately Is 3d bu. 

In a recent comprehensive review of 
New Zealand’s progress during the last 
10 years, the prime minister (Mr. Mas- 
sey) stated that the trade per head of 
the population, which had increased by 
18 per cent, was the highest in the world, 
having expanded 110 per cent. The ex- 
port of wool was 17 per cent greater in 
volume and 35 per cent larger in value, 
while frozen meat shipments had in- 
creased 18 per cent in volume and 103 
per cent in value. Butter exported had 
increased 236 per cent in quantity and 
418 per cent in value, while the gains in 
cheese were 136 and 288 per cent, re- 
spectively. 

Total exports from New Zealand for 
the year ended March $1, 1914, said the 
prime minister, were valued at £23,471,- 
246, and for the 12 months ended March 
31, last, £51,652,606. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





Australia—Wheat Crops 


Australian wheat crops, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








1924-25...... 120,000 1908-09...... 62,590 
1923-24...... 125,544 1907-08...... 44,656 
1922-23...... 109,261 1906-07...... 66,421 
1921-22...... 129,089 1905-06...... 68,520 
1920-21...... 145,874 1904-05...... 54,533 
1919-20...... 45,976 1903-04...... 74,259 
tt S| eee 75,638 1902-03...... 18,537 
1917-18...... 118,349 1901-02...... 38,562 
iE | Seer 157,224 1900-01...... 48,353 
pt) Ot eee 184,709 1899-1900.... 102,000 
tC TS | Ree 25,677 1898-99...... 105,000 
1918-14..... 106,600 1897-98...... 53,000 
1912-13...... 94,880 1896-97...... 32,000 
obo) Aaa 73,894 1895-96...... 46,000 
1910-11...... 98,109 1894-95...... 61,000 
1909-10...... 90,414 
ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
1924-25 10,000 1912-13....... 7,339 
1923-24 9,461 1911-12. ose «6D 
1922-23 9,804 1910-11. 7,372 
1921-22 9,665 1909-10....... 6,586 
1920-21 9,072 1908-09....... 5,262 
1919-20 6,396 1907-08....... 5,384 
1918-19. ...... 7,990 1906-07....... 5,982 
WOLF 1B... sce 9,775 1905-06....... 6,122 
1916-17....... 11,583 1904-05....... 6,270 
1915-16....... 12,484 1903-04....... 5,566 
1914-16....... 9,651 1902-03....... 5,156 
1913-14....... 9,287 
Mexico—Crops 


Grain crops of Mexico, as estimated in the 
fragmentary reports of the Anuario Esta- 
distica Mexicana, by calendar years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
1924... 10,000 
Seeices Gaeee 24408 cases Ose00 «rane 
1922... 13,626 cece 





1921... 5,089 466 71,006 ..... «seeoe 
1920... 14,962  cucce cocee sevee cover 
1919... 14,389  cosee poeee cosee coves 
1918... 6,969 17,711 75,9856 ..... «eos 
1915... 4,000 10,000 60,000 70 
1914... 4,389 10,839 78,443 70 
1907... 11,468 10,840 205,737 66 
1906... 12,862 7,615 110,065 24 
1905... 11,120 6,616 86,544 72 














Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from Oct. 1, 1928, to Sept. 30, 1924, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





To— Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. April May June July Aug. Sept. Totals 
Belmium ..ccccscccccscce so 1 ee 1 es 2 1 es 1 ee oe 8 
WOPMAUER 2 cccciccccasess 2 2 2 1 2 1 2 2 1 2 2 1 20 
British Guiana ......... 16 14 19 16 12 16 6 14 19 17 10 13 171 
British South Africa..... 1 6 6 ee 7 9 10 3 18 11 9 5 85 
British West Indies...... 69 66 76 57 36 61 46 69 60 53 42 57 692 
CE cise bec ieinessevsen 24 21 31 28 19 33 16 13 14 16 15 11 241 
TOORMRMTT ccc ceevsess 19 62 31 47 15 39 13 11 29 16 6 11 299 
PUMIORG voscscoscvcccccess 17 26 21 27 16 32 29 23 28 16 9 9 253 
GOPMAORT ccccccccscccess SOO SYR 826 2398 9346 S60 SEA S350 71 52 94 366 2,521 
_.._... SCPE PEE TEE Le 71 49 72 5 4 ee 13 70 34 27 26 372 
PEGRMMORE 2c ccescccscsee 19 18 27 40 110 44 8 11 6 38 18 14 353 
SD a.6.05 060 o2600svmbes 8 14 5 6 3 8 3 2 2 3 54 
Netherlands ...........:+ 13 18 36 25 59 62 14 41 18 5 5 39 335 
Newfoundland 71 64 47 16 9 21 11 20 50 16 29 35 389 
BByPt occcccccecs 20 17 24 329 13 13 7 7 7 8 153 
Chima ..ccccccoes 42 33 23 54 90 152 111 58 51 46 15 10 685 
French West Indie 1 1 2 1 oe 3 1 11 
Wasthomia .......5 4 2 6 1 3 2 3 1 es 3 25 
TAMEVER. ccc cccicccssevveve 8 9 1 es 18 
TEE cw dccvccesticsesen 2 3 3 4 2 3 41 1 1 1 21 
PGE ec cccccccssccccecs 6 1 i2 10 35 32 36 21 4 os 24 199 
ED b56d vcetens eovgde 41 25 82 465 35 60 43 23 2 12 16 11 395 
BUGGED co.cc tvsscccesees 17 nm fs & 7 15 «10 6 9 7 4 3 129 
DOPOD 6 <ccccecscccccene 2 4 3 ee os as 2 be os +a 12 
United Kingdom ........ 394 645 616 $881 326 375 268 393 392 220 271 267 4,348 
United States ........... 25 19 232 14 16 3i 9 13 12 8 7 178 
Vermesuela .......ccccees 13 7 #22 14 8 15 8 12 9 12 12 13 145 
Jugoslavia ..........0008 ee 2 ee 2 ee ee 5 3 es 1 1 14 
BERGE cates ccncgdsecseecccs 8 12 15 5 1 5 10 «613 3 1 1 4 78 
BRE Acbascccecsaccsceese 5 12 29 16 10 11 4 7 6 1 4 8 113 
TT ooo 1 3 3 2 ee 2 6a 3 3 3 1 ee 21 
San Domingo ..........- 3 1 3 2 1 4 2 2 3 1 2 2 26 
Philippine Islands ...... ee 1 ee 1 ee 1 ee 1 ee ee 1 oe 5 
MexiCO wcccccceseccccces 4 1 6 1 1 3 2 2 ee oe os 20 
TREE as cvtecccesvetes’s 1 4 8 9 7s 6 2 1 a 2 4 41 
British West Africa ..... 1 2 ee 1 1 as rr 1 2 1 1 10 
Mt. Plerre, OtC. ....scc.0% 1 1 ee 1 ee 1 es ee 1 oe ee 1 6 
Portuguese Africa ...... . : | 1 “4 ee 1 1 1 1 2 2 10 
British Honduras ....... ee es ee 1 os 1 es 1 1 1 oe 1 6 
GCusem. BISS 6 6 cisvrescweee oe oe 1 p | 2 3 1 2 ee ee ee 10 
Pe PETC OCTET ee ee 1 oe 1 1 1 ae 1 es 5 
GUO cccccccscscccceces ee ee oe 1 oe 2 ee 4 3 3 7 12 32 





Betals 0c csrsccececs 1,155 1,357 1.3901,052 1,092 1,398 %901.057 903 613 626 967 12,500 
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Best things from current issues of contemporary publications devoted 
to grain, milling and the baking industry 


BRITISH EXPORT PROBLEM 


Flour millers, along with all other 
British manufacturers, are deeply con- 
cerned at the many difficulties met with 
in attempting to build up an export 
trade. At the moment, one of the chief 
difficulties concerns shipping freights. 
The committee which has been appointed 
by the government to inquire into some 
of the reasons for the difficulties encoun- 
tered by British trade oversea has not 
had long to wait before receiving infor- 
mation on the subject matter of its in- 
quiry. While wages problems loom very 
large in relation to all discussions upon 
the inability of British trade to compete 
abroad, it is quite evident to all who take 
more than a superficial interest in this 
very important matter that there are 
many other factors which enter into it. 

Only now and again does one come 
across any reference, for instance, to 
the high shipping freights which are 
quoted and charged by British shipown- 
ers for transport of goods abroad. It 
has been brought to the notice of the 
committee in question that freights to 
the East are in the neighborhood of 100 
per cent more from British ports than 
from continental ports, and the varia- 
tions to the other parts of the world are 
from 47 to 166 per cent in advance of 
continental quotations. It is a matter 
of urgent public importance that the rea- 
sons for this great disparity should be 
investigated.—Milling (Liverpool). 


“EAT MORE BUCKWHEAT” 


The buckwheat millers have not only 
determined on a campaign to advertise 
buckwheat flour, but have actually begun 
it. Such a campaign would have been 
superfluous some years ago; but the 
changing dietary habits of the people 
have rendered it desirable now. So many 
breakfast dishes have been introduced of 
late years that buckwheat is a strange 
food to many. It is curious that people 
have invented so many “breakfast” foods. 
One must think breakfast was the chief 
and only meal of our people, judging 
from the number of foods designed for 
that meal. The griddle cake has been 
neglected. 

For other reasons besides that, buck- 
wheat flour has not increased in con- 
sumption. Indeed, no more buckwheat 
flour is consumed now than 30 years ago. 
We hope the advertising concern that has 
charge of the publicity campaign will se- 
cure the services of a poet to sing the 
praises of the buckwheat cake to a gen- 
eration that is subsisting too largely on 
a dozen kinds of mush for breakfast and 
on ice cream cones and chocolates for 
the rest of the day.—American Miller. 


NATURE AND CROP STATISTICS 

With all of the caution that is being 
exercised, there are uncertainties which 
either cannot be removed or have not 
yet been eliminated. The fact that be- 
tween the June and the October estimate 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture there was an increase of 
162,000,000 bus in the wheat figures for 
this country alone may be taken by some 
as an indication of the need for more 
caution within the agricultural depart- 
ment. On the other hand, the general 
opinion is that the department did as 
well as could be expected, and that na- 
ture was kind in providing exactly the 
weather needed to insure final yields sur- 
passing the preliminary official estimates. 
—The Southwestern Miller. 


PORT’S GRAIN TRADE HANDI- 
CAPPED 

As small a margin as a quarter cent 
per bushel is such a dominating feature 
in the export grain trade that it has 
been known to swing business, when all 
other factors are equal, to whatever sea- 


board point enjoying such an advantage 
either in quotation, rail rate or ocean 
freight. 

This being true, then it is apparent 
that the port of Philadelphia, in such 
a closely transacted trade as this, has 
not a ghost of a chance to compete with 
Montreal, with an advantage of 2c bu, 
unless the carriers come to the rescue 
of Philadelphia. Montreal’s advantage 
over Philadelphia represents lower lake 
and rail rates and free terminal services, 
for which a charge is exacted at Phila- 
delphia and which must be overcome if 
the Delaware is to continue as an impor- 
tant grain shipping center.—Commerce 
and Industry. 


BUILDING UP WHEAT QUALITY 


A campaign is now under way in Okla- 
homa to restore the virgin high quality 
of hard wheat. Several agencies are ac- 
tively co-operating, among those men- 
tioned being the Oklahoma Millers’ 
League, the Southwestern Wheat Im- 
provement Association, and the state 
board of agriculture. 

This also should be an opportunity for 
the elevator interests of the state to offer 
their facilities and service in the cam- 
paign. It is a vital problem with the 
millers, as their very existence depends 
upon an adequate supply of high milling 
quality wheat. Although elevator inter- 
ests have not such a compelling reason 
for entering actively in the campaign, 
they will ultimately suffer losses in busi- 
ness as well as the miller from the run- 
ning out of good wheat and the intro- 
duction of mongrel types. Poor wheat 
seed invariably results in lower yields of 
poor quality. To the grain dealer the 
result is less volume and dissatisfied cus- 
tomers, the farmers. The farmer always 
blames the grain dealer for a low price, 
even though the grain may be of mixed 
wheat and heavy with dockage.—Price 
Current and Grain Reporter. 


CALAMITY HOWLERS WRONG 
AGAIN 


Don’t you remember how strenuously 
it was claimed by the proponents of the 
MecNary-Haugen bill, and the parrots 
who cried loudly for its passage, that 
unless the measure was passed and put 
into operation the producers of the coun- 
try would be wiped from the face of the 
world, and that otherwise the price of 
wheat would never again go up to any- 
thing like what it should be? But the 
calamity howlers were wrong again. The 
MecNary-Haugen bill died an ignomini- 
ous death (was unceremoniously dumped 
into legislative oblivion), old man Suppl 
and Demand came along hitting on all 
six cylinders, and up goes the price to a 
level which made the producers and all 
the rest of the good people smile a smile 
that just refuses to wear off, and another 
political canard comes to an untimely 
(excuse us, we should have said timely) 
death. Hail the glad day !—Co-operative 
Manager and Farmer. 


SOUND FARM PROGRAM 


The North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege shows that the state has reduced its 
grain area 2,733,000 acres since 1919, last 
year’s total being 8,402,000 acres. The 
survey shows that diversified farming has 
absorbed almost all of the decrease; 
dairying, hogs, flax, potatoes, corn, tame 
hay, feed crops. The college reports say 
that this is the result of a determined 
effort of the farmer to better his condi- 
tion, and that it is markedly successful. 
Without national wheat legislation the 
farmers are solving their own problem 
of better returns, and are doing it on a 
business basis rather than on a legislated 
makeshift foundation—Price Current 
and Grain Reporter. 
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What with Election Day, continued 
mild weather and a general weakness in 
coarse grains, millfeed is having a dull 
time of it. There is just enough current 
business being done, much of it in 
mixed cars, to keep stocks from ac- 
cumulating, and thus the mills are not 
pressing sales, and prices remain about 
steady, despite the absence of demand. 
Low prices for dairy products are mak- 
ing the farmers unusually slow about 
buying feed for the winter, and the de- 
cline in corn and oats, though it has 
not amounted to much, and has been to 
some extent offset by recent gains, has 
rendered every one uncertain as to fu- 
ture values. The Pacific Coast, and to a 
lesser degree the Southeast, are buying 
feed in considerable quantities, but in 
the East a slow demand is coupled with 
a renewal of Canadian feed offerings in 
large volume. 

The outstanding feature of the pres- 
ent millfeed situation is that supplies 
are exceptionally small, with little pros- 
pect of any marked increase in the rate 
of mill operation to provide a rapid ad- 
dition to them. Furthermore, contracts 
for winter shipment are far less than is 
usual. These facts explain the persist- 
ent firmness of the market in spite of a 
demand so slack that, under ordinary 
circumstances; prices would inevitably 
react downward. As things now stand, 


the mills are simply waiting for the, 


. weather to change, and are disposing of 
their current feed production in mixed 
cars or in occasional carload lots. As 
for the feed buyers, they are still mind- 
ful of their experience last year, and are 
holding off in the belief, or at any rate 
the hope, that coarse grain prices may 
go materially below present levels, and 
carry millfeeds down with them. 
MARKET REVIEW, OCT. 26-NOV. 1 

During the past week feed prices re- 
mained practically unchanged, showing 
only slight variations from the week pre- 
vious, with the exception possibly of a 
decline of shorts in the southwestern 
market. There was a wide range be- 
tween the prices of bran and shorts. 
The fact that feeds have held reason- 
ably well during the past week indi- 
cates an underlying firmness, Produc- 
tion decreased slightly in both the North- 
west and in the hard winter wheat belt, 
with current flour buying in a volume 
that suggests a further reduction in the 
output. . Shipping directions on flour 
were exceedingly slow, with flour sales 
light and, even with the small feeding 
demand, markets experienced no accumu- 
lation of millfeed, and comparatively 
little is pressing for immediate sale. The 
election has had a tendency to slacken 
demand; dairymen and other consum- 
ing interests are reducing their buying 
of commercial feedstuffs and, with favor- 
able weather, purchasing merely enough 
for their current needs and buying in 
very small quantities for deferred re- 
quirements. 

However, the advance in milk prices 
in New York state after Nov. 1 will 
probably be an incentive for the farm- 
ers in that section to feed. Milk pro- 
ducers have been advised by the Dairy- 
men’s League to increase their price 47c 
per 100 lbs for Class 1 milk, which 
would make the price $3.07, and also to 
make a reasonable increase in Class 2 
and Class 3 milk. This will help the 
dairyman materially, because he has not 
been getting enough for his milk to 
warrant using commercial feeds to any 


Beh em 

cheese making territory last week 
found prices advancing about Ic lb, but 
cheese still remains several cents under 


@ year as well as butter. Cold stor- 
age of butter in the United 
States on 1, 1924, compared with 
1998, show was 59 per cent more 
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The following were the cold storage 
holdings in the United States on Sept. 1: 


Creamery butter Lbs 


Average, five years ‘ ... 110,802,000 
es... 3. BOBS ccdtscces a 102,731,000 
rr: ae Ge s0¢seee - me 156,232,000 


American cheese- 
Average, five years 
eee. Bs BOOS cescens ‘. ° 
ge” OSS i ae er ee 

The above figures account for the low 
prices ruling on cheese and butter at 
the present time, with no immediate 
prospect of an increase in price unless 
there is an improvement in the export 
demand, especially for butter. There 
has actually been a little butter exported 
within the last 60 days. 

Gluten feed manufacturers have found 
it necessary to reduce prices $2 ton, due 
to the poor demand for this commodity. 

Hominy feed is quoted at $37 ton, with 
the supply exceeding the demand at the 
present time. These prices also declined 
in sympathy with that of corn. 


* * 


CENTRAL WEST 
Curcaco.—The market is still rather 
quiet, although sentiment seems to be 
changing. Big mixers have been inquir- 
ing for round lots of bran, and a few 


60,251,000 
63,960,000 
76,431,000 


dlings and heavy feeds hold firmer than 
bran, although none of them have any 
semblance of strength. Bran is 75c@$l 
ton lower for the week, while middlings 
are off 50c@$1, outside for spot. Hom- 
iny feed is $1@2 lower. Gluten feed 
has eased off fully $2. 

Closing quotations, Nov. 1: spring 
bran $25.75@26.50 ton, winter’ bran 
$26.20, standard fine middlings $28@29, 
flour middlings $33@35, red dog $39.50@ 
40.50, hominy feed $38@39, rye feed $28 
@28.50, reground oat feed $11@11.50, 
cottonseed meal $42.50@48, and gluten 
feed $38.80 (30 days), in 100-lb sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Mrinneapouis.—The millfeed market 
for the last two weeks has been lifeless. 
Eastern distributors apparently have 
been unable to dispose of their pur- 
chases, and are either asking to have 
shipments deferred or are offering to sell 
the feed back at a discount. Were it not 
for the fact that the output continues 
abnormally light, the chances are that 
prices would have declined $2@3 ton. 

For a long time, mills have been con- 
centrating on the mixed car trade. They 
have insisted on country dealers taking 
feed with their flour orders. In conse- 
quence, many country dealers have more 
feed on hand than is ordinarily the case. 
Farmers have plenty of rough feed, and 
have not been buying millfeeds to any 
extent. No improvement in the consump- 
tive demand is looked for until the 
weather turns cold and the cattle are 
brought in from the fields. 

Red dog is stronger and firmer in 
price than any other grade, though job- 





Flour middlings 
(gray shorts) ... 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Nov. 
4, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 

Spring bran ......$25.75@26.25 $25.00@25.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... $33.00@34.00 

Hard winter bran.. 26.25@27.25 .....@..... 22.00@28.00 24.00@25.00 .....@..... 

he, REL, SCE, Serer eS Neer 8 eee eee 
Standard middlings 

(brown shorts)... 28.50@29.00 27.00@28.00 28.00@29.00 .....@..... 33.00@34.00 


32.50@33.50 33.00@33.50 29.50@30.50 31.00@32.00 38.00@39.00 


Be, GREE ches vesees 41.00@42.00 38.00@39.00 .....@..... «eeee-@..... 46.00@47.00 
Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
KC 6b ods abe 40ekene eee $33.00@34.00 $31.00@31.50 $29.00@30.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ........2-.-++ 883.00@382.60 32.60@32.75 .....@..... ...--@..... 
Bokt winter OFAN ....cccscccsvcs 33.00@33.50 33.00@33.25 .....@..... 29.00@31. 
Stand. middlings (brown shorts) 33.50@34.00 33.50@34.00 32.50@33.50 34.00@36.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)... 41.00@42.00 39.75@40.00 36.50@37.50 .....@..... 
TE MU ob eeags:600069s 008 860060 47.00@48.00 .....@47.50 41.00@42.00 .....@..... 











sales of fair-sized lots are reported. 
Country dealers are displaying no in- 
terest in offerings, due to light inquiry 
from consumers. Middlings are in very 
slow request, as are the heavier grades. 
What demand prevails is mainly for 
bran, and that is not very active. 

Spring bran was quoted Nov. 1 at 
$25.75@26.25 ton, hard winter bran 
$26.25@27.25, standard middlings $28.50 
@29, flour middlings $32.50@33.50 and 
red dog $41@42. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Mitwavxkee.—Nothing has occurred to 
impart the slightest degree of interest 
to the millfeed market. The tendency 
of grain to sag brought ideas as to feed 
values down, yet it is surprising to see 
how these have held when it is consid- 
ered that there has been practically no 
demand at all. Although Wisconsin 
farms have had little or no rain for 
more than three weeks, pasturage is still 
probably the best it has ever been at 
this season. Expectations of a change 
from midsummer to wintry weather had 
not been realized up to Nov. 1, depriv- 
ing the feed market of the usual buying 
stimulus. 

Offerings of feed have been exceed- 
ingly light, but there has been a slight 
increase with improvement in mill op- 
erations. This, however, has not been 
sufficient to depress the market, for ship- 
ments keep well abreast of output. The 
trade is simply marking time, and there 
is nothing that can be done to quicken 
demand, save natural conditions, which 
are beyond human control. 

There seems to be no question that 
millfeed eventually is going to get its 
due; that a big demand is coming; that 
a small supply will be available to meet 
it. This is what gives the trade all the 
fortitude it possesses while awaiting the 
turn. This probably is making mid- 


bers who specialize in private brands of 
middlings report a fair demand for 
them. 

Mill quotations are nominal. Bran is 
held at $25@25.50 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $27@28, flour middlings $33@ 
33.50, red dog $38@39, wheat mixed feed 
$27@31, and rye middlings $26@27, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. At the 
same time, jobbers are quoting prices 
$1@1.50 ton under these levels on some 
grades, and claim to be unable to sell 
any quantity. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Nov. 4 Year ago 
NE ons od vis 4 $23.50@24.00 $26.25@26.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@26.00 26.25@26.50 
Flour middlings... 31.00@32.00 29.00@29.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 38.00@39.00 32.00@34.00 

Dutvurn.—Millfeed holds firm, with 
trade slow. Sales comprise odd parcels 
and cars here and there, but no gener- 
ally keen demand exists in any quarter. 
Mills believe the exceptionally pleasant 
weather has had the effect of reducing 
the demand. A cold snap would prob- 
ably bring an increase in orders. 


Great Faris.—Output of millfeeds in 
the Montana territory and also prices 
continue steady. Mills generally are op- 
erating at about capacity, and the mar- 
ket for feeds readily absorbs the output, 
so that another week has passed with 
no change in quotations. Prices effec- 
tive Nov. 1: bran $29 ton, standard 
middlings $31, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots. 

THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Continued open weath- 
er, with excellent pasturage conditions, 
restrict the volume of millfeed being 
taken by mixers and feeders. Mixed car 
business is still of good proportions, ab- 
sorbing a considerable share of the cur- 
rent mill output. Jobbers are also buy- 
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ing increased quantities for storage, 
usually seizing the opportunity to pur- 
chase any low-priced offerings. 

California is still in the market for 
both bran and shorts, buying principal- 
ly from mills west of Wichita. The 
South is not buying as heavily as a 
week ago. Inquiries are in rather good 
volume from all sections, but buyers wish 
to fill their requirements at prices too 
low for the business to be accepted by 
mills. 

One of the features of the situation 
is the firmness shown by mills in hold- 
ing prices steady. The outlet offered 
by mixed car trade and other buying 
is just sufficient to prevent forced sales 
by mills, and they are generally refusing 
to accept other than their own price. 
Because of this, it is believed that the 
entire feed market would gain strength 
rapidly if substantial demand developed. 

Quotations are about unchanged. 
Bran is quoted at $23@24, brown shorts 
$28@29, and gray shorts $29.50@30.50. 

Arcuison.—Millfeeds are still rather 
weak, and at one time sold as low as 
$80 for shorts, $26 for mill-run and 
$22.50 for bran. Later in the week, 
sales on spot were made around $30.40 
for shorts, $26.80 for mill-run and $23.20 
for bran. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—A dull October was 
reported by feed millers of Oklahoma, 
the reasons assigned being continued 
warm weather, good fall pastures and 
abnormally high grain prices. Millfeeds 
have been in relatively better demand 
than any other type of feedingstuff. It 
is expected that the coming of winter 
will bring a great call for millfeeds from 
Arkansas and Louisiana. Flour millers, 
selling principally in mixed cars, sold a 
satisfactory volume of bran and shorts 
in October. 

A slow movement of corn feeds is re- 
ported. Some millers are having diffi- 
culty in manufacturing enough gray 
shorts to supply their trade. Straight 
bran is selling at $1.35 ewt, with mill- 
run bran $1.40, shorts $1.70, and corn 
chop $2.35. 

Satrna.—Feed demand is fair, shorts 
being much wanted, while bran is a little 
slower. Prices are steady. Quotations, 
mixed cars, basis Kansas City: bran $1.20 
@1.25 ewt, mill-run $1.35@1.40, and gray 
shorts $1.55@1.60. 


Denver.—Slackening of the flour de- 
mand has had a tendency to strengthen 
the millfeed market in Colorado terri- 
tory. Although other feeds declined, 
bran has held its own, and supplies are 
being readily disposed of at steady 
prices. Bran is still cheap compared to 
oats, corn, barley and hay, and millers 
refuse most offers as being far out of 
line. Mill-run is active, both locally and 
for outside shipment. Bran is selling at 
$28 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $80, f.o.b., 
Colorado common points. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Torepo.—Millfeed has been having a 
sinking spell, and is not showing ‘signs 
of much vitality. It is moving rather 
slowly, and prices have been cut. The 
undertone seems weak. Of course mild 
temperatures have prevailed and pastur- 
age has been in excellent condition, but 
it is now time for colder weather. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$29.50@31.75 ton, mixed feed $32@35.25, 
and middlings $34.50@37.75, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. This is a very wide range, 
and is due to the fact that one miller 
is holding his prices at the top figures 
indicated. 

Evansvirtx.—The slump in the flour 
market was reflected in millfeed, with a 
corresponding decrease in price. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 31, based Evansville, 100-lb 
sacks, carload lots: bran $28, mixed feed 
$33, shorts $34. 


THE EAST 


Burrawo.—tThe finest October weather 
this section of the country has experi- 
enced in the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant brought woe to some of the 
holders of millfeeds, the price decline of 
local bran continuing until the last day 
of the month. Resellers were offerin 
Buffalo bran on a basis of $25.75, an 
even $25.50, but mills insisted they were 
sold up and had nothing to offer until 
Dec. 1. Holders were making every ef- 
fort to get directions on bran, but with- 
out any great success. 
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Middlings held steady, being quoted 
around $28 for Buffalo tonnage, local 
basis. On both bran and middlings De- 
cember prices held 50@75c over Novem- 
ber and spot quotations. There was no 
pressure on middlings. On both grades 
the West was entirely out of line, being 
at least $1.50 over Buffalo on most quo- 
tations received locally. No western ton- 
nage could be handled during the week. 

Cottonseed meal suffered from the 
dearth of spot and prompt demand, the 
43 per cent, northern route, dropping $1 
ton to a new low of $50, and the 41 
per cent grade declining to $48, Buf- 
falo. These prices were quoted for both 
November and December, with January 
and February ruling 50c higher. There 
was no inquiry for 36 per cent meal. 

After unsuccessful efforts to combat 
resellers, gluten feed manufacturers 
broke their price $2, to $39.90, Buffalo, 
for bulk, and some distress tonnage re- 
mained on the market unsold at that 
price. 

Rocuester.—Millfeed sellers here offer 
winter bran at $36 and spring at the 
same price, while both spring and win- 
ter middlings are quoted at $38 ton. 
Corn meal is offered for $55. 

Battimore.—Millfeed is $1@2 ton 
lower, in instances, with the whole list 
weak and neglected. Quotations, in 100- 
Ib sacks, per ton: spring bran $30.50@ 
32, soft winter bran $33@34, standard 
middlings $33@34, flour middlings $38@ 
39, red dog $46@47, city mills’ middlings 
$34. 

PirrssurcH.—Millfeed showed more 
activity the week ending Nov. 1 than for 
some time, although the bulk of the sales 
were small and for prompt shipment. 
Due to weather conditions, no future 
buying has been transacted. Quotations, 
Nov. 1: standard middlings $32.50@33.50 
ton, flour middlings $36@38, spring 
wheat bran $30@31, red dog $44.50@ 
45.50; cottonseed oil meal, 43 per cent 
protein $46.70, 41 per cent protein $45.20, 
36 per cent protein $42.70; dairy feed, 
22 per cent protein $45.90@46.90, 16 per 
cent protein $37.40@38.40. 


Boston.—Local receivers report a slow 
demand for all wheat feeds, bran and 
mixed feed especially being slow of sale, 
with prices tending lower. Other feeds 
remain unchanged in prices, but demand 
is limited and few sales are reported. 
Pasturage continues unusually good, and 
this has its effect upon the demand for 
feeds. Canadian bran and middlings are 
offering freely, but there is little inquiry 
at the prices quoted. 

The market is quoted as _ follows: 
spring bran, prompt shipment, $31.50@ 
32; winter bran $33@33.25 for hard and 
$33.50@33.75 for soft; middlings, $33.50 
@34 for standard and $39.50@40 for 
flour; mixed feed $33@40, red dog $47.50, 
gluten feed $47.95, gluten meal $56.70, 
hominy feed $44, stock feed $44, re- 

round oat hulls $18, cottonseed meal 

5.50@51.50,—all in 100’s. 


PuitapeLpuia.—Supplies of millfeed 
are small, but there is little demand and 
the market is weaker. Closing quota- 
tions, Nov. 1, in car lots, per ton, to ar- 
rive: spring bran $32@33, soft winter 
bran $33@33.50, hard winter bran $32@ 
32.50, standard middlings $33.50@34, 
flour middlings $41@42, red dog $47@48. 


Norrotk.—Feed continues quiet, and 
quotations are showing little change. 
The market has a somewhat stronger 
tone, however, and the approach of win- 
ter has brought many inquiries this week. 
Quotations, Nov. 1: red dog $46@47 ton, 
fancy winter flour middlings $36.50@37, 
standard middlings $34.50@35, standard 
bran $33@34. 

THE SOUTH 


Nasuvitte.—Millfeed continues in 
fairly good demand, with market gen- 
erally steady to firm. Prices: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $29@31, standard middlings 
or shorts $34@36. 

AtLtanta.—Wheat millfeed is very 
quiet and trade is restricted mainly to 
week end business. Stocks are kept about 
even with the limited movement, and 
buyers are cautious not to overstock. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Sgeatrie.—The millfeed market was ex- 
tremely quiet last week, with prices 
easier. Washington mill-run was quoted 
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at $34 ton. Demand for feed by the 
dairy trade has fallen off, largely on 
account of a local milk price war. The 
tendency appears to be to buy cheap feed 
substitutes, both for the poultry and 
dairy trade. Distress Montana feed has 
been arriving daily, and Montana mixed 
feed prices have been nominal at $30.50 
@31 ton for prompt, $32 for first half 
of November, and $33 for last half of 
November and December. 

Porttann.—The millfeed market held 
its own last week, with a moderate de- 
mand for the limited offerings. Prices 
at the close of the week: mill-run $35 ton, 
middlings $47. 

Ios Ancetes.—No change in the mill- 
feed market here is in evidence. De- 
mand is good, and prices remain at about 
the same level. Arrivals are still heavy. 
Quotations, Oct. 29: Kansas bran $33.50 
@35.50; Utah-Idaho 80’s, prompt, $34@ 
38; Utah-Idaho blended 80’s, not spot, 
$38; red bran, $36.50; white bran, $39.50. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Canadian mills are doing an 
increasing business in millfeed in trans- 
atlantic markets. Comparatively large 
quantities have been sold for early ship- 
ment, mostly to Great Britain. British 
domestic mills have been charging ex- 
orbitant prices for feed, and have been 
using this weapon to beat down the price 
of flour in competition with Canadian 
mills. Naturally, Canadian feed is being 
used to meet this situation, and British 
importers have had the courage to buy 
in quantities for the purpose of regulat- 
ing feed prices in their market. Besides 
this demand, bran and shorts have been 
sold to the United States, and of course 
the Canadian market is increasing its re- 
quirements as winter approaches. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 1: bran $30 ton, shorts $32, 
middlings $38 and feed flour $51.60, in 
jute bags, mixed cars, spot cash, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 

For shipment to the United States, 
bran is quoted at $20.70 ton and shorts 
at $22.50, both with mill-run screenings, 
f.o.b., cars, Fort William, Canadian cur- 
rency. 

Monrreat.—The market for millfeed 
in Montreal continues strong, with de- 
mand steadily increasing for home con- 
sumption. Inquiries from foreign buyers 
are also frequent, and result in business 
in a good many cases. Some mills, how- 
ever, find local demand sufficient for their 
production, and are not inclined to in- 
terest themselves in foreign orders. Clos- 
ing prices, Nov. 1: bran $30.25 ton, shorts 
$32.25, middlings $38.25, with bags, less 
25e ton for cash. 


Wiwnirec.—There is no change in 
prices for bran and shorts. The market 
continues.keen, both as regards local de- 
mand and inquiry from distant markets. 
Quotations, Nov. 1: bran $23.50 and 
shorts $25.50, in mixed cars with flour; 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
bran $24 and shorts $26; interior British 
Columbia, bran $28 and shorts $30; Pa- 
cific Coast, bran $29 and shorts $31. 


” - 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Nov. 1, and on the corre- 
sponding date in 1923, as reported by 
the Western Feed Market Bureau, were, 


per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1923 1924 
BBATAR cccqeccsovcvvcces $27.00 $23.00@ 23.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 28.00 23.50@24.00 
Middlings ............ 27.50 26.00@27.00 
ie... Serre eerie 26.00 25.00@25.50 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 30.50@32.00 
Red GO .cscccccccsese 34.00 38.00@40.00 
Mixed feed ....., wteee 28.50 26.00@27.00 
Old process oil meal .. 49.00 43.50@44.50 
BPOM® coc ccdcecesesace 36.00 31.00@32.00 
Middlings® ...cccccecs 36.00 34.00@35.50 
MOG GOR scccccncveces 41.00 45.50@47.00 

Duluth— 

PD obo en a t:os00 te 06.08 28.00 24.50@25.00 
Middlings ............. 28.00 27.00@29.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 34.00@35.00 
Country mixed feed ... 30.00 29.50@30.50 
Med GOR scssccscccecs 36.00 38.00@40.00 
St. Louis— 
ME eSbedcatheratuces 29.00 25.00@25.75 
Brown shorts ........-. 30.00 31.00@32.00 
Gray middlings ....... 33.00 33.00@34.00 
White middlings ...... 35.00 39.00@41.50 
WEIROG FOOD ccc cccsccce 31.50 29.50@31.50 
OGt G0eG 2. .cecceccves 15.00 13.00@14.00 
Alfalfa meal ......... 31.00 22.50@28.00 


1. 
Fine white hominy feed 37.00 38.00@39.00 
Kansas City— 


PUPS BOR 0 oc cece cscs 27.00 23.560@24.00 
EERO ere ‘.ee. 27.00 23.00@23.50 
Brown shorts ......... 30.00 29.00@30.00 
a 30.50 30.560@32.00 
Red GOW occcscccacsees 30.00 41.00@42.00 


Philadelphia— 1923 1924 
Winter BFGR .scseccess 37.00 32.00@33.00 
-D o ws etoesnuas 36.50 32.00@33.00 
Spring bran .......... 36.00 31.00@32.50 
Spring middlings 35.00 33.00@34.00 





Med GOW .ccccce ° - 41.00 46.00@46.50 
Flour middlings .. . 89.00 38.50@44.50 
Rye feed ..........--- 35.00 32.00@33.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 30.00 .....@26.20 
BEER nneccstccccescnce Be Sb. 75008.e0 
BEIGGUMSS vwecccccsces 30.00 28.00@29.00 
Flour middlings ..... 32.00 33.00@35.00 
Te Gc cccsccceseess 36.00 39.50@40.50 
Ee ier sr 28.50 28.00@28.50 
Old process oil meal... 51.50 46.00@46.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 51.00 42.50@48.00 
Reground oat feed .... 14.50 11.00@11.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst... 38.00 32.50@33.50 
Hominy feed* ........ » 44.00 43.00@44.00 
Gluten feed, 100 Ibstt... 45.25 .....@38.80 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
NTOD 6 icescccecees $8.30 $9.10 
WUIMER cccccccvecessceses 7.00 9.10 
Tee, BONNER 0 oa'n'0 04000050068 Ge50 7.50 
Pe CI 0066604400 eke 8.90 9.70 
BEISWOUNCO cccccccccccccr 6.50 


5.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 130 days. 





REPORT ON REGULATION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA FEEDSTUFFS 


PrrrssurcH, Pa.—James W. Kellogg, 
chief chemist of the Pennsylvania de- 
partment of agriculture, in his annual 
report relative to the Jaw regulating 
the sale of commercial feedingstuffs 
states that registrations were received 
from 972 manufacturing and importing 
firms for 3,233 different brands and 
kinds of feedingstuffs, for which 1,204 
licenses were issued for sales during 
1923. 

The special agents visited 326 cities 
and towns in 57 counties throughout the 
state, and obtained from selling agents 
1,648 official sampies, which, together 
with reports covering each, were for- 
warded to the bureau. In addition to 
selecting samples, many shipments were 
inspected to determine whether or not 
they were correctly labeled as required. 
These official samples, which represented 
1,136 kinds and brands, manufactured 
or placed on sale by 467 firms, were 
each analyzed for moisture protein, fat 
and fiber, and examined microscopically 
for composition or ingredients. 

Of the total number of official samples 
received, 1,365 represented feedingstuffs 
which were labeled and guaranteed. Those 
not being guaranteed as required con- 
sisted for the most part of wheat bran, 
wheat mixed feed, wheat middlings, and 
corn and oats chop. Of this total num- 
ber of samples guaranteed, 168, or 12.3 
per cent, were deficient in either protein 
or fat or both of these constituents, 
which exceeded the deficiencies observed 
for the 1922 inspection, estimated as be- 
ing 8.2 per cent. The number of sam- 
ples found deficient in both protein and 
fat was 9, or 66 per cent, those deficient 
in protein alone numbered 94, or 6.9 per 
cent, and 65, or 4.8 per cent, were de- 
ficient in fat alone. The total number 
of samples deficient in protein was 103, 
or 7.6 per cent, and the number de- 
ficient in fat was 74, or 5.4 per cent. 
The deficiencies enumerated were those 
where the protein was found to be 1 per 
cent or more and the fat .5 per cent or 
more below their respective guaranties. 

Of the total number of samples re- 
ceived, 736, or nearly one half, repre- 
sented mixed feeds composed of two or 
more ingredients. Of this number 364, 
or 49.5 per cent, showed, upon micro- 
scopical examination, variations from 
their compositions or lists of ingredients. 
A large proportion of these variations 
were not serious, as many were substi- 
tutions of one ingredient for another, 
not materially affecting the protein, fat 
and fiber contents. In other cases cer- 
tain ingredients such as linseed, peanut 
and coconut oil meals, distillers’ dried 
grains, corn gluten feed, etc., were not 
found present, as claimed, and seven 
others, especially poultry foods, were 
found to have been adulterated with 
prohibited materials, including whole 
weed seeds. 

The greatest variations in composition 
were found in mixtures classified as pro- 
prietary dairy feed, proprietary stock, 
horse and mule feed and proprietary 
poultry foods. Of those mixed feeds 
which contained such materials as 
clipped oat byproduct, oatmeal mill by- 
product, oat hulls and cottonseed hulls, 
51 samples were found to be in excess 
of 121 per cent of crude fiber, the 
amount permitted in, such mixtures. 
These overages in fiber occurred in 20 


563 


samples of dairy feed, 28 samples of 
stock, horse and mule feed, and in $3 
chop feeds. 

This proportion of variations from 
claimed compositions is entirely too 
large, and while those feeds which failed 
to contain all the ingredients claimed did 
not, as a rule, vary greatly in their con- 
tents of total nutrients, the character of 
the food nutrients was materially 
changed. The leaving out of a certain 
ingredient or the substitution of one 
kind of byproduct for another is bad 
practice, not only because it is in viola- 
tion of the law, but because a feed so 
revised in composition does not give to 
the consumer the same proportion of 
digestible nutrients and energy values 
as guaranteed and labeled. 

It became necessary during the year, 
where deficiencies and false statements 
of composition were found and for fail- 
ure to register brands of feeds as re- 
quired, to order 110 prosecutions against 
selling agents. C. C. Larus. 





BIG INCREASE IN SOY BEAN ACREAGE 
The acreage of soy beans grown for 
the grain in northern states, where the 
crop is rapidly gaining in favor, has in- 
creased about 25 per cent this year, ac- 
cording to the Federal Crop Reporting 
Board. The total United States acreage 
grown for the beans, rather than for 
forage, this year is estimated at 534,000 
acres, compared with 452,000 last year. 
Kentucky and ‘Tennessee show in- 
creased acreage of 10 per cent grown for 
grain, Ohio 18, Illinois 20, Indiana and 
Michigan 25, Iowa and Alabama 40, and 
Missouri 50 per cent. General increases 
occurred in the Gulf states, but de- 
creases are reported for the Carolinas, 
a reduction of 6 per cent being shown 
in North Carolina, which is the leading 
producing state for this crop. The Oct. 
1 average condition of the crop for the 
United States was 79 per cent of normal. 
Land planted to cow peas for the peas 
has been greatly decreased, the present 
area being 910,000 acres, compared: with 
1,218,000 last year. The Oct. 1 condi- 
tion of the crop for the United States 
is reported as 59 per cent of normal. 
Velvet bean acreage shows a slight 
reduction to 583,000 acres, compared 
with 601,000 last year. The condition of 
the crop Oct. 1 in Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Texas was below 50, Georgia 63c, 
South Carolina 65, Alabama 72, Florida 
84. The condition for the entire crop 
is 65 per cent. 





September Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 
September, 1924, as reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce, in tons: 








Bran Other 
and Screen- mill- 

To— middlings ings feeds 
po Bee eee oes ote 75 
WUE cocci vevecns eee eset 45 
| ry a oes 20 eovs 
Pere pie see 46 
OORIMIG 00.00 66:0 8052 er oeleé 25 
MPOMEIME. Sececsasenes eee 84 cose 
Perr eae cece 25 
Aer 27 oses eee 
Newfoundland ..... eT ceee 54 
i EPP Re ore 156 pe's.6 382 
Other West Indies.. 1 oa ua 24 
Other countries .... 15 bewe 9 

BOCAS ccccccscecs 199 104 685 
Totals, August ..... 25 53 1,566 
Totals, July ....... 56 149 230 
Totals, June ....... 81 209 322 
Totals, May ....... 77 87 581 
Totals, April ...... 296 976 700 
Totals, March ..... 405 1,119 1,341 
Totals, February ... 251 745 778 

c—Oil cake—, -—Oil meal— 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed ‘seed Linseed 
Belgium ..... vteie 8,212 waa See 
Denmark .... 5,416 Swe 0.0 
Germany ..... 3,599 eee 729 
Netherlands .. ++ 10,689 bos 
England ...... 280 2,300 1,193 
Scotland ..... 112 224 coe 
Ireland ...... 392 102 eos 
Canada ...... see 30 31 29 
Panama ...... eee eee 55 1 
West Indies 1,448 3 

Totals ..... 9,799 21,557 3,456 33 
Totals— 

August .... 3,281 27,875 861 1,124 

WO scrccas 4,750 25,911 417 852 

SURO occcere 8,379 33,809 844 1,209 

May ccccocs 5,977 34,497 1,611 682 

April ...... 7,852 29,775 3,103 413 

March ..... 4,350 23,5628 3,138 1,241 

February .. 17,333 22,620 432 608 





For the first five months of 1924, of- 
ficial statistics of Lithuania record im- 
ports of 148 tons flour, 683 of rice, and 
127 of oatmeal, the relative amount from 
the United States being 93 per cent 
of the flour, 22 of the rice, and 30 of the 
oatmeal. 
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ST. LOUIS 
Conditions in the local flour market 
showed very little change last week. 
Buying is fairly active, but confined to a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Stocks, however, 
are at a low point, and the buying nec- 
essary: to take care of immediate re- 
quirements amounts to a fair volume. 

While the export trade is not as active 
as it has been during the past few weeks, 
demand for clears and low grades is still 
good and offerings are taken as prompt- 
ly as they are made. It is now much 
easier to get shipping space on boats out 
of the Gulf ports, business not being 
held up because of a lack of cargo space. 
One of the most encouraging features 
for the soft wheat millers of this terri- 
tory is that buyers in the South and 
Southeast have bought practically no 
flour for later shipment than Jan. 1. It 
is thought that buying for shipment after 
the first of the year will open up within 
the next 30 days. Shipping instructions 
are coming in at a satisfactory rate, and 
mills unquestionably are in a much better 
position than they were a year ago. 

Flour quotations, Nov. 1: soft winter 


jutes, St. Louis; straight $6.60@7, first 
clear $6@6.40; hard winter short patent 
$7.15@7.60, straight $6.50@7, first clear 
$5.90@6.30; spring first patent $7.75@ 
8.10, straight $7.40@7.75, first clear $6.40 
@6.90. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Fiour Pet. of 
output activity 
Oct. 26-Nov. 1 29,200 45 
Previous week .. 32,200 50 
Year ago ....... 48,400 96 
Two years ago .. 87,100 74 





Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Oct. 26-Nov. 1 .......-455. 45,800 53 
Previous week .........++. 51,100 59 
8 are cere 43,900 57 
Te PORTE BHO. ccccccceccce 52,900 68 


WHEAT 


Demand for soft wheat is only fair, 
but offerings are pretty well cleaned up 
daily. The better qualities of hard wheat 
met limited shipping and milling demand 
last week, and there was export inquiry 
for low grades. Receipts were 483 cars, 
against 475 in the previous week. Cash 
prices: No. 2 red $1.47, No. 3 red $1.45 
@147; No. 1 hard $1.37, No. 2 hard 
$1.36, No. 3 hard $1.35. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, Nov. 1, by 
St. Louis mills, as follows: standard meal 
$2.55@2.65 cwt, and cream meal $2.70@ 
2.90. St. Louis quotations on rye prod- 
ucts, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
fancy white patent $7.20@7.30, stand- 
ard patent $6.90@7.10, medium $6.70@ 
6.80, straight $6.60@6.70, fancy dark 
$5.40@5.60, rye meal $5.90@6. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Rg ON and shipments for the week 
ending Nov. 1, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 101,880 116,400 137,260 134,510 
Wheat, bus..1,215,457 566,682 873,600 383,410 
Corn, bus.... 359,098 390,535 364,440 221,750 
Oats, bus.... 724,000 544,000 635,430 461,320 
Rye, bus..... 7,800 28,100 2,620 7,210 
Barley, bus.. 36,800 48,000 6,530 16,800 






Bran and mill- 

feed, sacks. 83,850 ..... So) ar 
Mixed ’ 

encks oi... °° 0800 >. 5... 187,940 «.... 





wheat short patent $7.30@7.70, in 140-lb. 


corn belt. Demand was fairly good, 
particularly the latter part of the week. 
Trading in oats was largely of a local 
character. Shipping demand continues 
light. 

Receipts of corn were 189 cars, against 
416 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 3 corn, $1.05; No. 3 yellow $1.05, 
No. 4 yellow $1.04; No. 3 white, $1.05. 
Oats receipts, 265 cars, against 277, Cash 
price: No. 3 oats, 46c. 


NOTES 


The St. Louis Master Baker Ladies’ 
Society gave an informal dance at the 
Statler Hotel, Oct. 29. 

C. E. Shepherd, assistant sales man- 
ager George P. Plant Milling Co. St. 
Louis, is on a 10 days’ tour of the cen- 
tral states in the interest of his company. 

The Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
will be closed on election day. In the 
evening returns will be received on the 
trading floor, where a party will be held. 

A. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
will leave this week for an extended tour 
of the southern states, visiting his com- 
pany’s connections in that territory. 

Robbers broke into the safe of the J. 
F. Quinlivan & Bro. Feed Co., St. Louis, 
and obtained $100. They then went to 
the offices of the Washburn Crosby Co. 
and repeated the process, obtaining $15. 

Filled to capacity with 65,000 bus oats, 
the Lynch Grain Co.’s elevator, Cairo, 
Ill., was burned Oct. 27, entailing a loss 
estimated at $120,000. It was the second 
disastrous elevator fire in Cairo in re- 
cent months. 


According to the monthly report of 
Henry Hoermann, chief flour inspector 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
13,569 bbls flour were inspected in this 
market during October. Flour stocks on 
hand Nov. 1 amounted to 72,900 bbls, 
compared with 71,650 on Oct. 1 and 77,- 
650 on Nov. 1, 1923. 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Missouri Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion was held in St. Louis at the City 
Club on Oct. 27. Temporary officers were 
elected as follows: Joseph Machatschek, 
gag} Louis Klein, vice president; 

. E. Reid, secretary; H. S. Strieder, 
treasurer. The dues were placed at $3 
per year, and it was decided to hold a 
convention at Sedalia, Mo., on Feb. 3-4, 
1925. 





CHICAGO DOUGH CLUB MEETS 

Cuicaco, I1n1.—A most enthusiastic 
luncheon meeting was held by the Dough 
Club of Chicago on Oct. 29, at the Hotel 
Sherman, between 40 and 50 bakers and 
allied tradesmen being present. All dis- 
played much interest in the proceedings, 
and pledged their active support to se- 
cure additional members. 

President P. P. Croarkin presided and, 
calling the meeting to order, asked the 
secretary of the Chicago Flour Club to 
make a report of the successful appeal 
made to members of that organization. 
He read the names of 12 applicants for 
membership in the Dough Club, and it 
was announced that fully 50 per cent 
of the Flour Club members had joined 
the Dough Club. President Croarkin 
urged those present to get busy imme- 
diately in building up the membership, 
and said that at the next luncheon meet- 
ing there should be at least 100 appli- 
cations to be voted on. 

I. K. Russell, editor of Baking Tech- 
nology, was the main speaker, and 
beeret out in a most interesting man- 
ner benefits to be derived from an 
organization such as the Dough Club. 
Jay Burns, chairman of the board of 
the Standard Bakeries Corporation, Dr. 
C. H. Bailey, technital director Biscuit 


and Cracker Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and D. W. Martin, of the Institute 
of Meat Packers, also spoke briefly. 

Secretary Rumsey announced that the 
next luncheon meeting of the Dough 
Club would be held on Nov. 19 at the 
Sherman Hotel. As the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in Chicago at that time, 
an invitation will be extended to them to 
attend this luncheon, and many are ex- 
pected to be present. 


S. O. WERNER. 





NO MARKET SCARE 
FROM CHINESE WAR 


Flour Prices Unaffected at Shanghai—Mills 
Supplied with Wheat Until End of 
Year—Japanese Milling Situation 


Suanonar, Cura, Oct. 1—From all 
indications, it appears that the present 
upheaval is not going to affect flour 
prices in Shanghai, inasmuch as mills 
have enough wheat to see them through 
another three months at least. There is 
a large quantity of Chinese wheat held 
by the mills, together with some 20,000 
tons American wheat in the Foh Sing 
Mills. The holdings of Chinese wheat 
by millers are estimated to be some- 
what as follows: Fou Foong (two mills), 
250,000 piculs; Chang Foong (two mills), 
300,000; Chung Sing Flour Mill, 100,000; 
Sun Dah, 200,000; Lih Dah, 100,000, and 
the rest about 50,000, making a total of 
1,000,000 piculs, besides the 20,000 tons 
American wheat held by the Foh Sing. 
Dealers hold about 50,000 piculs in addi- 
tion to this, which makes quite a big 
stock. Consequently, although fresh sup- 
plies are not heavy, the local mills can 
afford to look with equanimity on the 
situation. 

The expectation that the south would 
enter the local market for supplies of 
Chinese wheat has not materialized. 
Hongkong is still buying American flour, 
and even Shanghai recently received 40,- 
000 bags. This quantity was consigned 
for the Foh Sing Mills, and is against 
orders placed with American mills last 
spring at 1.80 taels. There is no pos- 
sibility of importations of American 
wheat or flour into Shanghai until pres- 
ent supplies are worked off. The Foh 
Sing Mills, which produce the largest 
quantity of flour among local mills, are 
naturally in a position to influence local 
prices, Quotations on the Exchange have 
shown no tendency to improve, and are 
at the level of 1.85 taels. 

The general financial depression in this 
country as a result of the civil war is 
militating against the free exportation 
of flour to markets that need it. Ameri- 
can prices of wheat are still. very high 
for this market, and dealers in the Unit- 
ed States are wondering whether the 
conditions could not be bettered, 

Japanese flour mills are still keen in 
exporting flour to China. American 
prices are too high for even Japan, for 
American wheat at present prices works 
out to 4.90 yen per 50-lb bag, against 
the quotation for flour in Japan stand- 
ing at 3.80 yen. Inasmuch as their stocks 
of old wheat are practically consumed, 
there is only one alternative for Jap- 
anese mills, either curtail production, or 
buy American wheat at present ruling 
prices. 

This would, in the ordinary course, 
help to advance values of Japanese flour 
and minimize the danger of Japanese 
competition in the Chinese flour market. 
In July, Japan shipped to China 5,000,- 
000 bags of flour. Since then there has 
been little opportunity, owing to the 
slump in values, to exploit this market, 
and Japanese flour mills are turning 
their attention to the Straits Settle- 
ments. 

The desire of the Japanese govern- 
ment to double the tariff on wheat has 
raised the ire of the flour mills in that 
country, and it was pointed out that the 
best encouragement that could be given 
to solve the food question is a greater 
use of wheat flour. Japanese wheat 
production is deficient to the extent of 
5,000,000 koku every year, and this de- 
ficiency has to be made up by importa- 
tion from America. The Japanese are 
not fond of foreign rice, preferring 
bread or some other wheat product. 
Thus it is quite likely that within the 
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next few months there will be a greater 
demand made upon the United States 
for wheat and flour for the Orient. 

The flour needs of China have not 
been provided for to any cons‘dorable 
extent in advance. Local flour mills are 
working along a safe basis, buying at 
the low levels to a sufficient degree to 
insure future supplies. A fair margin 
of profit still exists in milling, and al- 
though the wheat movement is not heavy, 
millers have been free buyers, filling up 
their storage while the movement was 
on, although wheat arrivals are not in 
sufficient quantities at the moment. Un- 
der present circumstances, prospects are 
not as yet very rosy for the Shanghai 
flour mills for the last half of this year, 
as the margin of profit is small, owing 
to depressed flour prices. 

The opinion obtains that Hongkong, 
Amoy, Swatow, Canton, Tsingtau, Dai- 
ren, Tientsin, Foochow, Antung and 
Newchwang will have to buy more and 
more in the Shanghai market, inasmuch 
as it is feared that American flour prices 
will be too high for these consuming 
points. It is expected that Singapore 
and Java will have to look to Shanghai 
for a portion of their needs. 

The only competitor in this field is 
the Japanese product, but Japanese 
mills are not in a position to gamble 
with the situation, for the wheat crop 
of Japan is not very good, and supplies 
will have to be conserved for the domes- 
tic market. Several Japanese mills are 
not even in a position to supply_home 
demands, and the high cost of wheat has 
made Japanese millers advance their 
prices. In the first five months of this 
year, Australia stood first as the wheat 
supplier to Japan, and next came the 
United States, Canada making a poor 
showing. About 900,000 tons wheat are 
required yearly in Japan for flour mills, 
but Japan can only produce one third 
of that amount. 

Many bakers are already gambling on 
the wheat market by attempting to con- 
tract for their flour require nents six 
months or more in advance. They are 
urging millers to sell for long deférred 
delivery, believing wheat prices will con- 
tinue to advance, and that purchases 
made at current levels for shipment next 
winter will show a large profit. 

D. ARAKIE, 





United States—Calendar Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by calendar years: 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 





Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
ETS nia W0en as 8%54 11,069,481 75,551,691 
Peer rs 16,309,856 98,524,405 
REP ree ree 15,024,628 164,691,565 
Ly 6ahb04 6.06 069 0% 16,800,805 280,057,601 
IS ne 19,853,952 218,287,000 
2 SSS rer 26,449,581 148,086,470 
SEs ve Kees netecces 21,706,700 111,177,103 
| ee 6osaseneas 13,926,117 106,196,318 
SG Ca Sd coat oe ee 14,379,000 154,049,686 
BOER Mr erisvercresse 15,662,000 205,906,000 
EO ree 12,769,073 173,861,944 
99,508,968 
61,655,000 
’ 32,669,000 
| SPP Tree rr eet 8,370,000 24,257,000 
DN PR o's 906 0-408 05 0X 9,688,000 48,490,000 
 . SPE eee 13,013,000 92,780,000 
Serre 15,277,000 91,384,000 
a ia She a2 4 VON 14,324,000 62,851,000 
- , Seer ere rer 11,344,000 20,739,000 
0 ae ee 11,543,000 13,015,000 
SS 0:46.05 00 00naee 19,555,000 73,373,000 
Serr Tere 18,328,000 129,466,000 
Ms C8 eS capeatoces 19,200,000 178,300,000 
Ae 18,500,000 98,900,000 
Ry 18,500,000 108,700,000 
BOs ytocvectacses 16,600,000 149,200,000 
7 eer rie i 13,600,000 109,900,000 

COARSB GRAIN EXPORTS 

(In bus, 000’s omitted) 

Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1924*.. 16,463 686 22,685 8,082 
1923... 42,188 3,227 30,850 11,983 
1922... 163,609 30,011 47,260 18,781 
1921... 128,975 3,224 29,812 25,534 
1920... 17,761 12,878 57,070 17,554 
1919... 11,193 55,295 82.598 37,612 
1918... 39,899 114,463 7.632 18,05 
1917... 652,170 98,689 13,412 17,559 
1916... 63,548 101,411 15,161 22 4°96 
1915... 48,264 104,572 13,156 20,529 
1914... 15,626 35,067 7,847 15,208 
1913... 45,287 5,275 1,995 12,752 
1912... 30,980 30,374 474 8,195 
1911... 61,573 2,126 5 3,555 
1910... 42,693 1,931 19 8,263 
1909... 36,206 1,272 368 4,589 
1908... 37,578 1,205 2,747 6,671 
1907... 838,201 1,746 1,342 5.444 
1906... 102,519 25,480 1,073 14,528 
1905... 111,266 28,822 470 13,769 
1904... 46,499 1,220 94 8,485 
1903... 91,733 1,495 2,758 9,800 
1902... 18,724 5,969 4,855 8,713 
1901... 102,400 25,900 2,600 8,700 
1900... 190,400 32,200 2,000 12,300 
1899... 206,100 41,100 4,900 16,900 
1898... 207,300 49,900 15,700 4,500 
1897... 189,100 52,300 10,000 15,906 


*Nine months. 
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THE EGYPTIAN MARKET FOR FLOUR 


By Ricuarp A. May 
United States Trade Commissioner at Alexandria, Egypt 


For some years the Egyptian market 
has attracted the attention of American 
millers of flour, particularly those pro- 
ducing high grade hard wheat patents. 
In a year of normal consumption, such 
as 1923, Egypt takes over 30,000,000 
kilos of American wheat flours. Today, 
there is no indication that such interest 
should languish, for the Egyptian mar- 
ket is steadily demanding an increasing 
range of grades and types of flour from 
America. Included among these are low 
grades of hard wheat flours, durum first 
and second grades, semolina, and to a 
limited extent corn flours. 

However, Australia is the principal 
supplier of soft wheat flours to Egypt, 
ordinarily from 50 to 60 per cent of the 
total imports. For instance, in 1923, 
out of a total Egyptian importation of 
156,655,644 kilos, Australia supplied 91,- 
750,288, while the percentage ran much 
higher in the first six months of 1924, 
mainly on account of the arrival of the 
new crop, the American and other north- 
ern hemisphere crops coming always on 
the Egyptian market in greatest abun- 
dance in the second half of the calendar 
year. The United States ranks second, 
with normally about 20 per cent of the 
total. 

The following table indicating Egyp- 
tian imports of wheat flour by quantities 
(indicated in tons) and by countries 
of shipment for the calendar years 1921, 
1922 and 1923 and the first six months 
of 1924 should prove interesting: 


Countries— 1921 1922 1923 *1924 
U. Kingdom.. 1,569 4,654 8,289 1,966 
British India. 6,190 4,234 9,024 4,666 
Australasia ... 86,437 60,312 91,750 65,676 
Sree 19 1,143 1,654 799 
Argentina .... 26,314 1,243 50 ode 
CRIMA ...ccees 10,438 414 see eee 
France ....... 7,621 26,661 12,645 3,840 


United States. 57,148 19,105 30,418 14,267 





All countries.197,595 108,700 156,655 84,804 

*First six months. 

As the aforegoing statistics indicate, 
the bulk of Egypt’s demand is supplied 
from Australia. This soft wheat flour 
is sold on the local markets as one 
grade, “best roller first grade,” but of 
course under various mill brands. Bak- 
ers generally mix this Australian flour 
with a good grade of American hard 
wheat patents. When the price of Amer- 
ican is low compared with Australian the 
percentage of American used will run 
as high as 40 to 50, but generally, as 
American prices rule higher than Aus- 
tralian, the ratio is 20 per cent Ameri- 
can and 80 per cent Australian. Several 
of the best bakers, catering to a select- 
ed high class clientéle, probably use 
throughout the year a mixture of 75 per 
cent American and 25 per cent Aus- 
tralian when baking special quality 
bread 

As already stated, the _ principal 
Egyptian demand from America is for 
hard wheat high grade patents, several 
of the best-known American brands be- 
ing in much favor, owing to their stand- 
ard strength. Lately, the lower class 
native bakers have shown a growing in- 
terest in low grade American flours. 

Fair quantities of flour from British 
India are imported by Egypt, but gen- 
erally, unless the better quality, “super- 
fine,” sells well under Australian, busi- 
ness is very restricted. Indian flour is 
practically unknown in Alexandria, most 
of it coming into Egypt via Port Said 
and finding its market in Cairo and Up- 
per Egypt among the poorer classes. 

Small quantities of English flour are 
regularly imported by Egypt. Most of 
this flour is shipped to Port Said, as 
the ocean freight from England to Port 
Said is less than from England to Alex- 
andria, while the freight to Alexandria 
on flour from America is about 7s 6d 
ton below the freight from America to 
Port Said. This gives English flour a 
relative advantage in the Port Said 
market over American, 

‘In the early part of the current year 
Italy shipped considerable quantities . of 
wheat flour to Egypt, mostly of a qual- 
ity called “B/3.” However, as this year’s 
Italian crop has turned out unsatisfac- 
torily, such business probably will not 
be revived this fall. 


Small lots of Roumanian and Bulga- 
rian flours have been arriving on the 
Egyptian market recently, but with lit- 
tle success. The Roumanian flour, of 
which approximately 700 tons already 
have been received, was packed in ir- 
regular, dirty secondhand bags, which 
considerably discouraged the importers. 
Roumanian mills are now quoting £18@ 
£18 10s for better qualities, c.i.f., Alex- 
andria. However, a considerable num- 
ber of the mills will quote only in lei. 
At present, small lots of Bulgarian flour 
do not find a ready market at £18, due 
to poor quality. 

Argentina has been becoming steadily 
less and less of a factor in the Egyptian 
market, despite the fact that Argentine 
Favorita was extremely well known in 
1919 and 1920. It is probable, on the 
other hand, that Canadian brands will 
become better known in Egypt during 
the coming months, if prices and quali- 
ties compete favorably. 

As regards durum flours, used mostly 
in macaroni manufacture, there is a 
fairly constant demand all the year. 
American durums, on account of their 
strength and lower price, are usually in 
greatest demand from August to De- 
cember. However, the sale of American 
durum depends upon prices of compet- 
ing French and Italian marks. Last 
year, American durums were out of the 
Egyptian market, due to lower French 
and Italian prices. Nevertheless, the 
feeling now current in the market is that 
this year considerable quantities of 
American durums will be demanded, 
especially during the next three months. 

Egypt imports very significant amounts 
of semolina, mostly from the United 
States and in small quantities from 
France, as the following statistics (in 
tons) will indicate: 











Countries— 1921 1922 1923 *1924 
WUORES 6000 4% 117 557 613 409 
United States. 1,305 1,481 1,549 543 

All countries 1,427 2,043 3,263 979 


*First six months. 


American semolina, because of its su- 
perior quality, is much preferred to the 
French, and despite the fact that the 
latter is much the cheaper and can be 
shipped much more promptly direct from 
Marseilles, Egyptian macaroni manufac- 
turers are now using American almost 
exclusively. Importation from France 
is mostly in the first half of the year, 
which accounts for seeming gains in 1924 
as shown in the aforegoing table. 

No doubt American flour millers and 
exporters during the past few months 
have been discouraged over the lack of 
new business from Egypt. This has re- 
sulted from the depressing effects of 
large shipments en route from Australia, 
which have brought local prices down. 
Normal conditions, bringing local prices 
to a world parity, unquestionably will 
obtain very shortly. Present quotations 
(Sept. 24) in the Alexandria market are 
as follows: 


ss 
Australian best roller first grade—Spot 16 0 
September/October .........seee00: 16 10 
October/November ........s.seee00. 16 15 
American first grade—Spot about..... 19 0 
September/October about .......... 20 10 
Durum—First grade September/Oc- 
COREE ccvvcccncecscccrsesreccsicter 16 °5 
Second grade September/October.... 15 10 
French Btolle Bleu .......ccceccceces 16 10 
Roumanian—First grade, October..... 18 5 
Second grade, October ...........+. 17 0 
Semolina—Special medium, Septem- 
DOPSQCCONST i cies eg cceciscecsescecie 23 0 


Ordinarily a small transshipment busi- 
ness is done in flours, but since most di- 
rect steamers from the United States 
call at Pireus, Smyrna, Jaffa and 
Haifa, this does not especially interest 
the American trade. Probably 90 to 95 
per cent of the transshipment business 
is in Australian. 

Notwithstanding unsettling price con- 
ditions, there recently has been much in- 
terest in American flours in the Egyp- 
tian markets. This has been manifest 
particularly in the desire by reliable 
firms in the principal cities to establish 
direct connections with American ship- 
pers. It may be well to call to the at- 
tention of American millers and ex- 
porters the necessity of quoting prices 
cif, Alexandria or Port Said, prefer- 


ably in pounds sterling, per long ton 
(2,240 Ibs). It is always desirable to 
submit samples in establishing initial 
contacts, indicating the standards which 
will be adhered to in shipping. 
American exporters of flour will be in- 
terested, no doubt, in the fact that, al- 
though import duties are assessed at 8 
per cent ad valorem, with an additional 
charge of % per cent for quay and pav- 
ing dues, this percentage is based on 
values agreed upon mutually by the cus- 
toms administration and local import- 
ers. The rates now prevailing (Sept. 
24), which will remain in force for one 
month, are as follows in Egyptian cur- 
rency (1,000 m/ms equaling one Egyp- 
tian pound) : 
Per 100 kilos 


Flour— m/ms 
pS | ERP EERLECLIEETE TET Oe L.E. 1,600 
errr eee eee L.E. 1,500 
DOE «6s: 00045-40005400R000h000% L.E. 1,500 
American and Canadian second 

OTE CET CCP eT nee Pee L.E. 1,450 
American and Canadian durum.. L.E. 1,400 
American and Canadian, other 

GUITIIOD oo 06:60:00 0600 Fat 6.0002-0% L.E. 1,750 
WOO, DOES 2 esate cacnecseciones L.E. 1,520 
French, hard and mitdines ...... L.E. 1,250 





Canada—Milling in August 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in August, 1924, as reported by the Domin- 

ion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
WOES cccscters 4,020,985 2,387,902 6,408,887 
CEE wicavevecve 433,955 522,786 956,741 
ATI wvccccccs 26,220 16,900 43,120 
Buckwheat ..... Be ee 1,802 
POD cs keccecuece Ss. aa 1,089 
COR. cc csecvcess 64,654 7,978 72,632 


Mixed grain .. 490,643 17,443 608,086 
Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in August, 
1924: 
Wheat flour, 
bbis— Bast West Total 





Manitoba 1 patent.. 138,733 188,977 327,710 
Manitoba 2 patent... 163,615 195,370 358,985 
Ont. wint. straight. 31,919 ..... 31,919 
All others ......... 528,226 105,901 634,127 

Totals, flour ..... 862,493 490,248 1,352,741 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ..... 2,707 4,617 7,324 
BEE, «6 cwccesvenececes 12,463 8,107 20,570 
Shorts and middlings. 19,423 10,612 30,035 
All other offal ....... 2,939 2,751 5,690 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ........ 398,470 818,039 1,216,509 
Rolled oats ..... 5,518,154 8,062,953 13,581,107 
Barley, pot and 

BOGE csccncces 127,446 = a nvees 127,446 
ee 46,668 cessor 45,668 
Corn flour and 

MOA] .c.ccccee 682,260 15,876 698,136 
Buckwheat flour. 31,616  ...... 31,616 


Total products in months of April, May, 
June and July, 1924 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 

bbls— April May June July 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 300 444 350 370 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 404 544 410 409 














Ont. wint. straight... 31 32 30 13 
All others ......... 630 774 539 485 
Totals, flour ..... 1,365 1,794 1,329 1,277 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour..... 8 9 8 8 
BOGE vi cccwasovestes 24 32 23 20 
Shorts and middl’gs 25 33 27 27 
All other offal...... 5 5 4 6 
Other cereals, lbs— 
Oatmeal ....ceceee 2,985 5,677 3,407 3,556 
Rolled oats ....... 8,365 7,406 10,045 13,102 
Barley, pot and 
POOF cccvcccvcess 130 145 66 135 
Rye Meal oc cccsvae 71 303 184 115 


Corn flour and meal 1,034 795 287 843 
Buckwheat flour. 80 5 86 69 


Total wheat flour pe for the 12 months 
from Sept. 1, 1923, to Aug. 31, 1924, in bbls: 


September 
CRE ih 6-06-60 t6c ce eee ne bu cased 
November 
December 
January 

February 
MED WE b o5.86'c.0 6b b prea he bee eVe's 5 ae 










Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 30, 1924, by ports of exit, in 
barrels of 196 Ibs: 


————__T 

From— U. K. U. 8. Others 
i ee ae eee ee Gee eee 50,276 
ee | | Ray eT eee iT 5,026 
St. John, N. B. .... | ee 18 
Other N. Brunswick 

po ere eee ee oe 288° | nas eee 
Montreal, Que. .... 375,119 ..... 308,919 
Quebec, Que. ...... ps ree ee 10,311 
ae eee yy) eer 60,087 
Abercorn, Que, .... BOT .- wesc 53,071 
St. Johns, Que. ... 714 400 45,301 
Atheistan, Que. ... ..... 489 34,247 
Highwater, Que. ....... : eer he 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 34,186 7,198 270,271 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 46,498 1,142 200,218 


Fort William, Ont.. 4,089 .ccve 357 
Vancouver, B. C.... 4,758 350 69,241 


476,248 9,762 1,107,343 


565 


Canada—September Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
September, 1924, as officially reported: 

















Wheat, 

To— Flour, bbis bus 
United Kingdom ......... rr 7,129,531 
United States ..... - ‘ 401 220,036 
DE. ok tees aksecebacee ca. ean 
PIOWCOURGIORE wo ccccccece SERee * caches 
Barbados ...... TrTTiiiTT aa ween. oF 
pe Eee, Tee ae 280 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... 23,755 i ...... 
Other British W. Indies... 4578. <ecsbes 
British South Africa ..... 4,657 32,066 
British West Africa ...... ae «  vesebu 
PD ict takaeeh eee ies 1,291 33 
British Honduras ........ wan ~ bdwgee 
Beeeteee GUlARS occ ccccecses Seen sendee 
SP Ae SAGTE. cvataces 
ea a an. ° “wtenee 
SEND. Kwd 0's 3 646600504608 T . - -6Onee 
SEPP ee Ue 
Cy BOO 0 vc censwssseies ae | penwas 
GO. ceraecrccovesestcesee See *  seaets 
BMIETIG cccccccvosecotestes “MEE — 2acbaa 
Belgium 867,120 
MEE 6.0.4.0 60:0 00936600540, SE. | eacleda 
DOMM—AIE .csccccccccvesce BEBO scecse 
Dutch Guiana ..........+. aD “bevede 
ROE eee SO aS ror 
SEINE occcocceeconeset ces err -P 
i. ear Given «sehen 
WOON bso acke cndeeeeses! Aes 25,585 
French West Indies ...... ee wetness 
PeORee ANOS csccscveuce “Sauea 8,754 
SE conde cpeendeens, 365,756 499,388 
See ee eer OS 
CNRS whew ccuwvessescadss 25,716 310,859 
COOURRI 5 ocvaadsateeees ee ‘ebeane 
ENE 00s 965 Coo Guapenseese | (eo 
BOONOME  cacicinvecsVicccnce oar. \esens 
DT sc tsqneckhou ¢6h.ceenne 7,643 304,674 
Irish Free State ......... 17,514 120,000 
SUMNETED sci ceccdscescce | COLO 
ey eee One © .ctwcur 
PPP Pere ee oF. \tabehs 
RES eee re a. > enue 
POUSMTEROED . cccsécevaas 39,367 472,930 
PETE -€ks bus cent aeauseen DB...” steer 
SOON 6 ocncpisessbacsave 30,760.” wcewks 
WORM.” 4:4 0:6 4-0-0 4S-deo snk Fee" ©. cbade 
OU 50.0006 dabeuetaaveson abana 116,264 
PURO vcsnesctatedsscted ry 
Portuguese Africa ........ Gee. . - segeup 
AM TOD wi.cicesieeccds AGG. stcses 
BlerPa LONE 2... cccccsscce ae? weceedy 
Spanish Africa ........... ee: bs cate 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... on. sheena 
GEE. \wastwt'eyeduakaead 3,485 160,507 
PURGE -eccbscvecedese cs yee 
BOCA. 6a cescscsvakdiev as 967,140 10,268,027 

c 100 lbs 

Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom ....... 33,065 66,096 
United States .....ccseee  t). ae 
et eer eee 2,197 12 
British Guiana ......... 162 121 
British South Africa .... ..... 197 
PATOREOD accccviseee e 25 79 
PN, cVb.ccUcennakeed < eebus 59 
Other Brit. West Indies. 53 141 
DE oa Saws cb0cece~ dobar 9 
Newfoundland .......... 4,341 2,065 
SUE BUGS ORO 6 cesnes “etn 560 
MPOMMNORE 5 oS ved seneecs lewvas 536 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.  . ag See 
Finland 550 
Iceland 200 
A Pea 95 
eerie yee 65 
Totals 70,785 








Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1924 corn production, based on condition 
Oct. 1, compared with the final production 
figures for 1923 and the 1918-22 average, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1924 1923 Av’ge 

Pennsylvania .... 48,556 61,640 69,794 
North Carolina .. 38,750 58,568 53,429 
pa a Ore 50,697 49,215 64,158 
SO Re 90,651 159,859 155,102 
BOGIANG 2 occccces 115,222 192,616 177,513 
po ere 279,819 337,312 317,273 
Wisconsin ....... 67,049 83,361 87,702 
Minnesota ....... 111,744 154,692 128,469 
SO woe elec ter ck 337,027 430,240 427,555 
Missouri ......... 182,561 196,860 173,702 
South Dakota 103,690 145,176 108,856 
| 208,936 272,052 190,586 
PRT 148,578 122,149 87,001 
Kentucky ........ 71,306 87,866 89,159 
Tennessee ....... 67,785 ° 73,941 83,241 
Alabama ........ 44,317 48,988 56,568 
i Ee ee 78,984 96,440 125,928 
Oklahoma ....... 73,440 37,536 59,880 
United States. .2,458,809 3,046,387 2,899,428 

Finland—Crops 


Grain crops of Finland, as reported by the 
Statistisk Arsbok, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Whens Barley Buckw’t Oats ‘Rye 
472 3,791 1... 21,288 9,446 
297 4,557 ..... 28,198 1,776 
280 4,000 3. -ééewk 28,032 10,385 





272 «= 4,983 24,561 9,173 
806 5,295 24,133 10,505 
++» 5,636 22,649 11,031 
247 = 4,885 22,067 9,899 
260 8=5,021 23,905 11,270 
196 §=—. 4,816 19,572 11,291 
165 4,894 22,020 10,268 
120 §=6, 094 21,044 10,376 
140 39 4,985 18,966 9,414 





126 «66,000 ..... 18,000 11,000 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Buckw’t bye Rye 


1924...... B78 > 2.4 1,063 578 
1923...... 31 cree 1, 059 583 
1922..... « 22 B9T woes 988 588 
1921..... - 20 296 ..... 1,038 605 


1920...... 19 298 4... 1,018 603 
1919. - 19 295 3 ..... 1,036 607 
1914-18 av. 18 386 iw was 980 590 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
sérted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 











WORTH WAITING FOR 

A visitor to a country town was telling 
the oldest inhabitant that he couldn’t see 
how, people could live in such a dull place. 

“Well, sir,’ said the native, “you should 
stay till next week and then you will see 
the whole countryside stirred up.” 

“And what is going to happen next 
week?” asked the stranger. 

“Plowing,” was the reply. 
olis Tribune. 


Minneap- 


* ” 


He came down to breakfast quite early 
on his first morning at the new boarding 
house. The proprietress was all smiles. 

“Will you take tea, coffee or cocoa?” 
she asked. 

But he knew boarding houses. 

“Whichever you call it,’ said he— 
Times of India, 


HOME, JAMES! : 


Anna: “The sap Grace is engaged to 
asked her to contribute something toward 
the home he’s promised her.” 

Bella: “Do you suppose she will?”. 

“You bet! She’s going to ‘give him the 
gate’ !"—Judge. : 

Liza: “Does yo’ allow yo’ husban’ to 
shoot craps?” 

Lulu: “Not in mah official capacity as 
his wife an’ de mothah of his chillun, 
Ah doesn’t, but as de sharer of his joys 
an’ sorrers, Ah ’courages him when his 
luck am runnin’ right.”—Judge. 

* *# 


At Fullham recently a man fell 50 feet 
from a scaffolding into a van of sand, 
and was unhurt. We doubt, however, 
if this performance will bring him a job 
on the films, as he didn’t bounce.—Punch. 

. * 


Member of Golf Club: “There’s sand in 
this spinach, waiter.” 
* Waiter: “I think, sir, you had better 
take that up with the greens commit- 
tee.” —Life. 
* * 

A retail dealer in leather goods, doing 
business in Baltimore, wrote to a firm 
in southern Massachusetts ordering a 
carload of merchandise. The firm wired 
him: 

“Cannot ship order until last consign- 
ment is paid for.” 

“Unable to wait so long,” telegraphed 
the merchant. “Cancel the order.”—The 
Van Raalte Vanguard. 


* * 


RIGID ECONOMY 
J. Ogden Armour was talking at a 
Chicago reception about a packing com- 


8 failure. 
Peele way the government puts the 


screws on us,” he said, “a packing com- 
pany, to succeed, has got to be as eco- 
nomical as Angus McHogg. 

“Angus McHogg was so economical, 
you know, that when Christmas Day 
drew near he had a pistol fired off, and 
then told his children that Santa Claus 
was dead.”—Minneapolis Tribune. 


* * 


Pat had opened his first bank account 
and had en to paying most of his 
debts by check. One day the bank sent 
him a statement, together with a packet 
of canceled checks. Of the statement Pat 
made neither head nor tail, but the re- 
turned checks greatly pleased him. 

“Mike,” he said to a friend, “sure an’ 
it’s a smart bank I’m doin’ business wid 
now.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Why, Oi paid all me bills wid checks, 
an’ be jabbers if the bank wasn’t slick 


rte to get every check back for me.” 
@. 


HIGH GRADE SALESMAN 
NEEDED FOR CONNECTICUT 


New York state mill producing high 
grade bread and pastry flours needs 
salesman for state of Connecticut 
who can secure good prices. If you 
expect low prices, don’t answer this. 
Address 2220, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





A SPRING WHEAT MILL MANU- 
facturing high uniform grades of 
flour desires live, aggressive broker 
or jobber in Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Iowa; real co-operation, liberal com- 
mission, fair advances, exclusive ter- 
ritory. Address 2241, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


An old established Minnesota mill 
of large capacity, nationally known 
for the high quality of its prod- 
ucts, is stengthening its sales force 
and has openings in various terri- 
tories for a few real salesmen of 
proven ability—men who are ac- 
quainted with and can get their 
share of the business of bakers in 
their respective territories. If you 
can meet these requirements address 
2244, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





MICHIGAN SALESMAN WANTED 


We want to find the best available man for 
the state of Michigan,—not a man to sell 
cheap flour but one who will put real effort 
into getting business on a high grade prod- 
uct made by a concern of exceptional stand- 
ing. Address Willis Norton & Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 





WANTED—SALESMAN WITH ESTAB- 
lished selling record, personal following 
and acquaintance in Wisconsin, for mill 
manufacturing quality spring wheat flours 
and feeds; state salary willing to start at 
until volume of sales prove you are a 
reai salesman, giving all particulars in 
first letter. Address 2246, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SECOND MILLER IN SMALL MILL 
up to 600 bbis by an experienced man. 
Address 2230, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS ENGINEER—10 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE; 
single; can furnish references; can come 
any time. Address 2242, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WANTS TO REPRE- 
sent Minnesota or Kansas mill in Michi- 
gan and Ohio. Address W. J. Eesley, 4403 
16th St, Detroit, Mich. 


AS FOREIGN SALES MANAGER—15 
years of experience in shipments to all 
parts competitive world. Address 972, 
care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 











BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR BUYER WITH 
large bakery, cracker manufacturer, or 
flour handler; 20 years’ milling and buy- 
ing experience. Address 973, care North- 
western Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER—HAVE HAD MANY 
years of experience in some of the best 
and largest mills; can furnish best of ref- 
erences; age 35. Address 2245, care 
Northwestern Miller, Seattle, Wash. 


SALESMAN WITH 12 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence covering Missouri, Iowa, Illinois and 
Indiana, desires position; can furnish best 
of references as to past sales record. Ad- 
dress 1002, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





MILLER WANTS POSITION AT ONCE; 
will produce results, quality and yield con- 
sidered; have my own tools, can do mill- 
wright work and keep mill in good repair; 
hard or soft wheat; age 45. Address W. 
H. Neelen, Kimball, S. le 

AS MILLER—LIFETIME EXPERIENCE IN 
milling; expert on hard and soft wheat 
in mills from 50 to 1,500 bbls capacity; 
reliable; best of references; come on short 
notice. Address Aug. Gothman, 1684 Hya- 
cinth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 





TRAFFIC MAN, BOOKKEEPER, GEN- 
eral correspondent, age 39, married, seeks 
position account present employer retiring 
from business; special experience in grain 
and byproducts. Address 2212, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM MILLING 
company seeking man for Ohio territory; 
have had 15 years’ experience as sales- 
man, branch manager and sales manager 
for well-known milling companies. Ad- 
dress 2243, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS TRAVELING SALESMAN BY MAN 
with broad experience in the jobbing and 
bakery trade in the Southeast; prefer mill 
making both hard and soft wheat flours; 
can demonstrate ability to produce; best 
of references. Address 2239, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MILLING SUPERINTENDENT; CAN 
produce results, quality and yield consid- 
ered; have served in present position as 
superintendent of 3,600-bbl mill for several 
years; mill is going full time and capacity 
hard and soft wheat. Address 2229, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS EXECUTIVE OR MILL OFFICE MAN, 
12 years’ experience in Southwest with 
large and small mill; familiar with ac- 
counting, buying, transit and city sales 
business; hard wheat territory preferred; 
references from former employers, or oth- 
ers. Address 2237, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY EX- 
perienced and can qualify in any require- 
ment, with personal wide acquaintance 
with car-lot buyers in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, desires position with a qual- 
ity spring or winter mill; reference and 
bond. Address B, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 23 Beaver St., New York City. 


RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent desires position in mill from 150 
bbls up; 20 years’ experience with hard 
and soft wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; 
guarantee yield, quality; do my own mill- 
wright work; plan and install flour mill; 
am married; desire steady position; can 
give A No. 1 reference. Address 2236, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SUCCESSFUL MILL EXECUTIVE AVAIL- 
able immediately; 95 per cent of the worth 
of any business is in its trained executives. 
A trained and successful mill executive, 
sales organizer and business builder, 40 
years old, married, 18 years’ experience in 
all departments of the grain and milling 
business (including financing) milling 
hard, soft and spring wheats, corn prod- 
ucts and mixed feeds, thoroughly familiar 
with milling chemistry, wide acquaintance 
and loyal following in baking and whole- 
sale trade insure steady and profitable 
volume, due to recent disastrous fire is 
now open for connection with economical- 
ly located mill tributary to eastern, cen- 
tral and southern markets where can serve 
established customers; prefer living salary 
and percentage of profits; can arrange per- 
sonal interview immediately; references 
best in the trade; made over $100,000 
profit on 1,200-bbl mill last year. Address 
2247, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 














MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE 


Flour mill, Austin, Minn., 600-bbl 
wheat unit, 400-bbl rye unit; served 
by Chicago Great Western and C., 
M. & St. P. railroads; equipment 
second to none; if interested will 
send representative. 


Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. 





November 5, 1924 








Does Your Flour Sell 
In Spite of the 
Way It’s Packaged? 


Some flours manage to sell in spite of 
tremendous difficulties. Even though 
packed in unsanitary, dust and germ 
collecting bags that look dingy and 
dusty on dealers’ shelves, they sell— 
not as largely as they should, though 
the quality of the flour and habit help 
the same to some extent, even though 
appearances are against them. 


What an opportunity for greater sales 
lies before the millers of these really 
fine brands! Can there be any ques- 
tion that a clean, sanitary, dust and 
moisture proof package—a package 
printed in bright permanent colors— 
will attract bigger sales? Experience 
proves that Sanisacks do increase flour 
sales—and Sanisacks are actually 
cheaper than cloth bags! 


Made of highest quality rope paper, 
Sanisacks have all the sturdy shipping 
qualities of cloth plus the numerous 
advantages that no material but this 
paper can give. They are impervious 
to dust, germs and moisture. The con- 
tents are not affected by odors. No 
flour can sift out—no impurities can 
sift in. They are more easily and more 
attractively printed, the colors stay 
bright. They are more easily filled. 


Let us send you enough samples of 
Sanisacks for a thorough test. We will 
gladly submit prices and designs. 


SANIS ACK 
ARKELL & SMITHS 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 





Flour Mill Appraisers 


We make a specialty of Appraising 
T° @8 Mills and Elevators 


COATS & BURCHARD CO. 
Address: 17-25 W. Elm St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








BAGOLOGY 


Tue CLEvVELAND-AKRON Baa Co, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 











MILLS WANTED 








MR. MILLOWNER, DO YOU WANT TO 
exchange your mill or grain elevator for 
good farm land in the corn, wheat and 
alfalfa belt? If so, write full description 
of your property with your price; state 
what you prefer in exchange. J. Living- 
ston, Nebraska City, Neb. 








| 
mill | 


| ) 
Wil 
Gil em oy 
BURLAP & COTTON BAGS 

~ & SEWING TWINE \ 














Sterling Calculator 


A Valuable Handbook for Use 
of Canadian and United States 
Millers and Exporters in quick 
and Accurate Conversion of 
United Kingdom Quotations. 


Price per copy, $10.00 


For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, 
Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and its branch offices. 
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